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One Distinctive Feature of 
Training the Teacher 


in Service 


Chas. A. Wagner, A. M., Ph. D., Superintendent 


of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


















If prevailing practice be evidence, then 
teacher training for those actually in service is 
a mere continuation of the training received 
before service began. The chief ingredient of 
the prescription for further training for the 
teacher in service appears to be “books on peda- 
gogy,” and more “books in pedagogy.” These 
books in pedagogy are to supply the necessary 
pabulum for the attainment of deeper insight, 
broader outlook, greater familiarity with the 
best current practice, completer devotion. In 
itself the assimilation of this prescription may 
be as ineffective in modifying practice as was 
the training of the pre-teaching period, so that 
the superintendent finds his expectations unful- 
filled and realizes that the escaping snipe’s cry 
of defiance to the gunner fits the case exactly, 
“You never touched me, never touched me.” 
What is here sought is the definition of a phase 
of teacher training after service has been en- 
tered upon, rather than a discussion of the en- 
tire problem. 


The Teacher’s Attitude. 

Before teaching began, the professional work 
consisted very largely of study of texts, listen- 
ing to lectures, noting recommendations or ob- 
serving practice, all of which the student was 
expected to accept upon authority as the “best 
practice.” Quite unconsciously the learner as- 
sumed the attitude of accepting upon faith the 
practice recommended. This unquestioning 
docility saves the situation. The inexperienced 
learner has no standards of experience by which 
to choose warranted dicta from unwarranted, 
accepting what he is told, jotting it into his 
note books, and afterward does not know where 
to find the note book when additional resources 
are sought. Many exceptions to this highly gen- 
eralized description may, of course, be found. 
There are far more cases of which it is a fairly 
accurate description, however, than there are 
exceptions. 

Now what is the contrasted condition when 
the teacher in service is to receive further train- 
ing? In service, the teacher prepares her plans 
and devises her procedure in accordance with 
the instructions given her in the preparatory 
stage (if she can recall them or if she can find 
her notes). The outcomes of her plans now 
serve as a check or test of the plans and de- 
vices. Value depends upon results secured. 
Authority for a recommendation or suggestion 
may avail to secure it a trial. Successful re- 
sults alone establish its relative value. This 
implies a reservation of judgment, an open- 
mindedness for the observation of results. This 
disposition and capability to evaluate worth of 
recommendation or suggestion by outcome, this 
ig the cardinal difference of attitude of the 
teacher in service. When results are not a ful- 
fillment of prediction or expectation, they must 
be so appraised. Then the recommended or 
suggested procedure must be modified and 
changed to suit the conditions where use is to 
be made of recommendation or suggestion. Re- 


trial and revaluation are necessary. Final com- 
plete adaptation and adjustment result. 
Authority vs. Local Situations. 

Training of the teacher in service can and 
should cultivate this reserved, open-minded atti- 
tude. Is it not unmistakably apparent that 
mere study of “authorities” operates against 
this state of mind? Hence, continuation train- 
ing of the teacher in service, surely a fitting 
name for the procedure, should cultivate an 
attitude of reserve, of readiness and of willing- 
ness, to test, to prove, to accept only after 
worth has been proved by trial. It cannot be 
stated too often to teachers in service, the 
authority may know the subject being taught 
or the topic being discussed, but the authority 
does not know the teacher’s conditions of work 
nor the pupils. Therefore, a very important 
part of the work of the teacher in service is the 
adaptation of subject and method to her pupils. 

There is no difference whether the recommen- 
dation’ emanates from an authority who writes 
or speaks. Nor is there any difference to the 
teacher whether the deliverance to be tried has 
been empirically or scientifically derived. De- 
liverance is the author’s function; interpreta- 
tion and adaptation are the teacher’s part. Sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, contemplative observation, 
and quick and artistic adjustment and readjust- 
ment of plan or proposal recommended or sug- 
gested, must be a distinctive feature of the power 
developed for the teacher in service. The more 
clearly teachers themselves see and understand 
this difference, the greater will be the benefits 
from continuation training. 


Readjustment Not Experimentation. 

This feature is not urged under the notion 
that this constitutes scientific work in experi- 
mental pedagogy. Graduate schools of educa- 
tion claim that part of the field for themselves. 
Experimental work in pedagogy requires con- 
ditions which are impossible to most teachers. 
Actual teaching requires adaptation in method 
or practice to secure results in fixed conditions, 
whereas the experimenter in pedagogy needs 
conditions more or less subject to his control. 
Hence the actual teacher, as a student practi- 
tioner, is a determiner of validity of method or 
of principle by empiricism, by the failure or 
success process. On this line scientific deter- 
mination of method runs parallel with empiri- 
cism. Does this detract from the value of con- 
tinuation training of teachers? Are study of 
books, attendance of pedagogical lectures and 
courses, belittled and cheapened and made in- 
significant and worthless by such a statement? 
Surely not if it be admitted that the teacher in 
service needs, and even must be kept capable 
of making readjustments. 

No fixed and limited stock or outfit of meth- 
ods and principles, even if it include all the 
best known on graduation day, constitutes an 
adequate life stock, unless there be provision for 
modification, substitution and even for addi 
tion. Stagnation has but one antidote. Growth 
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alone resists decay. Mechanical continuance 
of the “same old method” brings loss of alert- 
ness and of sprightliness of mind. Livelinegss 
of fancy and readiness of conception may be 
preserved by adaptation and adoption of new 
and of newer plans, recommendations, deter- 
minations. Only a very few teachers can be 
originators. Providence has fixed that limita- 
tion. Most teachers may be and all should be- 
come adopters and adapters in the sense here 
defined. ‘The teacher in service, finding a ree- 
ommendation of a new device or procedure, 
often cannot tell nor does it matter much, 
whether the recommendation be an empirically 
derived principle or a scientifically established 
procedure. She treats each as if for her needs 
it must be tried and judged. After each judg- 
ment she adapts and tries again. Finally she 
reaches a maximum of benefit from the plan 
when used in her conditions. 

Thus from an unexpected source comes justi- 
fication for scientific experimentation in meth- 
ods and procedures. Teachers in service must 
be made skillful and capable adapters and 
adopters. Thus does empiricism give validity 
to scientifically determined method. Five or 
six per cent of investigators will give us scien- 
tifically determined methods under controlled 
conditions, and 95 per cent of practicing teach- 
ers will apply these methods to conditions as 
they are, and thus fix the worth and validity of 
the method for certain conditions. 


The True Test of Professional Study. 

The reading of books of pedagogy, the dis- 
cussion of the presentations of such books or of 
such lectures or articles, in teachers’ meetings 
under the direction of good leaders, is the most 
economical form of such work. It certainly 
helps teachers. It is therefore much used. Some 
teachers from every group adopt and adapt the 
hints, suggestions, directions, thereby increas- 
ing their judgment in adopting and their skill 
in adapting newer methods, better forms of pro- 
cedure. 

However the mere reading of such books on 
pedagogy and afterward passing an examination 
upon them is far from securing the desired and 
hoped for adoption and adaptation. Many beau- 
tifully complete statements of the details of pro- 
cedure of some “method” of teaching was all 
the writer was capable of doing with it. Not 
only could she not do it; she had never tried it. 
One such reported, “I studied the book because 


‘required.’ I nearly studied my eyes out. 


it was 
I did not think we needed to try the suggestions 
unless we wanted to do so.” An extreme case 
surely, but such cases are much more frequent 
than requirers of “Readings from Books on 
Pedagogy” are willing to admit or would feel 
comfortable to know about. 

Regrettably, incorporation in practice is an 
entirely different matter from knowing in the- 
ory. This fact is easy to overlook. Prosecutors 
of training of teachers in service, frequently 


(Concluded on Page, 83) 
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The Building Question With Relation to Schools 


There is a disposition on the part of the pub- 
lic to postpone all enlargement of present school 
buildings, or the Wuilding of new ones, until 
“sfter the war,” no matter how badly they may 
be needed. ‘There are two reasons usually given 
for this attitude, the first one being that of 
patriotism, and the claim that all money should 
go into bonds or the several other channels 
which have to do with the direct prosecution of 
the war. ‘The other reason is the increased cost 
of building, due to higher prices of material and 
labor and the difficulties which are common to 
all business at the present time. 

To speak frankly, the question of patriotism 
in stopping or handicapping the development 
and operation of our schools is debatable. We 
are all agreed that there is but one position to 
take when we discuss the prosecution of the war, 
and that is one of full and complete support of 
the government in all its efforts to win the war. 
There can be no question as to whether we 
should be patriotic or not when it comes to con- 
tributing all we can, whether in money or ser- 
vice, toward winning the war. But it is per- 
fectly proper for each and every one of us to 
consider very carefully whether there are not 
several directions in which patriotism can mani 
fest itself. We cannot take the say of the man 
who is making shells and who maintains that 
every dollar should go into making shells, or of 
any other enthusiast in any one of a dozen lines, 
who is in favor of stopping everything but his 
particular line of work. 

The fact is, patriotism calls for generous sup- 
port of the government. It calls also for just as 
generous support of the many forms of activity 
which go to build up the manhood of the nation 
and to maintain our people as a people in con- 
dition to do their best in any line of endeavor. 
It is quite proper to search the advice or instruc 
tions of the government thru the various coun 
cils and bureaus, and try to find the spirit back 
of these instructions, for they are not always so 
clear and concise as to be interpreted in but one 
way, but, rather, there are apparent conflicting 
opinions as to what is the best thing to do. 
Hence, everyone must consider what real patriot- 
ism is and how he can best conserve the in- 
terests of the country while contributing his 
full share toward winning the war. 

The Problems Before School Boards. 

The question of cost now and hereafter, and 
the difficulties connected with building, can be 
discussed without having our patriotism ques- 
tioned. It will be well for anyone who thinks 
that prices are now at the top and that they 
will come tumbling down like a row of blocks 
on end when sometime in the dim and unknown 
future this war shall cease, to stop and consider 
that prices are the result of certain combina- 
tions of circumstances and that these cireum- 
stances which were working very effectively to 
advance prices before we thought of getting into 
the war are working now and will continue te 
work after the war is with increasing 
eficiency. Here, too, there is room for argu- 
ment and a call for very careful consideration 
before deciding to stop building and drift with 
the tide of events. 

Boards of education, especially those of our 
cities and towns, are never without new and 
trying problems. My association with boards 
of education, chiefly in connection with their 
building problems, has convinced me that the 
best element in the community is usually repre- 
sented on the school board, and that the work 
done by the board is conscientious and pains- 
taking work. 

New demands are constantly arising, aside 


over, 
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from the matter of inerease in number of pupils 
which eall for increase of room and equipment 
and hence increase of expense, which is very 
often out of proportion to the increase of in- 
come from taxes. How to strike the best aver- 
age, maintain the school in an efficient and up 
to-date condition, provide new courses of study 
demanded by changing conditions, and still keep 
expense within the income, calls for sound judg 
iment and careful business management. 

Under the war conditions of today, all ques- 
tions pertaining to the upkeep and development 
of our schools are more difficult of solution than 
ever, because of unsettled conditions, high prices 
for all supplies, the unusual demand for money, 
and the decreasing purchasing power of money. 
The situation requires a thoro study of condi- 
tions and calls for initiative and the will to 
advise and lead their communities, on the part 
of our boards of education in all matters per- 
taining to the schools. 


The Service of the High School. 

There never has been a time when the schools, 
especially our high schools, could be used to 
such good purpose and be made to render so 
large a service to the country as today. One of 
the great needs of the country is men and 
women equipped with a knowledge of chemistry, 
physies and of industrial vocations which will 
enable them to take a place and perform intelli- 
vent service in the laboratories and shops of our 
land. The part which the technically trained 
nan is playing in our war activities is very 
rreat. Our colleges stand first in the production 
of this type of man; our high schools next; and 
the high school is absolutely a prerequisite to 
the college. Any other method of producing 
this type of man power is extremely slow. The 
factory trained boy or man knows the process he 
vorks with every day without necessarily know- 
ing much beyond it. He becomes a routine man, 
lhe school trained man will. have the broader 
and more fundamental principles on which to 
build, will have more or less initiative and be 
capable of working independently on a variety 
of subjects. He is far more than a routine man, 

A distinguished educator said, a few days ago, 
im my presence, that our schools did not go far 
enough in the sciences; that the lack of thoro- 
ness in this department of our education con- 
stituted one of the reasons for the attitude of 
indifference on the part of the Central Powers 
to our country and to what we could do if we 
entered the war. 

The Bureau of Education at Washington evi- 
dently realized this situation when it issued its 
circular last May outlining ways in which the 
schools could be made to render greater service 
to the country. This circular recommends: 

That all schools should remain open with full 
quota of teachers. 

That all equipment for the best use of time, 
of teachers and pupils, as also all necessary in- 
crease of room, should be provided. 

That all high schools should give more atten- 
tion to chemistry, physics, biology, and to in- 
dustrial, social and civic subjects. They should 
remain open during the summer and give inten- 
sive work in sciences, manual training and 
domestic science and arts, and in trades and in- 
dustries. 

That all laboratories and shops in the high 
schools should be run at their full capacities. 

The circular is a call to the schools of the 
country to increased activity, to a greater output 
of trained young men and women. It brings 
home to the boards of education the necessity 
of maintaining the schools at their highest effi- 
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ciency and cites many ways in which this can 
be done. 
As To Governmental Opposition. 

The circular advises that “costly building 
should not be undertaken,” but when read in 
connection with the rest of the circular, this be- 
comes a plea rather for careful economy in 
building, providing what is necessary in an 
economical way, rather than more than is neces- 
sary in expensive or elaborate construction. 
Any other interpretation of this clause in the 
circular will operate to defeat the purpose of the 
circular in all schools not fully equipped now 
with a requisite amount of room and apparatus 
to make best use of time of teachers and pupils 
possible. 

Again, there is a wide, almost universal, be- 
lief that the Council of National Defense is 
opposed to all building. The council has stated, 
as a matter of general policy that “the resources 
of the country may be said to consist of men, 
money and materials, and that during the war 
any new undertaking should be tried and justi- 
fied by the test: Will the men, money and 
materials so applied best contribute to win the 
war?” Also, “New enterprises which are not 
fundamental to the efficient operation of the 
country’s necessary activities should not be un- 
dertaken.” The inquiry which called forth these 
statements was in relation to improvements, 
public and otherwise, involving large construc- 
tion work. ‘lhe statements can be variously in- 
terpreted, but in answer to a direct inquiry 
which had to do with proposed additions to 
schools, the council wrote: “The question 
raised is one which the council feels must be 
determined by local conditions.” 

There is nothing in the statements of the 
Council of Defense, or the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, that building and equipment necessary to 
the successful operation of our schools shall not 
be provided. The fact is, the question is one 
which each school board must determine and 
which must be governed by local conditions. In 
all times of financial stress in business, the 
“going concern” is the one to be taken care of 
before new enterprises can be considered. So 
here, the schools, as one of the most fundamen- 
tal of the country’s. activities and one which 
can be made to render signal service to the 
country, should be maintained at their full effi- 
ciency. and should receive the support to which 
a “going concern” is entitled, and not be allowed 
to deteriorate in any way. At the same time, 
the country’s present and extraordinary needs 
must be kept in mind, and more study and 
greater care must be used in planning and in 
building necessary improvements, in order to 
minimize expense and to meet the spirit of the 
suggestions and recommendations of the govern- 
ment thru its various councils and bureaus. 

Building Costs. 

Briefly, let us discuss how we can do so, as 
this phase has to do with costs and the difficul- 
ties of building. 

Building, like other activities, requires men 
(labor), money and materials. Building ma- 
terials have advanced since the war began, some 
very much more than others. But aside from 
the products of steel, iron and copper, the ad- 
vance in materials for building has not reached 
the proportional height obtained by other com- 
modities. 

Steel reached an exorhitant price, which price 
has since been regulated by the government and 
reduced somewhat. But still steel scores a 
larger advance than other building material, 
and is apt to maintain the advance. Prices for 
brick, sand, cement, stone and lumber vary in 
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different localities, but have scored good ad- 
vances over prices of two years ago, on the 
average. But the big question which we want 
answered is, are prices of material going down ‘ 
The concensus of opinion among producers of 
material is, they will not go down, but may go 
up. It is useless to compare present prices with 
those of the past, but we must compare with the 
probable prices of the future. 

Producers of building material have worked 
for years with little or no profit. Much that 
enters into cost of production has advanced in 
price. Coal, for instance, which price is regu- 
lated by the government, costs double or more 
than double what it formerly did, with little or 
no prospect of reduction. Machinery, mach- 
inery repairs, and all classes of supplies, cost 
more, all of which helps to swell the cost of the 
finished product. But the great underlying and 
dominating element in the cost of any product 
is labor, and labor is growing scarcer and dearer 
every day, with no prospect for an increase in 
supply at all commensurate with the increase 
in demand. The public press announces that 
millions of workmen will be needed by the 
government for work in various trades, both 
here and abroad, in building ships, and shops, 
in camps and in housing for men everywhere. 
These men are needed and must be had, but it 
does not take a very active imagination to see 
what the effect is to be on those communities 
from which the men will come. There is always 
a large mobile element in building labor which 
will meet in part this demand, but the balance 
will come from the steady and settled elements 
in communities where the work usually required 
to build new structures and make repairs has 
been suspended. ‘The loss of these men is a dis- 
tinct, and in a way, permanent loss to the com- 
munity and an added insurance of higher prices 
when the community resumes its usual activ- 
ities. The element of labor alone will be suffi- 
cient to hold prices up, both now and hereafter, 
for when once up wages do not go down as a 
general rule. Labor costs have been steadily 
increasing for years. 

Means of Keeping Down Costs. 

The history of building, however, has been 
that the total cost of building does not advance 
in direct proportion with the increase in price 
of material or labor. The offset has been ob- 
tained by closer study of conditions, resulting 
in greater economy of construction and use of 
material, by better and more effective organiza- 
tion of the work, the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery, and similar methods. Present con- 
ditions call for increased efforts along these 
lines. Se 
An efficient means of reducing costs 18 in- 
telligent planning. 

Many schools, high schools especially, estab- 
lished and in operation for many years, cannot 
now do their full share in teaching all they 
should and as thoroly as they should to equip 
young men and women in scientific and indus- 
trial branches, because of badly overcrowded 
buildings and insufficient equipment. The 
buildings represent quite large investments and 
the spirit of the times forbids the abandonment 
of any building to make way for a new one so 
long as the present building can be put to good 
use. 

A study of the published plans of school build- 
ings will develop the fact that practically all of 
them have been planned according to some well 
defined type as a complete building to accom- 
modate a number of pupils not very much in 
excess of the number in the school at the time 
of building, and without any opportunity for 
enlargement or extension except at an unreason- 
able loss of investment and cost. There is no 


real economy in this kind of planning, for in an 
active and growing community the high school 
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DR. J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Newark, N. J. 

The satisfaction which has been expressed in educational 
circles at the recent election of Dr. Chandler to succeed the 
late A. B. Poland, is due not only to his high scholarly at- 
tainments as an administrator, but also to his warm hearted, 
genial character and deserved popularity. 

Dr. Julian Alvin Carroll Chandler is a native of Guiney’s, 
Caroline County, Virginia, where he was born 46 years ago. 
He is descended from one of the oldest families of the state 
and received his education and has had his professional ex- 
perience almost entirely within the commonwealth. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at William and 
Mary College and his doctor's degree at Johns Hopkins. 
Richmond College has honored him with the degree of doctor 
of laws. He has held teaching and executive positions in 
several Virginia colleges notably Richmond College. For 
three years he was editor of Silver, Burdett & Company and 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. Since 1909 he has been 
at the head of the Richmond school system. Thru his instru- 
mentality the schools of the city have been entirely reorgan- 
ized upon a highly efficient basis. He is the author of several 
textbooks on geography and history and is prominent in 
national organizations. 


enrollment will double about every eight years. 
All buildings should be studied and can be 
studied if one is willing to put forth the effort, 
with a view to providing sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the ultimate number of pupils to be 
cared for in the district, and the plans so 
arranged that the building can be built in sec- 
tions as needed to accommodate the growing 
needs of the district. In this study earnest 
effort should be made to use present buildings, 
if any, to the fullest advantage, and make pos- 
sible financing and building by easy stages. If 
the building is to be for elementary school pur- 
poses, a socalled unit plan can be developed 
without much difficulty; if for high school pur- 
poses, the work will be more complicated, and 
while a unit scheme has been talked of for high 
schools, I have seen no successful solution as 
yet. At the same time, considerable flexibility 
of plan is possible and the building in sections 
as suggested is practicable. 

Building in sections, as suggested, will be 
found helpful in financing by making possible 
smaller bond issues, running for shorter time, 
thus saving in the gross amount of interest to 
be paid. 

Choice of Materials as a Means of Economy. 

Formerly the architect had considerable lati- 
tude in choice of material and in types of con- 
struction. Today he is limited, and the archi- 
tect who will best serve his client is the one 
who, in addition to a knowledge of school prac- 
tice, is also thoroly conversant with building 
construction, the material market, transporta- 
tion difficulties, and all other elements which 
influence the matter of securing material and 
which enter into the cost of building. There 
are many stories and rumors afloat concerning 
materials being requisitioned for government 
use, concerning cars being withdrawn from gen- 
erai use and restricted to special uses. There 
generally is foundation for these rumors, but 
the effect of these restrictions is not always so 
bad as painted, and by close study of the general 


market and the general trend of freight move- 
ment much can be done to facilitate the getting 
of material and having it delivered. 

Careful designing and choice of material can 
do much more to reduce cost. If steel is ex- 
cessively high in price, intelligent designing 
will substitute cheaper forms of construction go 
far as possible, in order to eliminate steel. If 
the government has requisitioned all long leaf 
pine above certain sizes and your building uses 
that material, a change in distribution of ma- 
terial will adapt the construction to sizes and 
shapes which are not requisitioned. Govern- 
ment specifications for material are usually 
rigid and will leave much material suitable and 
obtainable for general building operations, 
Transportation, of course, must be secondary to 
government needs and requirements, but up to 
the present writing there has been a surplus of 
transportation above government requirements, 
[t goes without saying that more time will be 
required for building operations than formerly, 
Hence, we must look that much farther into the 
future in considering school requirements, and 
order early. Design the building to use local 
material, so far as possible, and reduce the use 
of outside material to a minimum, to save trans- 
portation. Buildings can be planned with units 
adapted to standard sizes of material and much 
expensive material can be eliminated altogether, 
very often with benefit to the appearance of the 
building. Great care must be taken to pre- 
determine costs and so be able to finance the 
whole matter in the beginning. Lack of care in 
making complete preliminary estimates and fol- 
lowing with complete working drawings and 
specifications is one of the most fruitful sources 
of large extra expense. 

More attention must be given to constructive 
details, and some changes will, undoubtedly, de- 
velop in methods of contracting. Of one thing 
we can be assured. Contracting firms will con- 
sider ways and means of decreasing operating 
costs and will repeat past history in offsetting 
in a measure the advancing costs of material 
and labor by improved methods of operation and 
management. Co-operation between architects 
and contractors affords a means of effecting 
economy and the conscientious and painstaking 
architect will search out these economies and 
embody them in his plans and specifications 
prior to letting the contracts. 

I am thoroly convinced from what I can learn 
of the material market, the demand for labor 
and all things entering into building cost, that 
the wise man is the one who ceases to compare 
the present with the past, but seeks to learn of 
the- future, for the old order of things has 
passed. Taking all things into consideration, 
the certain rapid growth in attendance in our 
schools, the greater time consumed in building, 
the fact that the need of intelligent men and 
women is greater than ever; and because the 
schools can do as much as any agency in train- 
ing and sending out such men and women, it 
would seem that boards of education should con- 
sider very carefully all means of increasing their 
usefulness and providing whatever is necessary 
to maintain the schools at the highest standard 
of efficiency. Oare for these needs now in the 
way outlined in time to make the fullest use of 
the facilities provided will undoubtedly prove 
to be foresighted and economical. 

Boards of education are expected to determine 
al! requirements of our schools and to lead our 
citizens in whatever action needs to be taken 
to provide for them. If our citizens wish to be 
really patriotic, they will comply with the wish 
of the Bureau of Education and make their 
schools a real factor in winning the war by fur- 
nishing everything required in the way of room, 
equipment and material, to enable their teachers 
to do the work they are employed to do. 
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| The Use of Score Cards for Judging Textbooks 





The practice of using textbooks in such fun- 
damental grade subjects as reading, language, 
gelling, and arithmetic is almost universal. 
Qourses of study often present extensive and 
helpful suggestions tor the teacher, and some- 
times contain valuable supplementary material 
for the pupil. The regular textbook in the hand 
of the pupil, however, is potentially the most 
important equipment required for school work. 
The money spent last year for textbooks for use 
in the public schools of the United States 
ymounted to nearly fifteen millions of dollars, 
or three per cent of the entire expenditure for 
public school education. The method of judg- 
ing textbooks merits consideration, therefore, 
jrom the dual standpoint of their importance in 
our educational practice and the large expendi- 
ture of money involved in their use. 

A grade textbook in a given subject should 
contain at least the minimum of subject matter, 
presented in an orderly manner, in harmony 
with the principles of sound psychology and ap- 
proved method in that subject. 

The judging of subject matter, organization, 
presentation, and other important features em- 
bodied in a given text, is a complex problem 
which involves discriminating analysis, and a 
careful weighing of values. ‘The problem is not 
for those outside the profession, for it demands 
the best technical thought and genuine profes- 
sional skill. ‘The use of a score card in this task 
should systematize, clarify, and facilitate the 
process of reaching an intelligent decision. 

Within the past four years, the Joliet ele- 
mentary schools have changed texts in reading 
in the first four grades, and in language and in 
spelling thruout the grades. In 
followed the same general plan which our selec 
tion of readers will illustrate. 


each case we 


Joliet Reading Score Card. 
Rate I on basis of 50; II on basis of 25; III 
on basis of 25. 
I. SusgecT MATTER 
. Value as literature. 
. Value if not literature. 
. Appeal to child’s interests. 
. Moral value. 
. Variety in type, including humor 
. Adaptability to dramatization. 
. Quantity of material. 
. Amount of suitable poetry. 
. Gradation of material. 
. Material invented for sake of method. 
If so, does method outweigh lack ol 
literature and thought material? 


PET POURED cocci cvisicacwesoesscs 25 
1. Sentences within grasp of child as to 
thought and construction. 
2. Vocabulary. 
a. Within grasp of child. 
b. Introduced gradually. 
c. Amount of repetition. 
d. Number of words. 
3. Treatment of phonics. 
4. Development of independence in child. 
5. Uniformity of series from pupil’s 
standpoint. 
lll. MecHANICAL MAKE-UP OF Book.......... 25 
1. Binding. 
a. Flexible. 
b. Durable 
c. Artistic. 
. Paper. 
3. Type. 
. Arrangement of page. 
a. Crowded. 
b. Length of lines. 
c. Margins. 
5. Illustrations. 
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a. Appeal to children, 
b. Aid in getting thought of selection. 
ec. Execution. 
d. Location on page. 
e. Distribution thru book. 
Toran 
Rank 


R. O. Stoops, Joliet, Ill. 


Soon after the opening of school, three years 
ago, the superintendent selected a committee to 
assist in an examination of primary readers. 
This committee consisted of the primary super- 
visor and nine principals and classroom teach- 
ers, representing the different sections of the 
school district and all the grades to be covered 
by the investigation. All available material on 
the teaching and testing of reading was placed 
before the committee, and all members under- 
took a serious study of this material. 


Krom the many different series of readers 
offered by the publishers we found ten which 
seemed to merit a careful examination. These 


were purchased in sets of twenty and tried out 
during the fall and winter in the buildings 
represented on the committee. 

Meanwhile all discussions in committee were 
based upon a preliminary draft of a score card 
This was enlarged, re- 
arranged and modified, as helpful suggestions 
came from members of the com- 
mittee, until all approved the score card in the 


prepared in the office. 
the various 


form presented below. It came thru group 
effort and represented the composite judgment 
of the superintendent, the supervisor, the prin- 
cipals, and the classroom teachers at that time. 

As you examine this score card, please keep 
in mind that we justified every topic and the 
major valuations assigned from the standpoint 
of the best thought on the subject, as we under- 


stood it, and our own local conditions as we 


interpreted them. 

You will notice that we conducted our exam- 
ination of readers from the three general view- 
points of subject matter, pupil’s problems, and 
the mechanical make-up of books. 


Joliet Language Score Card. 
Rate I on basis of 20; II on basis of 20; IIl 
on basis of 50; IV on basis of 10. 
I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
Scope and nature of development. 
Il. CHARACTER OF SuBJECT MATTER........-- 20 
(Variety, interest, inspiration.) 

1. Stories—Within understanding of child, 
worthy subject, simple plot movement, 
child left in sympathy with good. 

2. Poems—Warth while from standpoint 

of the child. 

3. Pietures—Adaptation to use. 

4. Games and various activities appealing 
to children. 

5. Dictation exercises. 

Il1I. METHOD OF PRESENTATION..........+e00. 50 


1. Effort to motivate language work. 
2. To arouse and stimulate thought and 


feeling. 

3. Self-directing. Giving practice in the 
habit of clear thinking and concise ex- 
pression. 

4. Variety of types of language work— 
narration, description, letter writing. 

5. Abundant provision for oral English 
tending to develop good language 
habits. 

6. Emphasis upon clearness, force and 

unity in composition. 

. Constructive word study to strengthen 

vocabulary. 

8. Provision for systematized and cumula 
tive drill with attention to common 
errors of speech. 

9. The essentials of grammar presented in 
an interesting way and applied in com- 
position. N. E. A. Nomenclature. 

10. Accuracy and consistency of treatment. 

IV. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP OF BOOKS.......... 10 

Binding—Flexible, durable, artistic. 

Paper—Quality, finish. 

Type—Easy to read. 

Arrangement of page—Pleasing spacing. 

Illustrations—Appeal to children, 

execution. 


Tm co bo 


— 


TOTAL 
RANK 
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Believing that the right kind of subject mat- 
ter in children’s reading unconsciously will lay 
the basis for a wide appreciation of literary 
values later on, we assigned an arbitrary value 
of 50 for this major division. We believed that 
primary reading material should be judged first 
as literature, and that information and method 
may be given by the use of material which has 
real literary value. Some “method” readers are 
entirely wanting in literary value. Subject 
matter should also have an intrinsic appeal to 
the child, and there should be variety in type of 
material, including suitable poetry. Much of it 
should lend itself to simple dramatization and 
possess rather definite moral value. The quan- 
tity and gradation of material are evidently too 
important to be overlooked. At this point it 
should be stated that the ten sub-divisions under 
"subject matter” were not considered of equal 
importance, but, as a convenient basis of com- 
parison on this card, they were so regarded. 

Five subdivisions were considered under the 
general topic of “pupil’s problems” with a major 
valuation of 25. All sentences and words should 
be within the grasp of the child. Two given 
series of readers for beginners may show a vast 
difference in the number of words used, the 
manner in which they are introduced, and the 
provision made for repetition which is so essen- 
tion in fixing a vocabulary. The treatment of 
phonics and the general method employed should 
lead to the development of independence in the 
child. We found instances where the different 
volumes of a series were not at all uniform in 
merit. An excellent primer, for example, might 
be followed by a first or second reader much in- 
ferior in many ways. 

The “mechanical make-up,” with an assigned 
valuation of 25, was also considered under five 


Joliet Spelling Score Card. 
Rate I on basis of 30; II on basis of 40; Ill 
on basis of 20; IV on basis of 10. 
I. VOCABULARY 
1. Number of words. 
2. Selection of words. 
a. Child’s vocabulary. 
b. Provision for enlargement of 
vocabulary. 
c. Necessary vocabulary for future as 
determined by modern surveys. 
Il. ORGANIZATION 
1. Graduation. 
2. Grouping. 
a. Sound, syllabication, derivation. 
b. Use, association, related meaning. 
c. Unusual spelling, homonyms, 
synonyms, antonyms. 
d. Number of new words and methods 
of introducing them. 
3. Dictation exercises. 
a. Word building. 
b. Application of meaning. 
c. Attention to visual emphasis. 
d. Wholesome in thought. 
4. Comprehensive and frequent reviews 
and contests. 
5. Appeal to child thru 
a. Illustration. 
b. Quotations. 
c. Mechanical devices. 
d. Interesting exercises. 
III. Arps in DeveLopina INDEPENDENT SPpELL- 
SG ARUMREE: 620i i ceviedensdete cian . 20 
1. Phonics, syllabication, accent, diacriti- 
cal marking, insofar as they lead to 
efficiency in spelling. 
2. Definite help leading to making of rules. 
3. Directions for children and for teachers. 
4. Training in the use of the dictionary. 
5. Attention to pronunciation. 
IV. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP ..... eteccbevetess ae 
1. Paper and binding. 
2. Type and arrangement of page. 
3. Number of volumes. 
4. Cost of set. 
TOTAL 
RANK 
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sub-heads. The relative importance of the 
mechanical side of primary readers is greater 
than that of language books, for example, which 
are used primarily in the intermediate and 
grammar grades. This is due to the fact that 
pictures and type have a large place in securing 
and holding the attention of the child in the 
lower grades, while the story carries its appeal 
unaided in the more advanced grades. The mat- 
ter of eye strain and the appeal thru the ar- 
rangement of the page and the illustrations, 
therefore, are the principal points to be consid- 
ered under this head. The five sub-divisions of 
this and of the preceding general topic were 
assigned equal valuations on the score card for 
the sake of convenience in application. 

Near the end of the school year, after a fair 
trial in the classrooms, the various series of 
primary readers were carefully studied and sepa- 
rately scored by each member of the committee. 
The score card gave all members the same points 
of attack in considering the relative merits of 
the series under consideration. The method of 
procedure was clear cut and definite. When we 
met to compare results, we could all think and 
speak in common terms. 

Each member of the committee was asked to 
indicate the titles of the three series to which 
he had given the highest rating. All the titles 
which were not retained in this way were imme- 
diately dropped from further consideration. 
Four of the ten series remained for continued 
investigation and further discussion. By a 
final elimination we reached an agreement 
which was satisfactory to the entire committee. 

The final step consisted of a formal recom- 
mendation by the superintendent, after the work 
of the committee had been explained to the 
board of education. With scarcely a question, 
and without debate, the board unanimously 
adopted the recommendation. 

Two years ago we examined texts in lan- 
guage, and a year ago we made a study of texts 
in spelling in the same general way, except that 
we did not test out the various books in the 
classroom. In each case we made a careful 
study of the literature available, and then for- 
mulated our score card to crystallize our opin- 
ions. The application of the language and spell- 
ing score cards were made in the same manner, 
and by careful elimination a choice was indi- 
cated in each case, and the formal recommenda- 
tion and final adoption followed as a matter of 
course. 

Time will permit but a brief reference to the 
language and spelling score cards. 

Under “general organization” in language we 
had in mind the scope and orderly development 
which the authors were clearly attempting. In 
some of the texts examined we could detect very 
little in the way of organization in the chao: of 
material presented. 

We believed that there should be variety of 
subject matter in language books, and that they 
should possess interest and inspiration for the 
child. The materials thru the use of which lan- 
guage training is to be given will have an im- 
portant influence on the results attained. 

The “method of presentation” embodies the 
underlying pedagogy of language training, and 
we therefore assigned it a value of 50 in our 
scheme of rating. Another committee consider- 
ing this subject would probably accept some and 
reject many of our ten points under this head. 

In preparing a spelling score card, we tried to 
profit by the recent studies and investigations 
in the subject, particularly in respect to the size 
and character of the vocabulary. We attempted 
to condense the pedagogy of the subject under 
the major topics of “organization” and “aids in 
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LOYALTY PLEDGE 
ALASKA SCHOOLS 


ae 
We, pupils of the 


Alaska Schools, being loyal to om country, the United States of Am- 
erica, and knowing that our soldiers and sailors, with their 
are at present fighting against those who would destroy liberty in the 
world and overthrow our Nation, do herehy pledge ourselves to the 
following in order that we may assist in this great cause and help to 
make the world a better place for boys and girls of all nations 


comrades, 


1. We will be loyal in word and deed to the government of the United 
States of America and of the Territory of Alaska 


2. We will help our parents or those with whom we live to seve wheat 
meats, fats and sugar. 


3. We will not waste food or anything else which is useful to our 
country. 


4. We will help to save sugar, by eating not more than one-half as 
much candy as we have been eating. 


5. We will be careful of our shoes and clothing in order that they may 
be worn for as long a time as possible. 


6. We will perform our school tacks in such a way that we may be of 
real use to this, our Country, and to the world. 


Vored upon and adopted by the pupils of this room on 1918 


Lee Pe PEPE PEE REPRE REPRE REPRE ER SPEER ERE RESP EEE PE EEE SS 


Teacher 
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All the Alaskan schools have taken the loyalty pledge, of 
which the abovegis a small reproduction. A copy has been 
signed and displayed in,each building.and individual copies 
have been signed by the children and filed with the Territorial 
Education Departmentfat Juneau. 


developing independent spelling ability.” In our 
opinion, the sub-divisions are fundamental in 
character but not necessarily inclusive. 

The value of the principle involved in the 
three score cards herewith presented is the thing 
which should be emphasized. No special merit 
is claimed for these outlines except that each 
represents the composite opinion of the com- 
mittee which formulated it, at the time the 
members of that committee were giving the sub- 
ject earnest study. Following the same prin- 
ciple, any superintendent, assisted by a group 


of his teachers, may produce a score card dif. 
ferent in detail and probably much more sciep. 
tific than any one of these. This difference jy 
detail would simply reflect different individyg) 
thought and viewpoint, and the influence of dif. 
local conditions. The resulting seop 
card, therefore, while being similar in principle 
would be different in detail. 

In like manner, another committee, using the 
score card which we used, might examine the 
same series of texts which we examined ang 
reach a very different conclusion. A score card 
for judging textbooks is not a yard stick to be 
applied by all with the same results. The mem. 
bers of every textbook committee should develop 
their own score card, emphasizing the things 
which they consider most important. The prip. 
ciple of having a definite objective guide, which 
can be intelligently applied by each teacher cop. 
cerned, is fundamental in the process. 

The use of score cards for judging textbooks, 
therefore, seems to offer the following advap. 
tages: 

1. The score card crystallizes the mature 
thought of the committee into definite objective 
standards of judgment. 

2. These standards form a clear cut and 
usable basis of comparison. 

3. All members of the committee can then 
conduct their investigations from the same 
points of attack. 

4. When they meet to compare results, they 
can all think and speak in common terms. 

5. The procedure is scientific and highly pro- 
fessional. 

6. The final choice will command the ap- 
proval of the board, the confidence of the teach- 
ing force, and the respect of the community. 

7. The accepted use of a score card in judg- 
ing textbooks, by its very nature, should bar lay- 
men from a voice in the proceedings. 

8. The score card commands the respect of 
fair-minded representatives of the publishers, 
and offers an effective barrier to the bookman 
who would try to use undue influence or “pull” 
in securing an adoption. 


terent 


GENERAL CRITERIA OF THE WORK OF 
A BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS ‘* 


It is deemed wise, before entering on a crit- 
ical discussion of the material which has been 
presented in the foregoing pages relative to the 
organization and functions of the board of 
school directors of Harrisburg, to set up the 
standards by which the work of the board is to 
be appraised. It is intended to lay down what 
are considered the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the management of a public school 
system by a board of education. It is believed 
that these principles are those upon which the 
most efficient administration of the schools can 
be based. 

In discussing these principles the board is 
considered mainly in the light of (1) the admin- 
istrative relations between the board and its 
officers arid executives, (2) its responsibility to 
the people of the community. 

The questions which will be discussed are— 

1, What functions should be performed by 
the board? 

2. What functions should be performed by 
its executives or officers ¢ 

3. How may the board best discharge its 
duties with respect to the system and its com- 
munity ¢ 


* Extract from the Business Survey of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., schools. 


The Board Should Be a Planning and Reviewing 
Body. 

In any organization the functions of manage 
ment should be so distributed that they fall in 
the jurisdiction of those individuals or subunits 
of organization where they will be most eft- 
ciently performed. In the organization scheme 
of the school system of Harrisburg the board of 
school directors constitutes the local legislative 
body. It is a board composed of laymen, each 
appointed for a period of six years, who receive 
no compensation for their services and who are 
required to give only a comparatively small por- 
tion of their time to the duties of the position. 
They are a highly selected group, chosen by the 
electorate of the city. They come from repre 
sentative walks in life. They are different in 
that they have various points of view, in some 
cases a different social or racial background. 
They are alike in that they are ostensibly public 
spirited and interested in the educational wel- 
fare of the community. 

Keeping in mind the above facts, what are the 
functions which can best be discharged by these 
men? Being unpaid and giving part time, the 
extent to which demands may be made upon 
their time is limited. Being a lay board, they 
are not expected to solve the technical problems 
incident to the management of the public school 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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In the average school system much of the 
time of the board of education and the superin- 
tendent is given over to the purchase of school 
supplies and equipment. Whether the board 
itself undertakes to purchase everything neces- 
sary to keep the schools in operation, or whether 
this is left largely to the superintendent, the 
clerk, a supply committee, or a purchasing 
agent the work often proves very annoying to 
all concerned. 

The writer recently communicated with a 
number of school officers and school supply 
houses, asking them to state their grievances 
and to suggest means of co-operation between 
buyer and seller. Replies were received from 212 
school officers and from 23 managers of school 
supply houses. Nearly every state of the Union 
is represented in these replies, so that the com- 
posite reflects fairly well the general conditions 
in this respect. 


Grievances of the Seller. 

All of the school supply houses mentioned at 
least one grievance. While some of their replies 
are very frank, they are given below without 
change in wording, in the hope that they will 
give school officers the seller’s point of view and 
thus lead eventually to a better understanding. 

The grievance most frequently mentioned is 
“the tendency of customers to wait until schoo] 
opens and then expect prompt service.” All 
urge early buying to avoid the rush season. 

Another common grievance is “the failure of 
customers to get notation of damage upon 
freight bill in making claims.” One supply 
house terms this grievance “the worst of all.” 
Customers expect dealers to replace broken arti- 
cles promptly. This they usually do, and then 
the customer fails to give the supply house a 
chance to collect the claim from the railroad 
company because no notation of damage was 
made upon the freight bill. In case goods are 
damaged in transit but the breakage is not dis- 
covered until the goods are unpacked the cus- 
tomer should make affidavit to the facts in the 
case. Most supply houses furnish blank forms 
for this purpose, but school officers often neglect 
to fill these out and return them, even tho the 
supply house has already furnished a duplicate 
of the broken article. Without this affidavit the 
supply house is powerless to collect from the 
railroad company. One large firm reports an 
annual loss of hundreds of dollars in this way. 
due entirely to carelessness and indifference on 
the part of school officers. 

“Indefinite orders” is another source of grief 
to the seller. In the average supply house not a 
day passes that some order is not received that 
is 80 indefinite that it is impossible to fill it. 
Many orders are unsigned; many have no clear 
shipping directions; in others the penmanship is 
very illegible; nearly all are lacking in definite 
specifications as to size, quality, color, and so 
forth, Perhaps it is: “Send us ten seats;” 
“Send us the same kind of examination paper 
we had two years ago;” “Mail me a copy of 
Tarr & McMurry’s Geography.” 


Co-operation Between 


Buyer and Seller 


A Phase of the Problem of School Purchasing 


Homer L. Nearpass, Department of Education, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Other grievances 
times are: 

“Failure of cash customers to enclose enough 
money.” 

“Failure of customers to enclose postage or 
other transportation charges small 
orders.” 

“Tendency of customers to order from old 
catalogs and to expect to get goods at old 
prices.” 

“Failure to check up supplies promptly in 
order to assist supplier in making good shortage 
and breakage.” 

“Failure to pay for goods as per contract.” 

“Tendency of boards to hold goods a long 
time before making payment. Warrants for 
time sales never draw interest. Dealer has to 
wait until buyer has found it convenient to 
check goods and authorize payment.” 

“Lack of ordinary business courtesy and con- 
sideration on the part of schoolmen. They as a 
class do not mix enough with businessmen.” 

“Tendency of boards to disregard small bills, 
allowing them to run and paying no attention to 
statements.” 

“General disregard of terms of sale by school 
boards.” 

“Order placed by one member of board and 
paid by another without giving facts. Hard to 
properly credit.” 

“Failure to promptly check bills, and im- 
proper claims for shortage.” 
“Neglecting settlement. 
letters pertaining to same.” 

“Holding back payment when only a slight 
adjustment is to be made and no definite in- 
structions as to what is wanted.” 

“Neglect to answer inquiries concerning prob- 
able needs and approximate date of purchase, 
even when postals or stamps are enclosed for 
information.” 

“Failure of customer to properly differentiate 
between first class merchandise and just any 
merchandise, and too great a tendency to buy 
from local dealers regardless of both price and 
quality.” 

“Expecting quotations ninety days to six 
months old to apply now.”—In this connection. 
one firm reports the following incident: “A 
superintendent had been given a quotation on 
some manual training benches good until Octo- 
ber 15. The order was received October 18, but 
dated back October 13. The letter had to travel 
only 175 miles. Tho it was a clear case of fraud 
the order was filled at a loss of $11.50, for the 
sake of holding future business. The manu- 
facturers had raised their price on October 15, 
and we could not conscientiously follow our 
customer’s example and date back our order.” 


mentioned one or more 


on mail 


Failing to answer 


Grievances of the Buyer. 

The grievances mentioned most frequently by 
the buyer are substitutions, delays in shipping, 
and broken or damaged goods. Many buyers 
mention the fact that they do not allow substi- 
tutions but that dealers sometimes try to make 
them. Delays in shipping and damaged goods 
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are chargeable partly to the shipper and partly 
to the transportation companies. The shipper 
fails to anticipate the needs of his customers 
and is too often out of stock. This causes the 
shipment to be made in “dribs,” much to the 
annoyance of the buyer. Careless packing on 
the part of the shipper and rough handling by 
the transportation companies account for broken 
goods. 

Delay on the part of the dealer in sending his 
bill often causes the goods to arrive first, with 
the result that it is hard to check them because 
there is no way to tell what the dealer claims to 
have shipped and what will follow. 

A few buyers complain of overcharges and 
sudden increases in prices without warning, 
especially since the war. They feel that catalog 
prices are valueless unless they remain fixed 
until superceded by other price lists. They 
claim it is not fair to advertise goods at certain 
prices and then charge more on the bill. 

Others complain of excessive transportation 
charges due to lack of judgment on the part of 
the shipper as to routing. Goods are often sent 
by express that should go by freight or pameel 
post. 

One buyer told of getting a shipment of paste 
in which most of the jars were only partly filled. 
An appeal to the state department of weights 
and measures brought about an adjustment from 
the dealer. In this same shipment forty jars 
were broken, due partly to careless packing. 


Suggestions for Co-operation From the Seller. 

“Tt is impossible for the manufacturers to 
handle the orders placed during June, July, and 
August for deliveries before September 1, even 
if stock is on hand in excess of needs. The 
flood of orders necessitates hiring green and in- 
experienced help in all departments, thus open- 
ing the way for many expensive and exasperat- 
ing errors and delays. Factories located in rural 
towns swamp the limited freight handling facil- 
ities of railways. Eighty per cent of the school 
desk manufacturers have not yet delivered or 
even shipped more than ninety per cent of the 
business sold for shipment prior to September 
first, and it is now December. Schools have 
suffered, manufacturers have suffered, all have 
experienced losses that could have been avoided 
had the school boards bought furnishings in the 
early months of the year.”—A. B. W. 

“The buyer can save money by purchasing 
supplies from a reputable concern without ask- 
ing for bids. The work of estimating on a large 
list adds ten per cent to the cost of the goods. 
The best business for the buyer and seller is the 
mail business.”—E. B. 

“There is at present too little attention given 
to purchasing school supplies. The personality 
and friendship of the salesman counts often 
more than quality and price. There are many 
instances of the buyer’s offering to buy a cer- 
tain article or articles, ‘provided they can come 
thru a certain dealer,’ and refusing to buy them 
when such an arrangement is not made. In 
——, probably 75 per cent of all the school 
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supplies of the state are bought by township 
trustees who know little or nothing, and care 
less, of the comparative values of many things 
which they purchase. It is not at all unusual 
for them to pay $25 for ink when $5 would have 
answered just as well. In spite of the fact that 
each year these trustees advertise for bids and 
are supposed to accept the lowest and best bid, 
they too often, and quite generally, buy from 
the agent who shows them the greatest consid- 
eration and courtesy, regardless of prices and 
values. Our trustee system, so far as the rural 
schools are concerned, is a tragedy and a farce. 
An effort will be made at the coming legisla- 
ture to change the present law.”—H. K. 

“1. Buyer should place orders for goods for 
fall use in June or July when possible and de- 
mand that they be shipped then, not later. 

“2. Orders should be made up from a cata- 
log, not from memory. Catalog numbers and 
sizes should always be clearly’ stated. 

“3. The seller should as a general rule stock 
heavier to meet the fall demand.”—N. A. S. 

“The buyer can make it possible for the 
dealer to give him better service by paying cash 
in advance.”—P. B. W. 

Suggestions for Co-operation From the Buyer. 

“You are tackling a question of great finan- 
cial consequence to counties and districts. No 
district (outside of city) should be allowed to 
purchase supplies except with the ‘O. K.’ of the 
county superintendent as to kind, quality, and 
price. This plan enables the county superin- 
tendent to ‘make a dicker’ with supply houses 
whereby a price much lower is obtained than 
the districts could get, acting singly. Exper- 
ience has shown that some supply houses have 
about as many prices as they have customers, 
and some graft money besides. A local dealer 
ean, and will, if compelled, make a low price on 
all standard quality goods. He can be held to 
account easily. Schools are sadly in need of 
business capacity in handling their funds.”— 
H. M. J. 

“In my judgment a very good way for co- 
operation between buyer and seller would be 
some means by which each purchasing agent for 
the school could inform the supply houses of 
their needs and contemplated purchases for the 
ensuing year so that each supply house could 
save needless advertising and could correspond 
with some degree of certainty as to the needs 
of the school, and also so that the school could 
get the benefit of considerate attention and dis- 
counts.”—K. L. P. 

“We have found that companies will give ex- 
cellent satisfaction if we demand good service 
in order to retain the business. For this reason 
we have for six years bought most of our paper 
of all kinds from one firm. New firms wishing 
to get. the business are asked to submit prices. 
Usually the firm we deal with is giving us better 
goods for the money. In reference to kinder- 
garten supplies, we have dealt with one firm. 
They send a man early—usually in April—and 
we get good results. The agent and firm know 
our needs and requirements. We change as soon 
as we find anything not up to what we have 
ordered.” —E. S. W. 


Purchase Early and in Large Quantity. 

“The buyer can make it possible for the seller 
to give him better service by buying earlier and 
by placing larger orders for special made-up 
materials, even tho some storage must be paid. 
It is cheaper in the long run than placing small 
orders.”—A. S. T. 

“I personally believe that buyer and seller are 
upon as closely a co-operative basis as is essen- 
tial for economy in good business management. 
Good service and low prices are dependent upon 
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competition. Competition produces that co- 
operation between buyer and seller. Any other 
kind of a nicety of feeling or sentiment relative 
to co-operation is largely imagination. It is too 
deeply ground into human nature for the seller 
to take all the good ground he can and for the 
buyer to do the same. The greatest saving can 
be made thru purchasing direct from the fac 
tories. A saving of from 20 per cent to 33 per 
cent can be thus easily made over dealing with 
supply houses, whose profits are usually as large 
or larger than the above. I have found them 
equally courteous and prompt as the supply 
houses.”—A. T. M. 

“T have found it to be true that there are 
some supply houses that do most of their busi- 
ness on paper—that is, they keep a very limited 
amount of goods on hand and when an order 
comes in they send to some other supply house 
or the factory for the goods, in this way delay 
ing the order. In many of their catalogs they 
state that they are in a position to fill orders, 
but the above is the method used. 
the library books are listed by some houses and 
very few books are kept in stock. It takes many 
weeks for them to gather up a list after it has 
been sent in. The buyer should place orders 
early.”—J. H. J. 

“Oo-operate by early placing of orders and by 
seeking special advice from traveling salesmen 
as to best time to purchase.”—FE. J. 

Advantages of Mail Orders. 

“We are well pleased with our mail order ser 
vice. We would much rather buy from the local 
dealers, of whom we have six, but materials and 
supplies cost us about twice as much for many 
times inferior grades. Therefore we believe that 
to save some eight to twenty dollars on a single 
order of supplies for the whole community by 
ordering by mail is much better than making a 
few dealers rich with the taxes of the people. 
When local dealers give us a square deal we will 
trade at home.”—M. P. T. 

“Buyer should give ample time in ordering, 
be explicit in orders and specifications, and 
make trips to supply houses to see just what is 
on hand. Seller should not try to sell some 
thing that is not needed and should pack goods 
carefully.”—T. E. P. 

“Regarding better selling service—the sellers 
can quote their best prices in proportion to the 
clearness of the specifications, placing them all 
on an absolutely fair basis. 

“Joint quantity purchases— The tendency 
thruout the country is to favor the buying in as 
large quantities as possible thru joint purchases 
with other city departments and even with other 
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communities, as exemplified in the local county 
and state institution boards and in the ‘North 
Shore’ community purchases in Illinois. The 
larger the miscellaneous lists the more delay 
naturally in the final consummation of the plan, 
due to the technicalities of a large routine gys. 
tem. Financial gain must be obtained by pre. 
paring lists of wants months and even a year jp 
advance. Where a product like coal is pur. 


chased thru the local trade it has been found in } 
our case that one company would not attempt to 
carry the entire city contract, and the bids wer | 
distributed among such dealers as were able ty:| 


carry a certain amount of the business in pro. 


‘portion to their facilities for handling it. 


“Home trade—The local dealers naturally ey. 
pect to secure the business of their own town, 
The policy on this point must be decided by 
each community individually. Our purchase 
are not confined to the local dealers, who com 
pete with the rest of the country. Wherever 
prices or conditions are equal he is favored, and 
we find he is holding his own very well. The 
theory is one of considering the local dealer’ 
gains as against the saving of money for the 
M. T. W. 
State Control Helpful. 


entire taxpaying community.” 


“One method of clearing up the difficultig | 


between the buyer and seller would be for the 
various states to adopt laws similar to those of 
Minnesota and other states which require book 
companies to file with the state superintendent 
samples and prices of all books sold in the state 
and fixing a heavy penalty for charging more 
for any book than is charged elsewhere in the 
United States. This law should be made to in- 
elude all supplies and equipment, F. O. B. fac. 
tory. It would put all schools and all supply 
houses on the same basis and eliminate the per. 
nicious practice which now exists whereby gup- 
ply houses sell the same goods at several differ. 
Such a law would protect both 
The buyer could not be 
cheated and the seller would be freed from the 
evil of cut-throat competition. Similar actior 
should be taken in all large cities not having 
All stores, in what 
ever part of the city, which sell books and stand- 
ard supplies to the pupils should be required to 
The contract for fur- 
nishing books and supplies should be let to 4 
large firm centrally located, with branch agen: 
cies in all parts of the city.”—E. FE. L. 
Conclusions. 

Co-operation between buyer and seller in 
volves a mutual understanding and an effort on 
the part of each to do his share in bringing 
about better conditions. By means of a budget 
system, a continuous inventory record, and 4 
commodity record of purchases, it should be pos 
sible for the buyer to anticipate his needs with 
reasonable accuracy. Every school system should 
have ample storage space for an entire year’ 
supply so that most articles can be bought in 
large quantities during the dull season for the 
supply houses, say in January and February. 
Dealers should also carry an ample stock of all 
staple articles so that orders may be filled 
All items in the order to the dealer 
should be clearly specified. The goods should 
be packed carefully and shipped at once by 
cheapest route, unless otherwise requested, ac 
Customer should 
then check carefully, and if found correct, pay 
the bill promptly. Claims for damage should be 
made on the proper forms. The entire transac 
tion should be performed in an honest and busi- 
ness-like manner, the seller at all times aiming 
to give good service and the buyer showing his 
appreciation by making prompt payment and 
giving repeat orders. 
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Every superintendent and principal is in duty 


bound to criticise his teachers whenever he sees 
the need for it. This is an unpleasant task, but 
it must be done. The problem is to administer 
the criticism in such a way as to be most ef- 
fective for the result to be attained. Several 
observations are made to that end: 

1. Criticism should, as the original Greek 
word signifies, be a judgment on the teacher’s 
work. It should give due attention to favorable 
as well as unfavorable elements. It should rec- 
ognize and commend the good with even more 
readiness than it condemns the bad. Further- 
more, the good should, for psychological reasons, 
be mentioned at the outset of the interview. It 
places the teacher at her ease, and prepares her 
mind properly to receive the suggestions that 
follow. It disposes her to learn, and to benefit 
by the faults pointed out. 

It is a great mistake for the supervisor to be- 
gin the interview by saying in effect, “T have 
called you to the office for the purpose of point- 
ing out a serious defect in your teaching.” Such 
statement, made by her superior officer, takes 
the heart out of the average teacher, or puts her 
on the defensive. Both attitudes are unfavor- 
able to the accomplishment of the supervisor’s 
purpose which is, of course, the improvement of 
the teacher. Too often this course of treatment 
results in loss of harmony between the super- 
visor and the teacher, which is bound to affect 
the school spirit. 

A wiser plan is to set forth at the beginning 
of the interview several points in the teacher’s 
work that deserve commendation, and then, as if 
by afterthought, to mention the defects with 
suggestions as to how they may be overcome. 
For example, the supervisor might say, “I have 
now told you several of the fine things of your 
work. There are one or two points, however, 
which should be watched. For instance it is de- 
sirable that your pupils be dismissed promptly, so 
that they may pass out in due order. We are very 
eareful to begin on time, and try to prevent 
tardiness on the part of pupils. We should be 
equally careful not to be tardy ourselves when 
it comes to closing the school. Then again, your 
desk sometimes lacks in the matter of neatness. 
By watching these two points you will still fur- 
ther improve the excellence of your work.” 

This criticism can be made much more gently 
and cordially by the supervisor’s speech and 
manner than can be indicated in print. The 
teacher will feel that the supervisor is genuinely 
interested in her success, is a friend first and a 
critic afterwards, and has an eye for excellence 
as well as for deficiency. Hence she is most 
likely to do her best to follow his suggestions, 
and in the right spirit. 

Publicity to be Avoided. 

2. The criticism of teachers should seldom be 
made at a teachers’ meeting. To “call down” 
a teacher before her fellows is to alienate her 
good will forever. If the supervisor criticises 
the fault of a teacher without naming her, he 
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may be sure of two things: first, that the teacher 
herself knows he is aiming at her, and secondly, 
that all the other teachers will soon know whom 
he meant. He might almost as well mention 
her name at once as far as secrecy is concerned. 
I'urthermore, the defects of one teacher are not 
the concern of other teachers, and should not be 
spread out before them. 

A certain superintendent placed a_ bulletin 
board at the outer door of his office, on which he 
made notes for all teachers to see, somewhat 4s 
follows: 

“Seen today in a certain room in this school, 

(a) Teacher talking too loud. 

(b) Too many pupils uninterested in the 
lesson. 

(c) Teaching material not prepared for the 
recitation. 

(d) Pupils sitting in poor position.” 

Before the next morning every teacher in the 
building knew what teacher was thus publicly 
bulletined, and the “victim” was mortified be- 
yond measure. One teacher in that corps re- 
marked, “Every morning after a visit from my 
supervisor I scanned that bulletin board with 
fear and trembling lest my faults should be 
placarded for the benefit of all the other 
teachers.” 

The publie criticism of teachers does much 
harm, and little good, because it awakens resent- 
ful feelings. The supervisor has the advantage 
of teachers in his meetings. They cannot de- 
fend themselves when he criticises them anony- 
mously. It is, indeed, neither professional nor 
gentlemanly to reveal to the public what should 
be private between supervisor and teacher. 


Consistency in Criticisms. 

3. The supervisor should not criticise in a 
teacher the faults he himself is guilty of. That 
is an inconsistency that is bound to react on the 
supervisor in the loss of respect of his teaching 
corps. For instance, in a certain school the 
teachers are required to register their time of 
arrival in the morning in a book provided for 
that purpose. If they reached the building two 
minutes after 8:30, they were liable to hear 
from the supervisor in no uncertain terms. But 
this supervisor’s office hours were from 8:00 to 
9:30, and he almost never appeared at his office 
before 9:00 or 9:30. There is no record that he 
ever marked himself late whenever he reached 
school after 8:00 o’clock. There is no record 
of his marking himself absent when he went to a 
moving picture theater during school hours. 
His teachers naturally resented this inconsis- 
tency. There is a record that in due time there 
was another supervisor in his place. 

4. Oriticism of teachers by a supervisor 
should be based on the same principles as the 
criticism of pupils by the teacher. We expect 
a teacher to keep her desk a model of neatness 
before she attempts to secure neatness in her 
pupils. We expect her to be punctual before 
criticising pupils for being unpunctual. We ex- 
pect her to reprimand her pupils in private, and 
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not take up time lecturing on discipline when 
she should be teaching a lesson. She should not 
give way to anger, not be sarcastic, not punish 
on impulse, ete. It does not set well on teachers 
for the supervisor to enjoin these virtues on 
teachers and then violate them himself in his 
relations with them. Under such circumstances 
criticisms fail of their highest usefulness. They 
may cure the fault, but they leave a residuum of 
resentment that more than counterbalances the 
fault. 
An Effective Letter. 

5. County superintendents must make some 
of the criticisms by letter, because they cannot 
always see the teacher personally to talk with 
her. Indeed, it is often wise to make criticisms 
in writing so there may be an office record of 
the same and that the teacher also may have a 
copy. Such letters should be dictated with 
great care, and be closely scanned before they 
are sent, so that they may be as effective as 
possible. 

Below is a copy of a letter sent from a super- 
intendent to a male teacher of middle age. It 
was on a delicate subject, and yet it seemed 
necessary to mention his faults. Several weeks 
after the letter had been received the teacher 
thanked the supervisor cordially for having 
pointed out his faults; and a number of subse- 
quent visits showed that he profited by the crit- 
icisms. In this case there was a decided change 
for the better, with no loss of good will. The 
letter follows: 

“My dear Mr.———— 

“Now that you are once more engaged in 
school work, I feel that T should point out to 
you the criticisms that people urged against you 
when you were teaching several years ago. 

“There never was any fault found with your 
scholarship, nor with your teaching ability. The 
criticisms were almost solely in regard to neat- 
ness. 

“For instance, one man said to me, ‘Tt would 
not hurt Mr. if he occasionally put on- 
a clean collar, and shaved twice as often as he 
does.’ Another spoke of the generally untidy 
condition of desks and floor—things lying 
around anywhere. Another reported that some- 
times you took a nap at noon that extended to 
1:30 or beyond. 

“T know perfectly well that such stories as the 
last are usually much exaggerated, or even 
wholly untrue. Yet they should not be circu- 
lated, and one should be on his guard against 
them. 

“You are one of the teachers whose instruc- 
tion ‘gets there.’ Your pupils almost invariably 
do well at examinations. You have power and 
force. These are excellent qualities. Now, what 
you should do, in my opinion, is to cultivate the 
habit of being prompt. Get your reports in to 
me on time. Do everything else on time. And 
try to avoid comments by people on your per- 
sonal appearance and on the tidiness of your 
schoolroom. By removing these defects, the 
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good qualities of your teaching, which I fully 
recognize, will not be diminished by any unfav- 
orable points in other matters.” 

Handling a Bad Case. 

6. There are exceptional cases in which the 
ordinary rules of procedure do not apply. It 
may be that cordial criticism, or rather sugges- 
tion, is insufficient. It does not “sink” into the 
teacher’s mind. On a second visit the super- 
visor sees no improvement. Then it is necessary 
to use stronger terms, and to make commenda- 
tion only incidental so that her attention may 
be focused on the criticisms. 

In one such instance, after the supervisor had 
a number of times tried unsuccessfully to im- 
prove the work of a certain teacher, he started 
for the school one morning with the deliberate 
purpose of speaking so plainly to her that she 
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would be brought to a realization of her inef- 
fective teaching. After half an hour in the 
room he called her aside and said, “I don’t sup- 
pose, Miss Blank, that you realize that your 
teaching is a failure.” 

“Why, no!” was the surprised reply. 

“Nevertheless it is,” said the supervisor. “I 
visit many schools every month, and I must say 
that in none of them is there such poor order 
and little progress as in this. 
I can possibly recommend your reappointment 
to your board of education.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” was the reply. 

“You know,” said he, “I have often during 
these three years urged you to attend our edu- 


] do not see how 


cational meetings, and you are never present 
even when they are held in your own town. I 
have taught reading classes for you several times, 
and yet today you simply heard the pupils read 
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-there was no teaching. And right now there 
are five pupils walking aimlessly around the 
I don’t like to hurt your feelings, but T 
have several times tried to help you and you 
have not followed my suggestions. These chil- 
dren are entitled to good teaching; and if you 
cannot give it to them, we must get some one 
else.” 

This was strong medicine, but the case was 
desperate, and needed a desperate remedy. 

Fortunately, however, nine out of every ten 
teachers are glad for criticism properly given. 
would be glad to get more of it, are sedulous in 
improving their work, and anxious to co-operate 
with the aims and plans of the supervisor. It is 
for supervisors to study their methods of deal- 
ing with teachers, to the end that continual 
progress may be made and the esprit de corps 
be maintained. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


room. 


The Findings of the Evanston, Illinois, Committee of Teachers 


It has been well said that the problem of 
better salaries for teachers constitutes a national 
peril and that it is no longer a matter of jus- 
tice to the teachers but of the preservation of 
the schools. To the school boards in all sections 
of the country these facts are clear but the pub- 
lic has not yet accepted them in reading the 
overwhelming mass of material on the more im- 
mediate preparations for conducting and finane- 
ing the war which is being placed before them 
by the press. Just here the nation is overlook- 
ing a fact, which Dr. W. H. Allen has well em- 
phasized when he says, that to win the war “No 
preparedness is more important than prepared- 
ness to keep schools going—we’re headed toward 
woful unpreparedness. Extreme measures must 
be taken not for teachers’ sake, but for chil- 
dren’s sake and democracy’s sake.” 

To all boards of education the present salary 
problem resolves itself into the two-fold ques- 
tion of where funds are to be obtained and how 
these funds are to be distributed most justly— 
how the salary schedule is to be adjusted. The 
former question is most likely to engage the 
attention of school boards but its solution is no 
less important than the latter which necessitates 
considerable study so that the utmost fairness 
may be applied to the several grades of teachers. 

No completer outline of the problem has been 
presented to any board of education than the 
report of the Teachers’ Committee of Evanston, 
Illinois, (District No. 75), which studied the 
various phases and presented a report in June, 
1917. The chief points in that report will serve 
splendidly as a guide for boards of education in 
small and medium-size cities. The committee 
thus outlined the fundamental facts upon which 
it based its recommendations: 

Fundamental Bases of Salaries. 

1. Schools exist for children. In school ad- 
ministration therefore, the needs of the chil- 
dren to be served are of primary importance 
and should without exception, outweigh all other 
considerations. Failure to recognize this prin- 
ciple makes it impossible for schools to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

2. Boards of education, superintendents, 
principals .and teachers; buildings, grounds, 
equipment, supplies and materials, altho neces- 
sary are of secondary importance. That they 
exist primarily to create the conditions favor- 
able to the accomplishment of the results for 
which schools are organized must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. They are the means to an end, 
not ends in themselves. 


3. Of the instruments or means of education 
listed above, the teacher is by far the most im- 
portant. A community may have an ideal board 
of education, the ability of its superintendent. 
principals and supervisors may be unquestioned, 
its building and equipment may be most modern 
but if the teacher is incompetent and lacks the 
qualities essential in gaining the results desired, 
the children suffer and their needs remain un- 
met. On the other hand, the really efficient 
teachers will gain the most important results for 
which she strives in spite of the handicaps that 
may surround her and her pupils. It is as true 
today as always that the teacher makes the 
school. The wisest policies and best plans for 
administrators and supervisors count for little 
if the teacher is ineffective. It is she who must 
do the work with the children. 

4. Since the achievement of the results the 
public school seeks to accomplish depends so 
largely upon the teacher it is of the highest im- 
portance that the conditions which affect the 
status and work of the teacher should receive 
most careful consideration and constant atten 
tion. In the final analysis, nothing so vitally 
affects a body of teachers and the quality of the 
work they do as the salary schedule under which 
they operate and the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered 

Principles Affecting Salary Schedules. 

In determining what a salary schedule should 
be, the following should be recognized: 

1. The salary of a teacher at the very least 
should be enough to provide a living wage. It 
should enable a teacher to do the reading and 
pursue such studies as are necessary to keep 
her in touch with the progressive movements in 
education in this and other countries. In addi- 
tion it should permit her to save something each 
year to provide for the time when she must of 
necessity retire from active schoolroom service. 

2. The maximum salary should be sufficient 
to retain the services of the most desirable 
teachers, as well as to induce teachers of high- 
est quality to seek positions in the Evanston 
schools. It is safe to say that this community 
demands and is willing to pay for the best pos- 
sible instruction and training for its children. 

3. The administration of a salary schedule 
should result in stimulating teachers in the ser- 
vice to develop to the highest degree whatever 
teaching power they possess. Superior work 
should be recognized and rewarded. 
should be classified according to the quality of 
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service rendered and not alone on the basis of 
their years of service. 

4. The basis for classifying teachers as to 
their teaching efficiency should be systematized. 
rationalized and controlled. There should be 
something definite to show upon what the judg- 
ment is based; evidence should be available to 
support the final rating. The factors on which 
a teachet is judged should be carefully selected 
so as to include the really vital elements. The 
terms used should be so clearly defined that the 
teacher will not be in doubt as to what is ex- 
pected of her. It is of the highest importance 
that the items listed be understood by those who 
use them. Confusion and misunderstanding are 
inevitable if the supervisor rating and the 
teacher rating have a different interpretation of 
their meaning. The rating schedule should en- 
able a teacher to analyze her own work, to dis- 
cover her own strength and weakness, and to 
find out how best to remedy the defects in her 
teaching. 

5. Salary increases should be based on the 
quality of service rendered as shown by the rat- 
ing of the teacher’s efficiency. In teaching as 
in other lines, a “wage should be a gauge’ — 
more pay should mean larger or finer service. 
Mediocre service should not be rewarded by in- 
crease in salary, lest all service, including the 
best, shall suffer from withdrawal of efficiency 
rewards. Increases of salary should be condi- 
tioned upon demonstrated increased classroom 
efficiency. 

In applying the basie principles which it an- 
nounced the Evanston Teachers’ Committee 
urged that the board of education adopt (a) 
plan for rating teachers according to the quality 
of the service which they render; (b) that as a 
result of the rating, definite classifications be 
established and that these determine the pay of 
the individual teachers; (c) that a specific sal- 
ary rate be adopted; and (d) that a well deter- 
mined plan be adopted for the dismissal of the 
unfit. 

The Rating Plan. 

The purpose of the rating plan, as outlined by 
the teachers, is 

1. To determine the quality of teaching, as 
a basis for selecting (a) those who are deserving 
of promotion with increased salaries; (b) those 
who are to be retained without salary increase; 
and (c) those who should not be retained in the 
service. 


2. To help teachers discover their own 
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strength and weakness and to remedy existing 
defects in their work. 
The plan provides for a rating schedule of 
which the following is the tentative draft: 
*Tentative Basis for Rating Teachers. 
I. Personal Qualities: 
General appearance. 
Health. 
Voice. 
Tact. 
Intellectual capacity. 
Reliability. 
Initiative. 
Self-control. 
Enthusiasm. 
Sincerity. 
II. Social and Professional Ability: 


Con ole One 


— 
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1. Preparation, academic and professional. 

2. Professional interest and growth. 

3. Grasp of subject matter and daily pre- 
paration. 

4. Use of English. 

5. Understanding of and interest in chil- 


dren. 
6. Relation to associates and school life. 
7. Relation to parents and community. 
III. School Management: 
1. Character of discipline. 
2. Guarding physical welfare of children. 
3. Schoolroom housekeeping. 
4. Attention to routine. 
IV. Teaching Technique: 
1. Factors affecting recitation: 

(a) Physical conditions. 

(b) Attitude of pupil to work. 

(c) Attitude of pupil to teacher. 

(d) Attitude of teacher to pupil. 

2. Activities of the teacher: 

(a) Securing and retaining attention. 

(b) Selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter. 

(c) Motivation. 

(d) Character of questions. 

(e) Character of illustrations. 

(f) Clearing up pupils’ difficulties. 

(g) Attention to individual needs. 

(h) Capitalizing child’s experience. 

(i) Stimulating initiative. 

(j) Courtesy to pupils. 

3. Activities of pupils: 

(a) Character of responses. 

(b) Organization of material—differen- 
tiating between essentials and non- 
essentials. 

(c) Independent 
reliance. 

(d) Co-operation with teachers and other 
pupils. 

(e) Character and extent of questions by 
pupils. 

(f) Character and extent of field-work. 

4. Assignment of lesson: 

(a) Definiteness and clearness. 

(b) Adequacy of preview. 

(c) Presentation of values. 

(d) Reasonableness and provision for 
exceptional pupils. 

V. Results: 
1. Gain 1n subject-matter. 
2. Power to use and apply knowledge 
gained. 
Powers of initiative and persistence. 
4. Power of independent judgment and rez 
son. 
5. Attitude toward school. 
6. Habit of testing results. 
7. Skill in performance. 
8. Development of character qualities. 
9. Development of social mindedness. 
10. Influence in community. 

Notes—1. The scale of 1 to 10 is used for the 
sake of convenience to indicate the extent to 
which a quality exists. Such a marking is rela- 
tive; it cannot of course, be considered an abso 
lute measure. A mark of 10 in self-control, for 
example, does not mean 100% or perfect self- 
control, but rather that the person so marked 
possesses self-control in an unusual degree, while 
a mark of 1, 2 or 3, would indicate the lack of it. 


thinking and _eself- 


*It is planned that this proposed basis for rat- 
ing teachers will be revised. It is desired and 
expected that all teachers, principals and super 
visors will study it and suggest changes for its 
improvement. It is hoped that the basis finally 
adopted will meet the entire approval of all con- 
cerned because it will represent what they be- 
lieve to be a just and correct basis for judging 
teachers and teaching. 
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2. The qualities listed are not considered of 
equal value, neither does the scale show their 
relative value. It is obvious however, that some 
of these qualities should have vastly more con- 
sideration than others in determining the gen- 
eral rating of a teacher. 

3. The general rating of a teacher therefore 
cannot be found by adding up the numbers set 
opposite the different items. A teacher’s general 
rating may be low, altho she is marked very 
high in many of the items listed. 

4. It is recognized that differing standards of 
excellence in the minds of different judges must 
result in differences in judgment. These stand 
ards so far as possible should, be standardized 
and made objective. Standards can be estab- 
lished only thru experience and long use of 
the scale, with such changes and modifications as 
are found to be needed. 

5. In all cases it is a prime essential that a 
teacher shall be told and shown the basis for the 
rating in any particular, as well as the final 
general classification she is given. 

The Plan for Determining Promotion and 

Salary Increases. 

All teachers should be classified by the super- 
visors and finally by the superintendent into 
groups, on the basis of the quality of service 
they have rendered. Five groups are suggested. 

1. Those whose work is of so poor a quality 
that they should be dismissed from the service. 

2. New teachers whose work has been unsat- 
isfactory, but who show sufficient promise of 
growth and improvement to justify further trial. 
Frequently, it happens that a teacher who has 
done excellent work elsewhere finds it difficult 
within a year to adjust herself to new condi- 
tions, to new demands, and to standards which 
differ from those to which she has been accus- 
tomed. 

3. Those who show little, if any, improve- 
ment over the work of previous years. The re- 
sults obtained may be fairly satisfactory, but 
the fact that a teacher is reaching the point 
where she ceases to grow and improve, places 
her in the doubtful class. The work of a teacher 
in this group soon deteriorates and her value is 
greatly reduced. Teachers whose work is un- 
even or not consistent—strong in some lines but 
weak in others which are essential, should be 
classified in this group. 

4. Those who are strong teachers and do 
uniformly good work; who measure up well in 
all departments and show improvement from 
year to year. 

5. Exceptional teachers whose work is super- 
ior; who possess unusual skill in teaching and 
show a large measure in initiative, resourceful- 
ness and power in stimulating pupils to achieve 
the most worth while of the results the school 
seeks to accomplish. 


The Salary Schedule. 
The Committee believes that— 
1. The minimum salary should be $750.00. 
2. The maximum salary should be $1,500.00. 
3. Inereases should be granted as follows: 
For teachers classified in 
(a) Group 1—no increase—teacher dis- 
missed. 

(b) Group 2—no increase—teacher re- 

tained for further trial. 
(c) Group 3—$25.00 increase. 
(d) Group 4—$50.00 increase. 
(e) Group 5—$75.00 increase, or more, 
the merits of each case to be consid- 
ered and decided individually. 

4. The initial salary for any teacher should 
be based on the character of the teacher’s aca- 
demic and professional equipment, the quantity 
and quality of her previous experience, and the 
salary she has been able to command in. her 
former positions. 

5. Provisions should be made for the employ- 
ment of assistants who are to work under the 
direction of principals and regular teachers at a 


less salary than the minimum paid to classroom 
teachers. 
Dismissal of Teachers. 

The discharge of a teacher for any cause 
whatever involves the most difficult and unpleas- 
ant task that confronts school boards. The 
Evanston teachers attacked the subject fear- 
lessly and suggested a plan that is more drastic 
in some respects than any board will willingly 
apply to its employes. They urged: 

1. Teachers whose work is wholly unsatis- 
factory and who are classed in Group 1, as well 
as teachers who are guilty of insubordination, 
disloyalty to the schools, or who are clearly out 
of harmony with the known policies, aims and 
purposes agreed upon and adopted by the board 
of education for its schools, should resign. In 
extreme cases, a teacher guilty of gross viola- 
tions of the rules and regulations of the board 
of education should be dismissed. In all cases, 
however, a teacher should be given the right to 
be heard by the members of the school board in 
her own defense if she so desires. 

2. Whenever the work of a teacher who has 
been in the service for five or more years be- 
comes unsatisfactory she should be given notice 
in writing to that effect. This notice should 
show specifically and definitely in what respects 
the work has been found unsatisfactory and 
should suggest what improvement during the . 
following year is necessary for the teacher to 
retain her position. If the desired improvement 
is not then made, the teacher should be dropped. 

3. Teachers who have been classified in 
Group 3 for two years in succession or twice in 
five years should be dropped, provided, however, 
that she is given warning as indicated in 2 of 
this section when she received her first rating 
of 3. 

4. The first two years of employment should 
be considered probationary. After three years 
of service a teacher’s tenure of position should 
be considered fixed except when notified in writ- 
ing that her work is not satisfactory. 

5. Whenever a teacher who has given twenty 
or more years of service to the school reaches a 
point where she is no longer able to do regular 
classroom work satisfactorily, it is urged that 
so far as possible she be retained in the service 
as an emeritus teacher with part salary for a 
period of one or two years, or until she has com- 
pleted 25 years of service. As an emeritus 
teacher she can be used 

(a) To assist the principal or superintendent 

on special assignments. 

(b) To teach groups of children who need 

special attention. 

(c) To serve as assistant in rooms where the 

enrollment is unusually large. 

6. The Committee recognizes that decision 
in all matters relating to the employment and 
retention of teachers rests with the board of 
education and that its judgment is final; that 
in every case it is the duty of the board to pro- 
tect the rights and interest of the children in- 
volved. The committee desires to urge, however, 
that teachers cannot give their best service if 
they are not relieved of undue anxiety regarding 
the tenure of their positions and unless they feel 
that the board in its dealing with them will be 
fair and frank and that in all cases justice be 
done by a full consideration of all the available 
facts in a case that is under consideration. 

In conclusion the committee frankly declares 
that it is not unmindful of the limitations of 
the proposed plan. Its success is primarily de- 
pendent upon an accurate and fair judgment of 
teaching efficiency. They say: 

“We recognize that it is difficult always to 
measure fairly and accurately many of the fac- 
tors that are involved in good teaching as well 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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The Jacksonville Open Air Health School 


The Jacksonville Open Air Health School 
represents a pioneer effort of about three years’ 
duration. During this period of time it has 
demonstrated its value to the community and 
has been accepted by the board of education as 
one of the necessary factors in the school 
system. 

The school was first established in a down 
town quarter. lKecently the school building 
proper was removed to a new location, remod- 
eled, and reopened. The plant now consists of 
two buildings—the Open Air School proper and 
the adjoining ottice and utilities center. These 
buildings are connected by a covered passage 
way. both the exterior and the interior are 
finished in blue white and everything has been 
made as sanitary and pleasant as possible. Both 
buildings were remodeled for the special use 
they serve. 

The Open Air School proper now has a floor 
space of about 1,6UU square teet, having a school 
capacity ot between firtty and sixty pupiis. JLhis 
building has adjustable windows on all tour 
sides so that a controlled low temperature may 
be maintained at all times of the year without 
exposure to extremes. lo further aid in this 
control, steam coils are being placed under the 
floor so that it may be kept at any desired tem- 
perature, and a large radiator in the middle of 
ot the room will provide tor emergencies in ex- 
tremely cold weather. ‘he high bungalow slop- 
ing roof extends out four feet beyond the build- 
ing and there is a complete set ot openings just 
under these projections which, altho absolutely 
protected from the weather, remain open even 
when all else is closed. 

The school is fitted with movable and adjust- 
able chair desks, maps, sand tables, charts, mov 
able blackboards, mounting screens, manual out 
fits, lockers, teachers’ desks, etc. It has the 
make-up of a modern schoolroom, adding some 
special features. 

The adjoining building is the office and utili 
ties center. On the main floor it consists of a 
front hall and stairs leading to the second story, 
main office, and suites containing wash room, 
toilet and shower bath rooms for both boys and 
girls, a commodious store room and several 
smaller closets. Upstairs there is a large dining 
room lighted from three sides, the kitchen and 
pantry. All are furnished in a sanitary man 
ner. The basement contains a furnace and 
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coal room and a storage room. The entire 
plant is lighted with electricity and furnac 
heated. 

At present two teachers, a housekeeper, and a 
nurse are in charge of the school. 

The school nurses recommend to this schoo! 
such children as their inspections may show to 
be deficient in health, with tubercular tendencies 
or family history, or anemic. Such children ar 
assigned to the school upon the examination o! 
Morgan 


phy sician. 


either their family physician or the 
County Anti-Tuberculosis clinic 
Pupils remain in the school as long as_ th 
weekly examination shows them to be in need 
of the treatment. Open cases of tuberculosis 
are not permitted in the school, the Morgan 
County Anti-Tuberculosis Sanitarium provid 
ing for such. The school is primarily a health 
school in a large sense. 

The children assemble in the morning at regu 
lar school time and remain for the full day. 
Lunch consisting of breakfast food, or cocoa 
and crackers, or bread and milk is se rved at 
9:15. Dinner at 12:15 consists of vegetables 








The Classroom (rear) and the Utilities Building 


foreground if the Jacksonville oper 





Si ns , 
and meat v th warm milk, ete | poh coming 
tv school in the morning the child cleanses him 
self, if needed, and after the morning lunch the 
children put on their Eskimo suits and work 
proceeds as usual llh a school. lt Is carried Ol 
Ly the small group and individual study pla 

At noon, the children prepare for dinner, pass 
ng first to the wash rooms and then to th 


dining hall. After dinner, each child thoroly 


cleans his teeth and returns to the open-air 


sf hool proper whi re the movable ch ur ar sks are 
placed along the valls and cots with blankets 


taken from the lockers furnish rest equipment 


for all. This rest lasts from about one to two 
Velock. In some cases where th health of th 
children is very poor they are allowed to rest 
longer if they do not ike up with the noise of 
the children replacing their cots and blankets 
and getting their chair desks in working posi 
tion. From time to time thruout the day phy 
sical health exercises ar ndulged in, some T 
them in the room and others out of doors. Ree 
ular school is carried on until dismissal time in 
the afternoon Relaxations occur frequently 
during the day. 

The school is operated ofticially by the board 
of education, with the co-operation of the Mor 
gan County Anti-Tubereulosis Association and 


the unqualified support and aid of many local 


organizations. The board of edueation fur 
] 


nishes quarters, teachers, housekeeper, nurse and 


school equipment The association furnishes 
the food. 

The beginning of the open-air school move 
ment in Jacksonville is interesting. In 1914 


tubereulosis 


the board ot edueation and | 


scciety engaged a trained nurse to spect school 
children. In September of that year her report 
showed a number of cases rie | ith treat 
ment. At this time she recommended 1 open 
ur school. The board of education acted wpon 
the suggestion and together th the association 
pened an open-air school on January 11, 1915. 


It was built adjoining the quarters of the Mor 
Anti-Tubereulosis Clinic. There 


vere two teachers in charge, one nurse, and a 


gan County 


housekes per. The school re mained in this first 
temporary location until September, 1917, when 
it was removed to 1ts present location. 
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The Buying and Specifying of Paint and Painting Materials 


SPECIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR PAINTING 


The foregoing title was not invented by me. 
It was handed to me just so. I never in my life 
wrote so long a title. But, since, like the title 
to a Legislative Act, it includes all of the sub- 
ject-matter, itis a pretty good title and we shall 
let it stand. 

The best 
world is competence, intelligence, and honesty 
at the source of 
safely 


specification for anything in the 


supply. If these qualifications 


could be assumed, specifications would 


soon become as obsolete as ""wW itch finders.” But, 
unfortunately, human nature is human nature 
and not at its best in matters of purchase and 


sale. The Book of Wisdom puts the case con 
cretely and completely : “As a nail sticketh 
close between the j inings of the stones, so doth 
sin stick between buying and selling.” 

The author of that neat statement appre 


hended the necessity for specificatio is! But a 
specification without means of verification is 
like a law 
The specification, in such ease, becomes a mere 


without provision for enforcement. 


record of preference. A specification must, 


therefore, include methods of enforcement and, 
as a corollary, must not include anything in 


capable ot entorecement. If we specify, for ex 


ample, that only pure linseed oil shall be used 
in paint, we must also define the method that 
will be used to verify the fulfillment of this 


specification. Taking the list of painting mater 


ials in their entirety, the writing of such a speci 


fication is no job for amateurs or defectives. 


Specifications, in general, like New Year’ 
resolutions, are made because it is the tashion 
to make them, but really mean nothing between 
friends. Also specifications in general are 


either traditional forms with no modern mean 
ing, or glittering generalities that read well and 
sound well, but have no practical bearing. 
Architects, next to 
offenders in both 
the weird pleasure I experienced some years ago 


school boards. are the 


worst respects. I remember 
in reading over the standard painting specifica 


tions of an architect famous in two continents. 


They solemnly ealled for materials that have 
and for 
procedure that was date when 
Pericles built the I had all of th 
joy of an archaeologic discovery. 
ber the gentl humor 
imparted, not so long since, by a set of varnish 


not been manufactured in fif ty years 
almost out of 
Parthenon. 
I also remem 


tickling of my sense of 


specifications portentiously issued by the board 
of education in a large city of the west. The 
“um melter” that could produce a workabl 
varnish under those specifications must have 
been a technical wizard and the inspector who 
could verify them i 


spector and then some guesser besides! 


must have been some in 
Difficulties of Exact Specification. 

In the specifying of steel rails, concrete, lum 
ber and the knowledge of 
requirements and definite methods of chemical 
and physical testing on which to build, conse 
quently the writing of that 


matter 


like we have definite 


specifications for 
class of materials has become almost a 


of technical routine. Steel rails, for example, 
must contain not over so much phosphorus, so 
much silicon, so much manganese; 
made from 


certain way 


they must be 
a certain type of ingot, made in a 
, with the ends trimmed off to a cer 
tain depth; they must be rolled with so many 
passes at such and such heats; must, when fin- 
ished, have such tensile strength, 
shearing strength, elastic limit, elongation, ete., 
ete. When you get a rail that sizes up to all 
the requirements of the standard specification, 


such and 


“wnd-so’s-paint 


Geo. B. Heckel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


you have pretty nearly all that is needed tor the 


purpose 
varnish it is different 


But with and 


What the 


paint 


“wise guys” call “variables” are 


more 

numerous in this type of products than what 

they eall “constants.” Now constants are the 

very foundation stones of successful specifica 

tion, and too many variables, like too many 
cooks, are sure to spoil the broth 

As a matter of fact, neither the paint indus 


try nor the varnish industry has yet reached the 


technical condit on where intelligent specifica 


tion is really possible. It is possible, of course, 
to specify certain materials and certain manu 
facturing procedure, but even it such specifica 


tions are enforced, it is no guarantee that the 
these 
have to 
leave a great deal to the knowledge and skill of 


the manufacturer and to rely 


results will be what are expected. In 


products, as in very many others, we 


a great deal upon 


the general repute of himself and his products. 


Paint and varnish making, in the modern 
sense, are comparatively new industries, utiliz 
ing a class of raw materials that are contin 


ually changing. For example, China Wood Oi] 
or Tung Oil has been introduced in the varnish 
industry within the 


past fifteen or tweuty years. 


It came most opportunely, at a time when the 


world’s visible supply of high-grade fossil gums 
With 
learned 
in it could be 
to serve practically all of the purposes of the old 
nseed oil 
Now 
against which practically all the 
directed, and the 


vas showing distinct sigus of exhaustion. 


in a few years varnish manufacturers 


that in combination with ro mad 
kauri gum varnishes. 
rosin and benzine are the two materials 
routine speci 
fications are specifier who to 
day uses such specifications is due to “get it” 
smewhere either “in the neck” or in the 
ocket book! 

Furthermore the chemistry of paints and var 
nishes also, is a new chemistry. 


in the domain of colloids 


It lies largely 
a field feared with a 
deadly fear by the older chemists, and only be 


vinning to be partly understood and harvested 
by the younger technical recruits of the in 
custry. 


Common Sense Needed. 


So what ] think we need tor specification ot 
these products for the 


much 


present at least is 
little 
want to steer very clear 
“On 


common sense very scientific 


and 
ponderosity. I think we 
also of the lazy architect’s futile formula 
So-and-so’s-varuish—or equal.” 
In the first place this is unfair to all “So-and 
and in the second 


place it gets us nowhere unless we know or have 


worthy 


+99 
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competitors, 


means of 
In a 


nishes” 


ascertaining what is “equal.” 

“Paints and Var 
Cireular No. 69, by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, Washing 
ton, D. C., 


cussed, the 


valuable pamphlet 


issued as 


this subject is very intelligently dis 
standard painting specifications of 
the two leading white pigment manufacturers 

the New Jersey Zinc Company and the National 
Lead Company being quoted and considered in 
detail. While I do not endorse all the conclu- 
sions or this 


writer, ne vertheless it 1s an excellent practical 


recommendations of anonymous 
review of the entire subject and worth the atten 
tion of anyone that has to do with paint or 
painting. 

In an article recently published by the Amer- 
ican Architect, I have suggested that the Amer- 
Institute of Architects might profitably 
organize and maintain a laboratory in which 
99 
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ican 


CONTRACTS 


paints and varnishes shall be regularly and con 
tinuously tested on a practical scale and classi 
fied from the If this were 
done it would be the simplest thing in the world 
for the specifier to stipulate that the materials 
used for shall be one of 
‘, ete., American Insti 


results of such tests. 


to be certain work 
those listed in class a, b, « 
tute of Architects 

Perhaps this or something like it may be done 
some day. Meanwhile, the specifier should pay 
particular attention to the preliminary portions 
of his preparation of the 


work and 


specifications—the 
and the 
which it shall be 
carefully set forth in both of the specifications 
quoted in the Standards circular, 
(Copies, by the way, may be ob 


manner conditions under 


conducted. These details are 
Bureau of 
above cited. 
tained for fifteen cents each from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Office, Washington, D.C.) The next step might 
well be to set certain limits for the percentages of 
certain ingredients of the white base. The Basic 
Carbonate White Lead, for example, not less 
than 20% the Basie Sul 
phate White Lead not less than 10% nor more 


Printing 


nor more than 50°; 


) 


than 35%; the zine oxide, not less than 25% 


nor more than 500% the inert pigment (silica, 


asbestine, barytes, ete.) not than 20%. 


he liquid portion to consist preferably of pure 


more 


raw linseed oil conforming to the specifications 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
without admixture of petroleum products (ex 
cepting in the volatile thinners, and there only 
in fractions which will completely evaporate in 
Fahr.), 


cotton seed oil, corn oil or any other semi-drying 


ten minutes at a temperature of 110 
oil, excepting tung oil, soya oil, perilla oil or 
lumbang oil; and in case any of these latter are 
used they shall not be in excess of 25% of the 
total oil The volatile 
thinner shall not exceed 10% of the total vehicle 


and shall evaporate completely in the time and 


content of the paint 


at the temperature above specified. 
The drier shall contain no rosin or rosin com 


pounds. 


Intelligent Discrimination in the Buyer. 
Such a specification, if followed with intent to 
make good paint, by a competent paint manu 


facturer, would insure a very high-grade pro- 
duct; but an incompetent or a dishonest manu 
facturer could follow it literally and turn out 
fairly cheap and wholly unsatisfactory products, 
just as two painters, using precisely the same 
materials, can turn out the best and the worst 
sort of job. 

Nothing that can be done, moreover, in the 
way of specification will insure permanent tint- 
ing colors. The best way to insure these is to 
test the paint itself for a time in direct clear 
sunlight. 

After reading the foregoing, the intelligent 
autocrat of specifications is 
which is exactly 
If he does so it 
leads us back to the fundamental proposition 


school-painting 
likely to throw up his hands 
what I expected him to do. 


that the world is run on confidence—confidence 
of the average consumer in the integrity and 
ability of the average producer. As a matter of 
daily demonstrated fact, it is perfectly safe, by 
the use of intelligent discrimination, to follow 
this plan in the purchase of paints. 

Paint manufacturers don’t acquire reputation 
or money by making and selling bad paints— 
whence, my brethren, we deduce the conclusion 
that “the name of a responsible maker on a 
sealed can is everywhere the highest guarantee 
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of quality.” Prepared paints sold under an 
established brand by reputable manufacturers 
are good paints. This fact accounts satisfac- 
torily and completely for the establishment of 
the brand and the repute of the manufacturer. 

A .word as to painters: As a class they look 
askance on prepared paints. For obvious rea- 
sons—a few of which are legitimate—they pre- 
fer to do the mixing themselves from the pastes. 
Many of them are able to do this satisfactorily 
with straight white lead and tinting colors, but 
the farther they get away from these elementary 
products the more is their skill and knowledge 
taxed and the greater is their risk of failure— 
because, first multiplication of ingredients in- 
creases the difficulty of getting uniform mix- 
tures, and second, the more materials there are 
to purchase the greater is the risk of inferiority 
in some of them. 

Modern research all points to the superior 
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value and economy of a complicated and well- 
balanced paint formula, and such a formula is 
beyond the skill or experience of the wisest 
painter. He won’t like my saying this; but, 
nevertheless it is one of the things that ought 
to be said. 

Now, as to varnishes. Here we are getting 
into still deeper water and more treacherous cur- 
rents. We are entering uncharted seas with 
very few technical landmarks—the sea of col- 
loid chemistry, pure and undefiled. Colloid 
chemistry is still in the high mortality period 
of infancy. Few chemists know anything useful 
about it and fewer still very much about it— 
yet it is the fundamental fact at the very basis 
of most that happens chemically to paints and 
varnishes in the course of manufacture. But 
patient, inquisitive minds and trained intellects 
are at work in this field and gradually we shall 
see the results practically applied. Pending that 


time it seems to me that varnishes should be 
specified strictly on test, repute and known per. 
formance. The best way to find out what any 
given varnish will do is to put a little of it 
where the whole lot is intended finally to go, and 
watch its behavior—and begin this probation 
well in advance of specifying time. 

In any large city it should not be impractie. 
able for the school board to keep up a central 
organization for the testing and purchase of 
supplies; and after such an organization got to 
running smoothly, it could doubtless save more 
in actual money than the cost of running it, 
Smaller committees could then, at a small fee, 
obtain required information from the larger. 

In looking over this paper after writing it, ] 
find that I have told rather how not to specify 
than how to specify. If I have made my mean- 
ing clear, it will be realized that this advice js 
perhaps the more urgently needed. 


Some Fallacies in Raising School Money 


H. O. 


Increasing cost of all forms of government is 
cause for alarm and is worthy of thoughtful at- 
tention of every citizen. Not the least of the 
contributors to this increased cost is the public 
school system. The cost of education is de- 
manding a larger and larger proportion of the 
total taxes. Critics say there must certainly be 
something wrong somewhere. ‘The official re- 
plies, “Yes, but we are doing the best we can 
under the circumstances.” So the merry dance 
goes on, one blaming the other, until nothing 
goes straight but the tax rate and that goes 
straight up. The time is ripe when the public 
dare no longer stand for this merry dance to 
proceed. School costs must be given a scientific 
aspect. As Brandeis suggested to the railroads 
that they by scientific management would not 
only not need to raise their rafes, but would be 
able to pay higher wages at the old rates, so I 
too believe that by a bit more of scientific man- 
agement in our schools, we not only need not 
raise the rates of taxation but that higher wages, 
better equipment and more efficiency is possible 
under the old rates. 

The present methods of raising money for 
school support, as a rule, are by means of a mill 
rate on assessed valuation—and by the floating 
of bonds. I am going to say that both these 
methods are wrong, under present organization. 
In order to prove my statement I shall give as 
an example conditions as they exist in my own 
school district, and as I know exist in hundreds 
of districts all over the United States. 

Let us look into assessments for a moment. 
Our school taxes are raised by means of a levy 
upon real and personal property. This property 
is rated or assessed by an official whom we call 
assessor—an estimator of property. Investiga- 
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made, i. e., they bear no relation to any common 
standard of valuation. Property is assessed at 
a rate suitable to the assessor and the owner, 
usually the owner. The rich man, or the owner 
of most property too, is the one to whom most 
favor is shown. The assessor feels that the rich 
man is the one who can bring most influence 
upon his reappointment. The assessor is afraid 
to raise assessments for fear he will lose his 
appointment. He feels that he is responsible to 
the people who elect him, and therefore pursues 
the course which will best insure his election. 
The best that can be said in favor of this local 
method of assessment is, that it is cumbersome, 
antiquated and absurd. Upon real estate values 
trained realty brokers very often have difficulty 
in reaching satisfactory conclusions. How much 
more difficulty has the inexperienced assessor! 
Property here is supposed to be assessed at a 
rate of sixty per cent of its value. 
tion, however, shows that property is assessed all 
the way from twenty-five per cent to sixty per 
cent. 


Investiga- 


There should be no variations, and why 
property should be assessed at a partial rate in- 
stead of full rate I fail to understand. If I own 
property and refuse to sell it for less than $5,000, 
should I not be asked, and should it not be my 
duty to pay taxes upon $5,000? 
assessed valuation of $2,054,000. 


Kane has an 
This is at a 
supposed rate of sixty per cent of true valua- 
tion. The full or true value, however, would be 
#3,042,000. 
considerable wealth here upon which no taxes 
are paid. Under ordinary conditions the full 
assessment would afford a larger basis for in- 
debtedness if need be. 
for the districts of this class is seven per cent 
of the valuation. Assessing therefore at full 


In other words we see that there is 


The borrowing capacity 








Again the millage 
Naturally the higher the as- 
lower the 


raised in case of necessity. 
could be lowered. 
sessment the Whenever 
property is raised from an eighty per cent as- 
sessment to a one hundred per cent assessment 


millage. 


the tax rate should take a proportionate drop. 
In short, I might say that the present method 
(allowed by law) of assessing property must be 
I know that this could be remedied 
The state of 
Wisconsin has had such a bureau during the 
past ten years, California is working upon such 
I do not mean to 
say that those who administer the funds of the 


changed. 
by a central efficiency bureau. 


a system at the present time. 


school system are not efficient, but even their 
Scien- 
facts rather than 
upon opinions, and is the only kind of manage- 


opinions cannot take the place of facts. 
tific management rests upon 


ment that will do away with waste. 

Since the year 1890 the Kane school district has 
bonded itself to the amount of $137,201.30, in 
terms of years ranging from eight to thirty. 
The interest on these bonds by the time they be- 
amounts to $104,485.13, 
grand total of $241,686.43. 
capita school debt of $36.47. 


come due making a 
This means a per 
‘The question came 
to my mind as I made this survey, who gets 


this $104,485.13 4 
arrive at was, the 


The only answer I could 
bond holder. WRather expen- 
$104,485.13 for the privilege of 
Would it 
possible to have this vast amount of money stay 
right in the schools? 

In 1907 there was another bond issue amount- 
ing to $110,000, the last payment to expire in 
thirty years. 


sive to pay 


$137,201.30 of improvement. not be 


The interest on this amount will 
amount to $92,320. The total indebtedness for 
this issue would be $202,320 by the time the last 





tion shows that these assessments are home- value would increase the amount which could be payment will have been made. It will cost the 
~~T a me ~Y oo Gantin mauaan ye pay A Rae Assessed Real Amount Spent | ag pol meee io 
saa 2 — “aie cee eee te Mohali City Wealtl Rate W ealth P for Si ho Is n Mills Real 
Per Cent. Produce Est. Produce Ket Wealth 
Keal Wealth Asa'd Wealt) a - - a 
Ashland $ 358.00 $ 89.50—25% $ 9.67 27 108 Ashland $1,402,000 27 $5,155,500 $ 28,606.00 3() 5.5 
Bellevue 264 ‘ Bellevue ' 184,284.00 
Clearfield 665.70 342. 85—50% 10.48 15 4) Clearfield 3,037,701 50) 6,075,400 70,676.00 25yY 11 
Darby 9.99 Darby 108,684.00 
Freeland 13.99 Freeland 28.956.00 
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KANE .. 392.00 258.70—60% 9.85 25 3N KANE 2,054,000 OO) 3.042.330 54,043.00 ? 10.4 
Kingston ; : 11.29 Kingston 43,075.00 
Rankin 1,498.32 1,198.66—80% 8.59 5.7 7.1 Rankin 7,543,225 = 80 9,429,000 72,997.00 14 7.7 
Sayre 524.92 349.94 —33% 9.00 17 25 Sayre 2,529,775 33 7,659,900 53,087.00 2514 6.9 
Wilmerding 971.71 647 8i —66% 8.68 8.7 13 Wilmerding 4.463.055 66 6.762.200 46,231.00 2014 69 
Averages $ 636.62 $ 414.20—52% $ 996 Averages $3,289. 965 $3.034,495.71 $ 69.934.18 23.2 26 





Inequalities in Assessments, Mill Rates, in a Group of Pennsylvania Boroughs. 





Rates in Mills Essential for School Expenditures Based Upon Assessed 
and Real or Full Value Wealth. 
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taxpayers about $4 per $1,000 of assessment 
This to 
me seems the worst kind of waste. This entire 
debt of $110,000, for instance, could have been 
paid by a tax per capita of $16.60, whereas by 
the time the bonds have been redeemed the per 
capita tax will be $30.38. Should not this dif- 
ference of $13.78 have gone to the boys and 
girls of the district? But under the existing 
traditional custom it goes to the bond holder. 
Should this debt have been paid by the per 
capita tax of $16.60 from the beginning there 
would have been a saving to the district of $92,- 
320. In other words 83 per cent of the original 
debt, or perhaps improvement, goes to the bond 
holder. In order to get $1.00 in building equip- 
ment the district paid some one $1.83. Each 
$1,000 investment costs the district $1,830. This 
surely is expensive money. It seems to me the 
sooner the tax payers wake up to the fact that 
interest works 24 hours in every day the better 
they will be. 

Suppose the people would have felt the paying 
of a per capita tax of $16.60 too heavy for one 
year, what could have been done to still keep 
this waste at somewhat of a minimum? Every- 
body will admit that a building program involv- 
ing an expense of $110,000 will require about 
three years to be executed. The per capita tax 
of $16.60 could have been divided in a three 
year payment, making the per capita yearly tax 
about $5.52. By the time the building would 
have been completed it would have been paid 
for—paid with a of $92,320 interest 
charges—and the city would not have debts to 
the amount it has with payments still to run 
for about twenty years. 


with about twenty more years to pay. 


saving 


This amount, $92,320, wasted would have ac- 
complished the following for our district, viz.: 
would have built a junior high school building; 
it would have built a grade building of eight 
rooms every nine years; it would have paid for 
the employment of a business manager for the 
town, or a research director or efficiency expert 
for 27 years at an annual salary of $2,112.22; 
or it would have allowed an annual increase in 
salaries for teachers of $2,112.22. In addition 
the district would have had about $12,000 more 
per year to spend than we have now. Should 
Kane keep on growing it will be essential to 
make provision for a building of some sort 
within the next The grade 
enrollment has increased by 84 per cent over 
four years ago. Allowing for this increase for 
the next four years would mean an increase of 
116 pupils. This would require at least four 
additional rooms. The high school has increased 
40 per cent over four years ago. 


five or six years. 


Allowing for 
this increase would mean an addition of 119 
pupils. The building at the present time is 
packed. So it is reasonable to predict, with no 
vacant grade or high schoolroom in the system, 
no means of raising the taxes (for the millage 
is up to the limit now) or increase the indebted- 
ness, that Kane will face a crisis as far as school 
conditions are concerned by about 1924, unless 
some radical change is made in the method of 
The 


chances that school costs will diminish so as to 


raising revenue for the support of schools. 


reduce the millage are a minus quantity, for 


Interest at ' 


Bonds \mount Interest Paid Term Bond 
”) 1890 $ 9 701.30 $ 4,370.13 $ 2,685.06 
] 1896 7,500.00 3,750.00 1,800.00 
8-5 ROE 4,000.00 1,500.00 500.00 
2-y1 1897 6,000.00 2,495.00 1,050.00 
24-yr., 1907 20,000.00 13,020.00 4,995.00 
30-yr., 1907 90,000.00 79,350.00 36,000.00 

Total $137,201.30 


$104,485.15 $47 030.06 


[Bonded Indebtedness of Kane Since 1890%Showing Interest{at Original Term and 
Interest Saved, Had There Been One-Half Term Bonds. 
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with the increase in years comes an increase of 
costs. 

I hope that I have made it perfectly clear, by 
giving these few real examples from an inves- 
tigation which I have made in my school dis- 
trict, that the present method of both assessing 
and bonding are wrong and need to be changed, 
and changed soon, if our schools are not to be 
impaired very much, in fact, reduced in effi- 
ciency. The long term bond is a money waster. 
A bond should never run longer than the use- 
The bond 
issue for the present Kane high school has about 
run the limit, i. e., it should have been paid, for 
the usefulness of the building is at an end, that 
is the immediate usefulness. Bonding should 
be placed under the supervision of properly 
qualified state authority. A local community 
knows what it wants so far as school facilities 
are concerned, but the precise manner of pay- 
ment should be left to some responsible person 
who has training in that particular branch of 
public service. This I am sure would save thou- 
sands of dollars for a district, and would leave 
no dragging debt. 

The three principal reasons for low valuations 
as a rule are: 

Prejudice of people in favor of low valuation. 

Weakness in assessment machinery. 

Difficulty of making correct valuation. It 
should be remembered that the assessment has 
little to do with the amount to be raised, but 
only determines the relative share which each 
property owner shall pay. The tax rate deter- 
mines the tax, and assessment apportions it to 
the different taxpayers. Full assessment would 
mean, first, more equal and just assessment; 
second, secure a longer basis for local indebted- 
ness; third, result in lower millage. 

Public education is the great means of im- 
proving government and advancing intelligence. 
Education is primarily a state function, and as 
such should receive the greater financial support 
from the state. This seems impossible in the 
majority of the states at the present time. Taxa- 
tion should operate from a central power. Under 
a uniform levy the poor district would be get- 
ting just as much as the rich district. It seems 
that the influence of Clay still exists in a num- 
ber of the states, i. e., to favor the manufac- 
turer. Stocks and machinery of manufacturing 
plants often go untaxed. Hundreds of examples 
could be mentioned to verify this statement. 
Let me but mention one example: The cement 
for the building of the Panama Canal was fur- 
nished by a man not more than thirty miles 
from the writer’s home. This man was paid by 
the government for his cement, and paid with a 
profit, yet the quarries from which he took the 
stone for the cement go tax free. 


fulness of the improvement lasts. 


This policy 
may have been excellent when industries were 
in their infancy, but in this advanced stage the 
policy is antiquated. 

The late state treasurer of Pennsylvania 
showed that there were $1,500,000,000 invested in 
the state alone which 
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thruout the state, what would it mean? A levy of 
one cent on every such dollar invested would re- 
turn $15,000,000 in revenue. This would mean 
just about $15 for every school child in the 
state. To our local school district it would 
mean an income of about $24,000 yearly. At 
the present time we raise about $50,000 for 
school purposes. Suppose the state should turn 
over to us yearly $24,000 derived from present 
untaxed property we would have but $26,000 to 
raise by local taxation. Our tax rate could be 
lowered to 13 mills from 25 mills (the present 
rate) and be in a position to care for the future 
needs of the district. From this source a rev- 
enue could be derived and distributed so that 
the poor district would be paid on an equal 
basis with the rich. 


Eliminating the problems of the war, no 
more important question lies before the people 
today than the betterment of their schools. The 
data taken from just one place of the hundreds 
thruout the country plainly shows that there is 
a danger that our boys and girls when they grow 
up and affairs turn into their hands be at a 
disadvantage because of limitations now exist- 
ing. I have tried to indicate that there must 
be a stop to the extreme waste now existing and 
practiced in the raising of money. The duplica- 
tion of various departments must be wiped out. 
There is no need of having four assessors in a 
community where one could do the work better. 
No need of having 57 different tax collectors in 
one county when one man could collect the taxes 
far more efficiently. There must come a unifica- 
tion of various departments. Under the present 
system we must either stop the growth of the 
schools (an impossibility), standards must be 
lowered (dare not be), or present moneys must 
be made to do more service. They can only do 
more service by means of radical changes in the 
laws of the several states. 


It seems to me that the best solution of the 
present waste in the raising of school funds is, 
to have a centralized efficiency bureau, or unified 
school system. In my county, and this is only 
one of the 67 in Pennsylvania, there are 22 sepa- 
rate school districts. This means 22 different 
boards of education—22 different agencies to 
purchase books and supplies, levy taxes, issue 
bonds, equip buildings and control teachers. 
There are at least 125 different people in the 
county employed in doing the functions afore- 
mentioned. The schools of the county cost about 
$500,000 yearly. There surely must be a consid- 
erable sum of this amount lost in the complica- 
tions of 22 separate agencies—none of which 
has given much or any attention to the study of 
finance. All the functions could be controlled 
from one central office, and that controlled by 
the state. This to me is the logical solution of 
the problem. Surely when an institution or 
organization costing the taxpayers about thirty 
per cent of all the taxes paid, would be con- 
trolled by an efficiency bureau the outcome must 

(Concluded on Page 82) 








paid no tax. Suppose 


Rate per $100 Rate per $100 Per Capita Per Capita 





F : be to Pay Bonds to Pay for Assessment Assessment 
there should be a tax on Bonds Assessed in One Year Time to Pay in to Pay for 
this $1 500,000,000, and Valuation Issued One Year Time Issued 
this revenue  appor- 20-yr., 1890 1890 ; 7 
al ees a “1d $9,701.30 $1,138,670.00 $ 80 $1.20 $ 1.45 $212 
tioned per schoo! chik 15-yr., 1896 1896 
aor $7,500.00 385,542.00 1.90 2.90 1.13 1.62 
Per Cent 8-yr ’ 1896 1896 
Saving Saved of Bend $4,000.00 385,542.00 1.00 1.40 60 83 
$ 1 685.07 47 = 12-yr., 1897 1897 
” 1950.00 Y $6,000.00 1,409,351.00 1.40 2.00 90 128 
1,950.00 26 ; L 
1,000.00 25 24-yr., 1907 1907 . 
1,445.00 24 $20,000.00 1,924,495.00 1.00 1.70 3.01 4.98 
8,025.00 40 30-yr. 1907 1907 : Ks 
43,350.00 48 $90,000.00 1,924,495.00 4.60 8.70 13.58 25.56 
$57,030.07 Averages $1.78 $2.98 $ 3.45 $ 6.06 








Tax Levy Per $1007of Valuation and Per Capita Assessment Essential for Payment 
of Bonds for One Year and for Regular Time. 
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The New Junior High School at Futuria 


Pedr Price 


(Second Article 


Following the decision of the Board ot Edu- 
cation to establish a new junior high school in 
Futuria, the superintendent of schools, the 
school architect and the newly elected principal! 
held frequent conferences. At these conferences 
all of the problems connected with the planning 
and erection of the building were taken up. At 
the first conference, a number of the supervis 
ors, heads of departments and vocational teach 
ers of the city were present. The superintend 
ent opened the discussion. 

The Fundamental Problems. 

“The general plan of organization of the new 
school as approved by the board of education 
has been submitted to each of you. The imm 
diate problem before us is the planning of the 
building. In order that this building may be a 
model of its kind, the architect has visited a 
dozen cities within the past month. In addi 
tion to his knowledge and eXpt rience we need 
the practical suggestions of those who occupy 
schoolrooms day after day and who are most 
conscious of building defects. At this confer 
ference I hope you will raise any question or 
offer any suggestion that may occur to you 
The secretary, Miss Brown, will make a copy of 
these questions and suggestions and submit 
them to you for later consideration. Miss 
Brown’s notebook is now the target. Fire 
ahead.” 

Without any delay the important problems 
“Shall the new building be of the 
two or three story type? Shall the building be 
of the high basement type or shall all floors b 
Shall the basement be 


occupied with shops? Can any basement bi 


were raised ° 


above the ground level? 


made so dry that tools and machines will not 
rust? Is it right to ask pupils and teachers 
Shall the 
lockers be placed in one large room or in the 
Shall the heating plant be located 
a separate building 


to regularly occupy basement rooms? 


corridors ? 
inside the building or in 
outside? Can rooms be provided where teachers 
may study or rest? Can provision be made for 
a small conservatory in connection with the 
science rooms for the raising of plants? Will 
it be possible to have separate gymnasia for 
boys and girls? Will it be possible to have 
ample store rooms? Can a room be arranged for 
band and orchestra practice so that the sound 
will not penetrate every room in the building? 
Where shall the lunch room be located? Shall 
the teachers’ and students’ lunch rooms be 
fitted up on the self serving cafeteria plan? 
Can some provision be made so that the lunch 
rooms may be used for other purposes also? 
Can small dining rooms be provided for con- 
ferences during lunch? How large an assembly 
hall is needed? What shall be the size of the 
unit schoolroom? How much floor space is 
needed for each shop activity? Can some pro 
vision be made so that the size of the shop 
rooms may be increased as the work develops?” 
“These are real problems,” said the architect. 
“Take the last question as an example. I sel- 
dom visit a school building in which shops are 
located in which I do not see some activities 
that are badly crowded and others with more 
space than is needed. ‘ Last year I visited a 
fine new building and the principal said to me, 
‘How I wish we could tear down this partition 
and move it twenty feet to the north so that 
much needed equipment could be installed in 
the machine shop. But, no, it is a brick parti- 
tion and supports a wall above and so our 
machine shep work must be handicapped. 


“Why don’t architects,’ he asked, ‘use their 
factory experience and construct the shop por 
tion of the school building as they would an 
industrial plant, with light-weight wooden par 
titions that can be easily moved and with the 
power and light mains so installed that they 
That prineipal’s 
ought to 


may be tapped at any point? 
suggestion was a fine one and we 
profit by it in this new building.” 

“The next conference is set for one week from 
today,” said the superintendent, “and T hop 
you will be as ready with your solutions of 
problems as you have been in raising them 
The meeting is adjourned.” 

What the Teachers Recommended. 

One week later the committee met and after 

recommenda 


much discussion the following 


tions were formulated: 

I. It is suggested that the building be of thé 
two story type with both floors above the ground 
level. The arguments in favor of this type ar 
1. Since eight acres of land are available 
there is no special object in having more than 
two floors. 

2. It is impossible to prevent the gathering 
of earth damp in any rooms below the level of 
the ground. 

3. It is difficult to properly light any basi 
The windows must extend down to 
the ground or into areaways. They are difficult 
to keep clean and they afford an obstructed view 


ment room. 


of the room to those outside. 
4. With the first floor on the ground le Ve | 
will be possible to place motors and shafting 


for the shops underneath the floor This air 
space under the first floor will make it possibl 
to run all water mains and electrie light con 
duits so that they will be easily accessible. A 
grade entrance into the gas engine shop can b 


provided for automobiles 

[I. In order to accommodate from 1,200 to 
1,500 pupils the building should have 40 class 
rooms, shop facilities for 150 boys at a time 


rooms to 


and sewing and domestic icecommMo 


date 150 girls 
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IIT. The locke rs should not be placed in one 
large locker room, but should be placed in the 
corridors of each floor or in courts adjacent to 
the corridors. This plan will prevent the con- 
gregating of pupils for gossip or mischief. Tt 
will reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
thieving as the lockers may be easily observed 
by anyone passing thru the corridors. The 
placing of locker courts on each floor will also 
reduce the amount of stair climbing. 

IV. It is reeommended that the lunch rooms 
and kitchens be located on the second floor so 
that the odors and aromas may not penetrate the 
classrooms. 

V. It is necessary that a lunch room, on the 
cafeteria plan, to accommodate three hundred 
pupils, be included in the plans. 

(It is estimated that not more than three hun 
dred pupils will remain for lunch inasmuch ag 
90 per cent of the student body will live within 
three-quarters of a mile of the building and a 
majority of them will go home for lunch.) 

VI. The recommendation is made that a 
faculty dining room be planned to accommodate 
This should not be 
organized on the cafeteria plan as the domestic 
science pupils should have the practice in table 
setting and serving. 

VIT. The domsetie science kitchens should 
be loeated just across the corridor from the 
lunch rooms and dining rooms so that food 


the entire teaching corps. 


cooked by the pupils may be easily transferred 
to the lunch rooms 

VITT. Tt is suggested that folding partitions 
he placed in the lunch rooms so that parts of 
these rooms may he used for conferences or for 
study rooms, if needed. 

-_. a recommended that the assembly 
hall be equipped with movable seats so that they 
may be easily removed for dancing and that the 
assembly hall stage he 
accommodate at least three hundred pupils for 


made large enough to 


pageants and amateur theatricals. 

X. The 
gymnasia and should consider the desirability 
of having 


architect should plan for separate 


these located in a separate building. 
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XI. It is 
consideration to the suggestion that the 
located in a separate 
> industrial plants. 
eliminate from the school building the 
dust caused by the bringing in of coal 


essential that the architect give 
heating 
plant be building as is 
customary Tite wilt 
dirt and 
and the 


in larger 


removal of ashes 
XII. The 


to be allowed for each shop 


approximate amount of floor space 


activity is as fol- 


lows: 
Applied Science .. ‘ pe j.9 5 ae ig Mele Eee 
Cabinet Making ( Mi il pee Assembly 


.2,400 sq. ft. 
Drafting 1,000 sq. ft. 
Electrical 1,600 sq. ft. 


Gas Engine and Automobile Shop.. 


Room ) 


Shop 


2,200 sq. ft. 


Machine Shop .1,800 sq. ft. 
Painting and Decorating 1,400 sq. ft. 
Pattern Making . 1,400 sq. ft. 
Printing 1,400 sq. ft. 
Sheet Metal ..... . 1,600 sq. ft. 


Shops of this capacity will afford 
portunity for prevocational or try-out work in 


also be 


specialized vocational training for 


ample op 


adequate for 
pupils 14 to 


the various lines and will 
16 years of age. 
Facilities Recommended by the Architect. 
One later the architect 
the committee the preliminary 
building. 


submitted to 


plans of the 


month 


“In these sketches you will find,” said the 
Architect, “all of your suggestions and recom 
mendations carried out. Until our first confer 
ence five weeks ago, I never realized h valu 
able ce de a Mc school teachers could giv 
in the planning of a school buil ili iz. The only 


] 


suggestion which has not been exactly worked out 
is that ‘lockers should be placed on both floors.’ 
“In my judgment,” continued the architect 
“the second floor space with its fine light and 
air may better be devoted to classrooms With 
only two floors in the building, the amount of 
stair climbing certainly cannot be excessive 


“During the past month | have taken oeeasion 


to eall to my office each member of the com 


mittee and to discuss with you individually the 
details of the building. The credit is therefor 
due you for additional features, vhich were not 
suggested at the conference, but which have been 
included in the preliminary plans. The special 
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features of the building which have not yet been 
discussed are as follows: 

“1. A library off the main entrance so 
planned that it may be shut off from the rest 
of the building Inasmuch as this library will 


be maintained in all probability as a branch of 
there will be 
many times when the library will be opened and 
the rest of the closed. 

"2. In the main corridor provision has been 


made 


the publie library of the city very 


school building 
for exhibit spaces to the right 


left of the these 
spaces may be placed samples of the 


main entrance. In exhibit 
pupils’ work 


which will be of special interest to the public. 


Provision has been made that the large 
vindows at the back of the assembly hall may 
be opened making it possible to use the main 
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and to the 


corridor as an overflow gallery when the assem 


bly hall becomes crowded. 

“4. The a school ought to serve 
as a social hall and provision has therefore been 
for seats for this purpose with shelves 
for ferns and flowers. 


corridors of 


made 


above 


“5. A rest room has been provided in each 
of the four corners of the building and teachers’ 
study placed the 
locker courts. 

A “Visible” Air Supply. 

“6. The fan room has been placed adjacent 
to the corridors and with windows into the cor- 
ridors so that the pupils and public may see the 
fan, air washer, and ventilating system in opera- 


rooms have been between 


tion. 


(try 


7. A gallery has been placed at the end of 
each gymnasium which will accommodate one 
class of thirty pupils. 

“8. Consideration has been given to the pos- 
sibility of placing movable windows in the as- 
sembly hall so that persons in the hall may look 
down and see the pupils at work in each gym- 
There would be some difficulty, how- 
ever, in making these movable partitions sound 
proof and the noise from the gymnasia might 
disturb the persons in the assembly hall. 

“9. Both of the gymnasia will have folding 
doors opening out into drill courts, which dur- 
ing mild weather can be left open, thus making 
each gymnasium practically an outdoor room. 

“10. A freight elevator has been provided 
for the carrying up of groceries and supplies to 
the kitchens. 

“11. The size of the schoolroom units has 
been fixed at 26 feet by 26 feet. This will be 
ideal for classes of thirty pupils and will ac- 
commodate in cases of congestion. 

“12. The 


separate 


nasium. 


more 

boiler room has been built as a 
unit but has been included within the 
wall of the This will be 
most economical as to construction and for the 
distribution of heat, and all of the advantages 
of a separate building will be retained. 


main line building. 


and shower baths have been cen- 
and from the 
shops and classrooms. 


“13. Plunge 


trally located easily accessible 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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A CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 


Designed by William Gordon, St. Joseph, Mo. 


In present-day discussions of the progress of 
school architecture, too little attention is paid 
to the wonderful growth in the character of 
agricultural high schools and consolidated 
schools. Both educators and architects are in- 
clined to believe that the great sums spent for 
city school buildings represent corresponding 
great importance in the character and type of 
the design and in mechanical equipment of 
these schoolhouses as compared with the rural 
schools. And still the improvement in the coun- 
try high schools has been more worthy of note, 
for the architects have had to overcome greater 
difficulties and have been obliged to show greater 
ingenuity and resourcefulness than their city 
brethren. 

A rural high school that is worth careful 
study is just being completed at Mapleton, Ia., 
under the supervision of Mr. William Gordon 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 

The building is rectangular in form, 73 feet 
6 inches in width and 160 feet in length. It is 
without basement, except for a small space occu- 
pied by the heating and ventilating apparatus 
and is full three stories high. 

The main front of the building faces west and 
the classrooms are arranged to face either east 
or west. The plan is very simple. A central 
entrance leads thru a vestibule in the main cor- 
ridor, which is 12 feet wide, and which extends 
the full length of the building from north to 
south. At each end of the corridor there are 
vestibule entrances and stairs leading to the 
upper floors. 

The boiler and fuel room is outside the walls 
of the main building but is attached to the 
northeast corner and is accessible by means of a 
separate stairway and thru an outside entrance. 
The ventilating apparatus is below the center of 
the auditorium at the rear, and is connected 
with the boiler room by means of a passageway. 
The coal bunkers are large enough to hold three 
cars of coal and are accessible to paved drive- 
ways. 

The ground floor contains a kindergarten and 
two regular classrooms, each provided with pri- 
vate toilets and cloakrooms. It affords 
space for manual training and finishing room, 
boys’ and girls’ toilets, locker rooms and shower 
baths. The main floor of the auditorium-gym- 
nasium is on a level with the ground floor. The 
room is adequate for all school and community 
exercises and is arranged for the most varied 
uses. It is provided with a large storage room 
where the gymnasium apparatus and the port- 
able seating may be alternately stored as occa- 
sion demands. The corridor side of the room is 
provided with raising doors on the ground and 
first floors so that the corridors may be used for 
seating space when an overflow audience is pres- 
ent. Special exits are provided at the rear so 
that the room may be used separately of the rest 
of the building, and in case of necessity may be 
promptly vacated by its occupants. 

On the first floor of the building there are 
four regular classrooms, each equipped with a 
ventilated wardrobe. There are also separate 
toilet rooms, a library, the office of the superin- 
tendent, a reception room, a completely equipped 
laboratory and a lecture room. 


also 


The library is arranged for community as well 
as for school use and is accessible from the main 
corridor and from a separate stairway which 
may be entered from the north vestibule. The 
room is provided with a private toilet so that it 
is a complete independent unit. 


The auditorium extends up thru this floor 
and access may be had from the main corridor 
to a fireproof booth for motion picture and 
stereopticon. The second floor is arranged en- 
tirely for the junior and senior high schools. 
It contains a study hall for the former and two 
regular recitation rooms. The senior study hall 
is over the auditorium and has adjoining it 
three recitation rooms. There are also on this 
floor the domestic science department which in- 
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cludes a kitchen, a model dining room, a sewing 
room and storage closets. Immediately adjoin. 
ing the kitchen is a large lunch room, separated 
from the latter by means of a counter and rais- 
ing doors. The kitchen thus serves the purpose 
of a lunch room kitchen and is used for provid. 
ing hot lunches for the great majority of the 
pupils who cannot go home at noon for lunch. 
The construction of the building is fireproof; 
all the interior bearing walls and the exterior 
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CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


walls are of heavy load-heading tile, faced with 
brick. The is entirely of 
reinforced concrete and all minor partitions are 
of hollow gypsum tile. All footings for the 
walls and columns are of concrete, heavily rein- 
forced with steel bars. The finished floors in 
the corridors, on the stairways and in the vesti- 
bules are of a composition material, brownish 
red in color, laid without joints and possessed 
of excellent wearing qualities. The floors are 
coved at the walls to make them more sanitary. 


floor construction 


In the toilets, locker rooms, boiler rooms, ete.., 
the floors are of cement, chemically hardened 
to render them wear and dustproof. In the 
classrooms and other rooms of the building the 
floors are of hardwood, finished with a sanitary 
cove and treated with oil. The wood trim is 
oak, stained a light fume color and finished with 
semi-glaze varnish. The blackboards are of nat- 
ural slate. 

The building is heated and ventilated by 
means of a split system—direct steam radiators 
in all rooms and tempering coils in the fresh 
air room—and fan ventilation. The boiler is a 
steel tubular type, and the heat is provided by 
means of steam vacuum and boiler feed pumps 
which automatically exhaust the air and water 
of condensation, and recirculates the steam 
without Each room is supplied with 
fresh, warmed air by means of steam tempering 
coils, thru which the air is forced by a steam 
driven fan. The temperature is automatically 
controlled by means of a thermostat and dia- 
phragm valve on the radiators and by the pas- 
sage of the tempered air thru the ventilating 
apparatus. After passing thru the tempering 
coils, the air is distributed to the classrooms 
with the proper humidity and temperature. 

The plumbing fixtures are of the most modern 
type and an ample number of sanitary bubbling 
fountains are located on each floor. Window 
shades have been installed in each room. The 
building is equipped with an electric program 


noise. 


and clock system and is provided with an inter- 
communicating telephone system, connected to 
each department from the superintendent’s 
office. The lighting fixtures are of the semi- 
indirect type. 


William Gordon, Architect, St. Joseph, Mo 


MAPLETON, IOWA 



























LEONIDAS W. RAMVEY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHTL 
DES MOINEY IOWA 


The design of the building is an adaptation 
of the English Tudor Gothic. Altho devoid of 
elaborate architectural ornament, a pleasing 
effect has been produced thru the harmonious 
grouping of piers and windows and the proper 
use of contrasting materials. The face brick is 
of autumnal variegated shade, of a moderately 
rough texture and laid in natural color cement 
mortar. The ornamental material is Indiana 
limestone done in a smooth finish. The win- 
dows are Whitney casements, which close tightly 
and which can be opened full size to permit the 
use of the rooms as open air rooms when desired. 

It is planned to have the grounds beautified 
according to plans of a landscape architect. 
Paved driveways, walks, steps, ete., are to be 
constructed, providing easy access to the build- 
ing for pupils and for the delivery of fuel and 
supplies. 

THE LOCATION OF SCHOOL BLACK- 
BOARDS. 
Mary McNabb Johnston. 

Is there any perfectly correct location of 
school blackboards? Old fashioned people would 
answer: “Certainly, in front of the room. 
Where else would you put them?” 

However, some of our modern school archi- 


‘tects and supervisors of school buildings are not 


old-fashioned; neither are they bound by rule 
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PLANTING PLAN FOR 
SCHOOL PREMISEV 
MAPLETON IOWA 


WILLIAM GORDON 
ARCHITECT. 
JST. JOLEPH MO. 


They are content to put the 
blackboards in any old place, provided the dress- 
ing-room doors and lockers are conspicuous. I 
have visited many schoolrooms which had not 
an inch of blackboard in front of the children. 

I have seen blackboards at the back of the 
room, between windows, at the right or the left, 
anywhere, in fact, but where one would expect 
to see them. 

It is quite true that no resourceful teacher 
will be thwarted by such a defect; she will find 
ways of getting around difficulties. I know 
one grade teacher who, when she found herself 
in a room with no blackboard in front of her 
classes, prepared a great deal of her work with 
crayola and large sheets of white paper that she 
procured at a newspaper office. As this was 
done at home on Saturday or Sunday, taking all 
the time she needed, she secured quite satis- 
factory results. 

Poems for memorizing, spelling-lessons, tests 
in abstract arithmetic and many other exercises 
are elaborated in this way. But it isn’t at all 
fair for her to spend her Sunday at such work. 
I hope her pastor will get after the school board, 
or else get on the board himself. 

A certain school trustee, who does not believe 
in the right of grade teachers to make com- 
plaints or even to offer suggestions, says that it 


or precedent. 




















is “all nonsense to be everlastingly fussing about 
ideal conditions for school kids.” He thinks 
there is no reason why the pupils could not get 
along with blackboards behind them. As to fac- 
ing a window when reading a lesson from the 
board—that is not going to do anybody a bit of 
harm. 

Well, we must have revolving desks and 
chairs, self-adjusting, so that the little hands 
will be free to use their lead-pencils and other 
working tools. 

But wait! A brilliant and absolutely original 
idea has just come to me. Why not put the 
blackboards on the ceiling? Then they would 
not interfere with any other school furnishing, 
and besides would provide the children with a 
most valuable gymnastic exercise for the mus- 


cles of the neck. 


THE DOVER HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new Dover school at Dover, Ohio, is an 
interesting variation from the usual stiffly bal- 
anced type of plan and shows most careful study 
and exact adaptation of structure to educa- 
tional activities and to the requirements of the 
site. The building is classic in design and de- 
tail and occupies practically the entire site on 
which it stands. 

The basement of the building is practically 
above the level of the site and is arranged to 
house the shops and cooking rooms. A portion 
is depressed for the gymnasium and for the 
boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, engine room and 
boiler room. 

On the first floor there are five recitation 
rooms, two offices, three rooms for the commer- 
cial department and sewing room, toilets and a 
large auditorium. The latter room has a total 
seating capacity of 1,100 and is splendidly 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING,\DOVER, OHIO 
Howard & Merriam, Architects, Columbus, Ohio. 


equipped for all types of school entertainments 
and public gatherings. 

On the second floor there is a mechanical 
drawing room, five recitation rooms, a ghemical 
leboratory, a physical laboratory, toilets and a 
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large study hall. The last mentioned room will 
seat nearly four hundred students. On the same 
floor there are a number of teachers’ work rooms, 
storage rooms, etc. 

The building is of fireproof construction, con- 
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COOKING ROOM, DOVER HIGH SCHOO! 


forming in type with class one construction 
under the Ohio Building Code. ‘The exterior 
is of rough surfaced, dark buff brick, laid in 
chocolate brown mortar and trimmed with buff 
Indiana limestone. The floors thruout are of 
concrete. 

The interior walls are plastered smooth white, 
the stairs are reinforced concrete and are sur- 
faced with terrazzo. The corridor floors are 
simply finished with terrazzo and the classroom 
floors are of niaple. The interior wood finish is 
reduced to a minimum and oak has been used 
thruout. 

The heating and ventilation is a steam split 
system of the vacuum type. Direct radiation is 
provided in all the classrooms and fresh air is 
furnished by means of a fan in the basement. 
The exhaust fan is provided in the attic to draw 
the air out of the various laboratories and toilet 
rooms. ‘The building has a pupil capacity of 
approximately four hundred and cost $175,000 
or seventeen cents per cubic foot. ‘The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Howard and Merriam, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. , 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC ae 
SCHOOL BUILDING OFFICIALS. & 
E. S. Hallett, St. Louis, Mo. z° 
The second annual convention of the National 3° she. 
Association of Public School Building Officials OS ae his wel 
met in the Hotel Gibson at Cincinnati on Janu- Q {6-orff-6 tec «fo FD 
ary 15th. The meeting was called to order by = a 
the President, Mr. R. M. Milligan, commissioner -_ : 


of school buildings of St. Louis, Mo. 

The first day was devoted to matters of organ- 
ization and the appointment of committees. The 
president discussed the purposes and ideals of 
the association and started the meeting off with 
the enthusiasm that indicated a splendid con- 
vention. 

Letters and telegrams from many members 
told of the blockaded traffic due to heavy snow- 
storms. Some started and were compelled to 
return. The St. Joseph, Mo., Board of Educa- 











while brief were pointed and recommendations 
were indicative of the wide scope the associa- 
tion is taking. 

The officers for the new year are: 

C. W. Handman, Cincinnati, president. 

J. M. Tracy, Rochester, N. = first vice- 
president; Clyde L. Sears, Quincy, Ill, second 
vice-president. 

J. J. Kissick, Cleveland, Ohio, third vice- 
president. 

R. M. Milligan, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 





























SEWING ROOM, DOVER HIGH SCHOOL. 


J. H. Brady, chief engineer, Kansas Oity, 
treasurer. 

kK. S. Hallett, St. Louis, Mo., editor. 

The new president, Mr. C. W. Handman, who 
is business manager for the Cincinnati board of 
education, had only to give free rein to his nat- 
ural inclination to make things hum. He was a 
great host. 

The first paper was read by Mr. O. T. Sweet 
of St. Louis in which he discussed the electrical 
equipment of school buildings. The various 
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tion wired Mr. Westover, their chief engineer, 
to have future conventions held at a better sea- ] 
son. The time was later changed and the next ... 4 See 
convention set for November, 1918. J. H. P= 
Brady of Kansas Oity, the treasurer, was de- = 

. ° 1ON RM = orrce RECTION 
tained on account of illness. Mr. Olyde L. i9-catho Sie 19-oix Babes 

. J ” [s) 

Sears of Quincy, IIll., was prevented from at- { Je 2 


tendance on account of fuel and other problems 
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FLOOR PLANS, DOVER HIGH SCHOOL, DOVER, O. 
Howard & Merriam, Architects, Columbus, O. 


at this time. 
The second day started off with the swing of 
one of the old societies. The committee reports 
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types of the many manufacturers of clocks were 
made to synchronize and he made it clear how 
it should be done. His statements on school- 
room illumination brought out much discussion. 
The best fixture, the best height, the best spac- 
ing were treated and the results of photometric 
experiments were given. The discussion of the 
light with reference to color of walls was taken 
up under another head. 

Mr. J. J. Lake, superintendent of shops and 
repairs of the St. Louis board read a most in- 
teresting paper on the practical and economical 
treatment of wood finish. He specifies the light 
shades of natural woods as best for many rea- 
sons which he stated. The discussion by the 
members lasted an hour and Mr. Lake gave 
much valuable information on inside finish. 

Mr. C..W. Handman read a paper on school 
building design and gave an outline of the new 
East Side high school which he is building, and 
which he said was the last word in high school 
construction. The members were taken to visit 
the building the following day to the delight of 
all. It is a group of buildings modeled after the 
Harvard model, even to the quality of the brick. 

Mr. E. S. Hallett, chief engineer of the St. 
Louis board of education, read a paper on heat- 
ing and ventilating school buildings, which will 
be published with the others in the annual pro- 
ceedings. 

The last day was devoted to visiting the 
schools of Cincinnati. The snow filled the 
streets so that Mr. Handman handled his guests 
on the street cars in real rapid transit time. It 
is impossible to put into a report the real spirit 
of a convention. All agreed that in spite of 
blizzard and war regulations it was highly 
profitable to every member. 
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ORCHARD PARK CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 


MAKING BUILDINGS PANIC PROOF. 

According to a recent decision by Supreme 
Court Justice Gavegan of New York, the State 
Industrial Commission has it in its power to 
direct that owners of buildings make them panic 
proof, even if previously fireproof. 

The decision is quoted from in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The reasonableness of the commission’s or- 
ders depends directly on the question, ‘Is the 
building safe from the danger of panic?’ Panic 
may result from causes not confined to a factory 
building itself nor affected by its fireproof char- 
acter. It may be caused: by smoke alone, or by 
fire in a building adjoining or in the immediate 
neighborhood, or by a conflagration, or by a hos- 
tile attack in time of war from land, sea or air, 
or by earthquake, or even by a false alarm.” 

The decision, we believe, points out a duty 
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of school boards, to make schoolhouses not 
merely safe against fire but also against those 
emergencies which require sure, quick and un- 
hindered egress by corridors, stairs and exit 


doors that cannot fail. 


MANUAL ARTS BUILDING, WINFIELD, 
KANSAS. 
J. W. Gowans, Superintendent. 

The Manual Arts Building, at Winfield, Kan- 
sas, was erected to provide room for the increase 
in enrollment of the Winfield High School. The 
enrollment has grown from a few over three 
hundred when the high school building proper 
was erected in 1910, to over six hundred at the 
time of the completion of the Manual Arts addi- 
tion, in the spring of 1917. 

The Manual Arts Building was built as the 
new unit of the Winfield High School Building. 
The building is ninety by one hundred feet, hav- 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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r CONSERVATION OF TIME’ 


Elsie Whitford, High School Commercial Department, Ft. 


Since Theodore Roosevelt first started the 
conservation movement, we have heard a great 
deal about conservation of forests, water supply, 
and during this war crisis, conservation of 
food. Probably many have never thought it 
necessary to conserve time. As duties multiply 
we need more time. Since we cannot lengthen 
our day we must systematize our work and have 
higher efficiency. 

In the average high school a large clock runs 
the time of the school. But do the clock-like 
precision and time saving devices predominate 
thruout the school? Have you ever noticed that 
the school clock never has an alarm? Many 
teachers need one and often the pupils need to 
be waked up. 
not be adapted to every school but their use or 
modification may save some teachers time. If 
so, this article has accomplished its purpose or 
if it only sets teachers to thinking on the idea 
of doing their work the best and quickest way. 

Excuses for Absence. 

Have you ever tried this way of managing 
excuses? Each first period teacher knows the 
pupils, their writing and home life better than 
an office assistant. You would be surprised how 
easy it is to manage this. I was sceptical at 
first myself and thought it only one more duty 
added to many. The pupil brings his excuse 
direct to the teacher of his first period class. A 
definite standard should be set so all teachers 
ean work uniformly in granting excuses. The 
following are a few standard excuses: 

1. Illness of pupil or in immediate family 
where their help is needed. 

2. A marriage or death in the immediate 
family. 

8. Church attendance (state law in some 
states). 

In any reasonable cases not excused a permit 
of entrance to class may be made from the 
blanks by drawing a line thru the words, “Allow 
work to be made up.” When a teacher is in 
doubt of the excuse it should be sent to the 
effice. Each pupil must have a slip before he is 
admitted to any of his classes. 


The following suggestion may 


This also helps 

to control diseases, for in many schools pupils 

are given three days to get in their excuses for 

absence. The following form may be suggestive 

and should be about 3” by 5” for convenience. 
NAME oF HigH ScHoot. 


To the Teacher: 

SE ere ee ee eer ee re eee 
Allow work to be made up at your convenience 
A ot ee eer ee eT ee ee eee te eee 


As a check on attendance a small pad of 
blanks about 24” by 4” may be used and slipped 
into a pigeon hole in the office marked with the 
name of the first period teachers. Such a box 
with the required number of pigeon holes may 
be made by the manual training department or 
the boxes the principal uses for notices to teach- 
ers may be used. In the morning each first 
period teacher stops for her slips. When a pupil 
has been out three days they are marked 
dropped. When he returns it should be marked 
“re-enter, R. E.” The office clerk may help the 
assembly or study room teacher the first period 
or some of the advanced commercial pupils may 
get some of their office training by assisting. 
The following may be of assistance in preparing 
the blanks which should be about 4)” by 24”. 

NAME OF HigH SCHOOL. 


(First Per. Tr.) 


The following pupils were absent from my 
classes to-day: 
Pupil’s Name Period 


(Reporting Teacher) 

A good way to keep the attendance at the 
office that “works” is to get pads such as are 
used in dry goods stores with the carbon paper 
and mark the name of teacher at the top. The 
names of pupils absent with the period missed 
should be written and taken with the other slips 
to the office each evening. Another way is to 
have a small receptacle outside the doors and 
use small cards cut from larger ones. The ab- 
sences for first period morning and afternoon 
may be recorded. Two girls went to a movie 
recently during the afternoon session. One 
Lrought an excuse in her own writing which the 
teacher knew and they made up their time. All 
excuses for tardiness should come from the 
office. 

The last suggestion I hope will prove the 
greatest time saver. 

Grading Report Cards. 

How do you keep your grades and record them 
on the report cards? The pasteboard boxes in 
which the report cards come may be used as a 
file until the manual training department has 
time to make a couple of boxes that will fit the 
cards and in which all the cards shoud be filed. 
Krom A to M in one box and the others in the 
second box. In schools where there is no office 
clerk valuable training for the commercial 
pupils may be had by assisting in filing the 
cards. 

When grades are due, the Tuesday after the 
six weeks’ period seems to be most convenient, 
all pupils from A to M call at one room and the 
others at another for their report cards. In a 
larger school they might be given out the even- 
ing preceding. The filing should be done in two 
boxes for this reason. In larger schools in more. 
On Tuesday no pupil is admitted to classes 
without his report card. Of course this should 
be announced beforehand so that no pupil does 
not know where to obtain his card. During the 
day this is an admission card to all classes. This 
is good training, and it is surprising how few 
misplace or lose their cards. Anyone without a 
eard is sent to the office and not admitted to 
class. The report card takes on a new dignity 
in the eyes of the pupil—it is food for some- 
thing. Any pupil who loses his card pays five 
cents for a duplicate. In college the fine is ten 
cents. When the first dismissal bell rings have 
the pupils come in the order on the roll book, 
usually alphabetically, and record of grade is 
made by the teacher on the ecard. In a school 
where there is supervised study or in the type- 
writing classes it takes only a moment to ar- 
range the cards in order and place the grades on 
while the pupils are working. With a class of 
thirty any teacher can put all of the grades for 
the one subject on the cards in five minutes as 
the pupils hand the cards and this saves time. 
This idea has been tried in several schools of 
five or six hundred pupils or more and none 
have changed back to the old way. 
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Dodge, Iowa 


Recording Grades in the Office. 

The easiest way to do this trying task that I 
have ever seen used successfully is to have cards 
5” by 7” like the following form. This simpli- 
fies the putting of grades on the report cards as 
the cards lie flat and each accommodates thirty 
names. The grades for the half year are shown; 
if final examinations are given, a column should 
be allowed for this and the general average. 
After the grades have been given to the pupils, 
the cards are returned to the office where they 
are copied into the permanent record. If there 
is no office clerk the teachers may do this at the 
half year. With the cards the work is faster 
than it.can be done from the grade book. A 
check should be made opposite each name and 
grade, and this shows all that are recorded in 
the permanent record. In one school, the record 
is assigned by periods to teachers to record 
grades, and this saves a great deal of confusion. 
The following form is practical for the cards 
with the class roll and grades: 





Name of School 


Semester wan Year__ A 306 9 cceteeeess 
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Reporting Failures to Parents. 

Have you ever had a pupil sign his own report 
card? This often does away with a parent’s 
rebuke when the card is poor. Recently I heard 
a story of a boy who was failing in his studies 
Mrs. Jones 
(and there are many Mrs. Jones with children 
who fail) came to the office and said: “Why do 
[ get this special report mailed to me when 
Johnny is getting such good grades?” The prin- 
cipal examined the card and saw “O” and “D,” 
the lowest grades. Before he could ask any 
auestions, however, Mrs. Jones said, “There’s 
‘D’ that stands for ‘Dandy’ and ‘C’ for ‘Careful’ 
and Johnny has never had an ‘A’ for ‘Awful’ 
nor a ‘B’ for ‘Bad’” The seale of grades was 
on the back of the card but Mrs. Jones took 
Johnny’s word for his grades until the special 
report was mailed to her. 


These blanks should be filled out by the 
teacher the Friday following the ecards and 
handed in to be mailed. Since a good teacher 
does not have many failures it is no burden. 
They also give the principal a definite idea of 
the number of failures each teacher has. The 
and fits the 
A personal note means more 
but takes more time and the former gets results. 
This is a good form: 


and avoided rebuke in this way. 


most convenient size is 3” by 7” 
long envelopes. 


NAME or Hicu ScHoor. 


Z romret TWAS .. videnescs 6cedese ieee is 
failing in his work for the following reasons: 


If you can suggest any further reasons please 
place same on reverse side of this card and mail 
or hand to me. 
Sincerely, 
Teacher. . 
(Concluded on Page 79) 
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EDITORIAL 


A TEST. 

The orderly course of school work has been 
seriously impaired in the cities of the country 
by a variety of causes arising from the war. The 
lack of fuel in the entire east and middle west 
has caused the closing of schools for periods 
varying from a few days to six weeks. There 
has been a shortage of teachers which has neces- 
sitated the replacing of instructors. Boys have 
been withdrawn during the school year for work 
on the farms and there have been literally thou- 
sands of children drawn into the war industries 
which offer high wages. All of this shifting 
and changing has made it necessary for super- 
intendents and principals to reorganize schools 
and classes on short notice, to change programs, 
to revise and adapt courses and to meet new con- 
ditions almost on the instant. And _ these 
changes are only surface indications of the 
deeper and more difficult problems before pro 
fessional and lay school officers. 

It is the most serious duty of school boards 
to look beyond the routine of their monthly re- 
ports, orders and meetings and to apply them- 
selves with their superintendents and principals 
to the intensive study of readjustment which 
must come as a result of the war and of changed 
economic conditions not only in the school or- 
ganism as a whole, but also in every detail of 
its management. Just here it is well to observe 
fundamental distinctions of finctions and rela- 
tions between the professional and the lay fac- 
tors in the educational management and to re- 
quire that each apply itself strictly and inten- 
sively to its particular work without encroach- 
ing on the other. The school boards may well 
insist that superintendents exercise their initia- 
tive in all professional matters and show by 
prompt decision and sure execution that they 
possess the expertness which they claim as fun- 
damental for their extended powers. On their 
part, the boards may well limit themselves to 
laying down broad policies and accepting or 
rejecting if necessary, the proposals of the pro- 
fessional heads of departments. The problems 
of finance and salaries, of new construction and 
plant upkeep, may well engage the major atten- 
tion of the members. It will be necessary also 
for boards to stand as a buffer against political 
and other influences which see in the present 
disturbed conditions an opportunity to get a 
foothold in opposing needed school projects, to 
sacrifice school interests for municipal or pri- 
vate ends and to minimize school functions. 

Above all, it is necessary to keep a clear, cool 
head, to overlook no opportunity for service 
which will help the government win the war and 
to omit no occasion for advancing educational 
interests. The present time tests the strength 
of educational institutions, and school boards 
must and will stand firm. 








A WELL EARNED TRIBUTE. 
School boards, like other public administra- 
tive bodies, are commonly believed to be un- 
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grateful and backward in rewarding meritor- 
ious service. The charge is not applied person- 
ally to members as such and the claim could not 
be made if the laws and precedents under which 
they must act officially permitted the men and 
women to do what their private feelings dictate. 

Quite graceful and altogether fitting for the 
city of New York is the recent action of the 
board of education in electing Dr. William H. 
Maxwell as superintendent emeritus with his 
full salary of $10,000 per year. But still more 
graceful and kindly is the tribute which Presi- 
dent Somers spoke before voting the election. 
Said Mr. Somers: 

“He is entitled, because of what he has done 
in the interest of public education, to the high- 
est appreciation of the citizens of our city, and 
I believe that for what he has given to our 
schools, his election as Superintendent Emer- 
itus at his present full salary will merit enthu- 
siastic approval. If elected to that position he 
will not sever his connection with the public 
schools. We shall have the power, and I be- 
lieve we shall exercise it, of calling upon him at 
any time for advice and help in the solution of 
important problems. It is an honor, well de- 
served by him, and a rare privilege to bestow 
upon one so worthy this distinction of merit. 

“He has served more than 35 years in the 
Department of Education and this extraordi- 
nary service is one of which the city might well 
be proud. To him, more than any other man 
or woman, is due the full measure of credit for 
relieving the schools of political influence and 
making possible the appointments of principals 
and teachers from eligible lists in the order of 
merit. He has done more. His remarkable 
genius for administration made possible the cen- 
tralization and reorganization of the public 
school system in 1902. He has fought for many 
years for enriched schooling for the children. 
He is responsible for the development of second- 
ary education in the city, for improved methods 
of training teachers, for better school buildings 
and for the creation of a public demand for 
proper accommodation of children. I might go 
on indefinitely and recite many fine contribu- 
tions he has made to public education.” 


DAMAGE TO SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The recent fuel shortage and the consequent 
closing of school buildings has brought to light 
two facts that school boards may well consider 
seriously. 

It has demonstrated that large schoolhouses, 
especially the great city high schools in which 
complicated systems of mechanical heating and 
ventilation and elaborate plumbing systems 
have been installed are not so designed and 
built that they can be safely shut down for days 
at a time with no heat whatever, without suf- 
fering some damage. It is practically impossi- 
ble to drain boilers, water heaters, air-washers, 
steam returns, water pipes, sewerage traps and 
drains, ete., so completely that a zero tempera- 
ture will not cause severe damage. In fact the 
experience of quite a number of schools during 
the month of January shows that the unavoid- 
able injury due to a complete shut down is far 
greater than the cost of the fuel saved. Again, 
it has been demonstrated that nearly one-third 
of the normal fuel consumption must be main- 
tained to prevent cracked pipes and burst water 
containers and that the fuel economy is not 
nearly so great as had been anticipated. 

But much damage can be obviated by the 
careful janitor who considers himself the re- 
sponsible custodian of the schoolhouse to which 
he is assigned. And just here the recent exper- 
ience has given evidence of a lack of foresight 
on the part of janitors and school-board officials 


and a lamentable tendency to shift the blame 
from one person to the other. No owner of a 
home would go to bed with peace of mind and 
leave his water pipes, his house boiler, or even 
the radiator of his ford car, without first thoroly 
draining them. The responsibility of the schoo] 
janitor, of the school-board secretary and of the 
school-board members is no less than that of the 
house owner. It is greater, for the latter js 
dealing with his own property while they are the 
custodians of public property, valued at amounts 
which very few could replace. 

It is not asking too much that janitors and 
other school officials be placed under sufficient 
bonds to protect the school districts against neg- 
lect and mismanagement. 


POLITICS AND HARMONY. 

The absence of politics in the school board is 
declared by Mr. William L. Steele, who resigned 
recently as superintendent of the Galesburg 
(Ill.) school system, to have been the greatest 
factor in the progress of the schools. The opin- 
ion which is based upon 33 years of service is 
not without its lesson for all school boards, 
Said Mr. Steele: 

“T think the most remarkable thing about the 
history of the Galesburg schools is that the 
school directors have always worked in harmony. 
Any institution will prosper when those in con- 
trol co-operate and exercise intelligence. 

“The reason that the board has been success- 
ful is that it has been kept out of politics. At 
no time has a political faction had control of 
the board. The factions that fought in the city 
were willing to keep their hands off the school 
system. The directors consequently have had no 
coterie of supporters, expecting patronage or 
favors. Only three or four directors, out of 50 
in 83 years, have held any other political offices 
in Galesburg. 

“Tf the good people of the city will continue 
to see that the board of education is kept out of 
politics, history will repeat itself in the school 
system. Of course there are some folks who like 
to see a scrap. Harmony ‘gets there’ sooner, I 
think.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES—THE PARA- 

MOUNT PROBLEM. 

The correctness of Dr. William H. Allen’s 
characterization of teachers’ salaries as a na- 
tional peril, may be appreciated when he points 
to the fact that the problem is not a matter of 
justice to the teachers but of the very continu- 
ance of several thousand schools. For, several 
hundred rural schools in only two states, Lowa 
and Kansas, are teacherless now and at the 
close of the spring terms several thousand 
teachers will close their registers for the last 
time. In every section of the land the entering 
classes of normal and teacher training schools 
have been reduced by forty to sixty per cent 90 
that the available supply of fresh teachers will 
be small in September and still smaller a year 
from that time. 

It is essential that school boards shall recog- 
nize the condition and act intelligently upon it. 
It will not help to seek the causes in the war 
and in the economic chatges due to it. The 
shift in labor of all kinds and the flexibility of 
commercial wage scales which rise quickly with 
the requirements of the day and times, may 
share in the situation, but school boards will not 
complete their school corps by philosophizing 
over them. 

The immediate problem is to find more money 
and to secure it for the teachers. The fact that 
teachers as a class shift more slowly than men 
and women in other occupations should not be 
taken into account. The worst unrest and the 
greatest reduction in the available supply should 
be anticipated and prepared for. 
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REQUIRE A REPORT. 

President Arthur Somers of the New York 
board of education addressed a note in February 
to the members of the supervisory corps who 
intended to attend the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in which he wrote: 
“Tf you go to the N. E. A. at Atlantic City, 
write a brief specific report showing what you 
bring back that might help our schools.” 

For any educator the test of value of a con- 
yention is the suggestions which he brings back 
and applies to the local schools. If he is not 
willing to be an active participant in the pro- 
ceedings and to “adopt and adapt” the good 
things he hears he had better stay at home. He 
owes this much to his board of education— 
which is giving him leave of absence and per- 
haps expense money—to make a report and sug- 
gest those things which have appealed to him as 
marking notable advances in the theory and prac- 
tice of school administration, in the supervisory 
and executive functions of his office, and in the 
practical solution of financial and physical prob- 
lems of the school system. 

The average increase in school enrollment in 
the United States has declined appreciably 
since our entry into the war. The elementary 
schools have grown at the normal rate of two 
and one-half per cent but the rate of high-school 
attendance has dropped from nine and one-half 
to less than two and one-half per cent. 

City high schools in many communities have 
actually lost in the number of boys but rural 
high schools have shown very healthy growth in 
both boys and girls. 


PLANNING THE JUNE GRADUATION. 

While the June commencement season may 
seem very far distant in the future, it is desir- 
able to consider now a radical reform needed in 
the exercises and festivities. 

In recent years graduation from the high 
school has been marked by programs and func- 
tions that have increased in number and expense 
beyond the importance of the occasion and out 
of keeping with the character of the schools. 
Colleges and universities have been aped in the 
holding of baccalaureate sermons, formal recep- 
tions and dances. Despite many counter move- 
ments, there has been elaborate display of dress 
and decorations. The abuses have arisen ap- 
parently from such insufficient causes as child- 
ish desire of graduates to outdo their predeces- 
sors or to exceed in elaborateness some rival, 
neighboring school. 

The present war with its constant call for 
sacrifice and self denial affords the best oppor- 
tunity for breaking down senseless custom and 
outworn tradition, and for bringing graduation 
day back to the democratic simplicity, which 
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marked it in the earlier days. The program in 
every school may well be limited to one after 
noon or one evening; whatever of music and 
decoration may be had should be a product of 
the school itself. Dress should be the simplest, 
and where sewing is taught, the gowns worn by 


the girls may well be a profitable class exercise. 


The paid speaker of the former graduation days 
will not be missed if some experienced man 
links up in a practical talk, the duty of the 
graduate to himself, and to the nation in this 
time of war. 

School boards, as a class, have always opposed 
elaboration of graduation exercises but very few 
have thought it worth while to interfere seri- 
ously in the plans of teachers and students. At 
present there is a real opportunity for demo- 
cratic service in compelling the simplification 
of commencement so that it may really express 
the children’s entry into practical life. 


BUY EARLY—A WARNING. 

THe ScHoot Boarp JourNAL desires to warn 
school boards most earnestly against putting off 
their regular seasonal buying until late in the 
spring or summer. Orders for goods which 
must be manufactured and shipped at, or near 
the Atlantic seaboard, should be placed imme- 
diately and all schoo] contracts should be made 
as early as practicable. Under no circumstances 
should buying be put off until July or August. 
Unless there are radical changes in the fuel 
and transportation situation, and unless the 
drain on the labor market which has been stead- 
ily growing with each successive draft and the 
increase of government work, is stopped, it will 
be next to impossible to buy school goods before 
the end of the present year. The heatless Mon- 
days and the freight embargoes which have been 
in effect recently have not improved railroad 
conditions appreciably—in fact matters have 
been growing steadily worse in several import- 
ant centers. 

We therefore repeat: Buy early and buy liber- 
ally, so that the schools will have sufficient 
books and supplies for the fall opening. 


THE DUTY OF COAL THRIFT. 

School boards have a serious duty to perform 
in insisting and continuing to insist that school 
janitors shall practice the utmost economy in 
the use of fuel. The coal shortage approaches 
50,000,000 tons due to increased demands of the 
Allies, the needs of the war industries, the short- 
age of labor and equipment at the minés and the 
lack of transportation facilities. 

Saving coal means not only the safeguarding 
of the fuel supply for all purposes, it means the 
expediting of all production for war purposes. 
It means more transportation for needed food, 
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munitions and supplies, it means the freeing of 
labor in production, transportation and delivery, 
to be diverted to other needed uses. 

There are in the United States not less than 
500,000 school buildings of which at least four- 
fifths burn coal. An average economy of only 
one ton per building—and that is possible—will 
mean a monetary saving of more than $3,000,000 
and a freight saving of fully 15,000 ears of 
freight. 

Let every board of education consider the 
local situation and enforce thrift in every: activ- 
ity that involves the use of fuel. 

Save gas and electricity for lighting and 
power purposes. 

Keep classroom temperatures at 68 degrees or 
lower. 

Shut off boilers in mild weather. 

Do not heat unused rooms. 


Insist upon careful firing and on greater care 
of apparatus. Keep furnaces and boilers clean, 
by removing soot and ashes, ete. 

Teach janitors and firemen the use of fuel and 
the care of heating apparatus. 

Insist on saving and still more saving. 


THE SUPERVISING TEACHER. 

Since 1915, Wisconsin has had in operation a 
common sense and effective plan for helping 
rural teachers. In brief, a state law permits any 
county superintendent to employ at state ex- 
pense a supervising teacher for every 125 
schools, or fraction, under his charge. Ninety- 
three such teachers were employed in 1917 for 
terms of ten months at salaries ranging from 
sixty to eighty dollars per month. 

The teachers visited in all 9,345 schools. They 
held ‘numerous conferences with school officers 
and attended teachers’ meetings and community 
conferences. Their visits to individual schools 
ranged in number’from one to five or more and 
the time spent in a single visit was limited from 
less than one day to five days and even longer. 
The cost of the teachers amounted to $68,069 in 


- salaries and $25,583 in traveling expenses. 


It has been found in Wisconsin that the 
supervising teacher is a most effective agency 
for bringing the notably weak schools up to a 
minimum standard. The supervising teachers 
are all experienced women who are fully ac- 
quainted with classroom conditions and who 
have been notably successful themselves. They 
come into the schools as the friends and helpers 
of the teachers, and the latter take a more 
kindly and confiding attitude toward them than 
toward the county superintendent. The visits 
are not limited to short inspections but are fre- 
quently lengthened from a day or two to a full 
week if that seems desirable. 
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ONE OF THE COTTAGES 


THE 


TEACHERS AT FRANKLIN 


Stephen M. Case, Principal of the Franklin Vocational School 


Many Boards of Education in western states 
have created or provided buildings for the hous- 
ing of teachers. Franklin is the first place in 
New Jersey to provide four cottages for teach- 
ers. 

In September, 1915, four married teachers 
could not secure houses and six single teachers 
found it difficult to secure boarding places. The 
principal boarded in town and his family was 
fourteen miles away. The wood and machine 
shop men commuted about fourteen miles 
daily, the train leaving for Franklin at 6:55 
a. m., and from Franklin at 4:20 p. m. The 
commutation rate was $7.50. The commercial 
man commuted eight miles and his train left 
for Franklin at 7:44 a. m., and from Franklin 
at 6.49 p.m. The ticket cost $5.45 per month. 

The board of education, after considering a 
report from the principal, decided by unanimous 
vote, to ask for $12,000, to be raised in one year 
to build four houses to accommodate four 


families and eight single teachers as boarders. 

The election was held on May 9th, 1916, and 
the vote was unanimous for the appropriation. 
The plans were selected from a number sub- 
mitted in competition, and cost $100.00. Bids 
were opened on September 18th, 1916, and the 
general contract figure was $9,857.90 ;—plumb- 
ing, $772; heating, $778; and electric wiring, 
$170. Work was begun on October 4th, and all 
was finished on January 27th, 1917. 

The teacherages are located on the school 
grounds within a stone’s throw of the building. 
They are a story and a half bungalow-type with 
concrete foundations, and frame and stucco con- 
struction, with shingle roof. They are steam 
heated and electrically lighted and have all im- 
provements. The first floor has a kitchen, pan- 
try, dining room, living room, and office or den. 
The second floor has three bed rooms, six closets, 
and a bath room. 

The rent has been fixed at $17.00 per month. 


CARD INDEX SYSTEMS IN SCHOOLS 


Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


Business office methods today probably dis- 
tinguish themselves most definitely from the 
methods of, let us say, 25 years ago, in the use 
of ecard index systems. Instead of the afore- 
time cumbersome day-books, commonplace books, 
ledgers, diaries, etc., which were so difficult to 
index and which did not lend themselves at all 
to necessary new entries, the flexible modern 
ecard system, with its inserted tabs, makes it 
possible to expand or decrease, to add or take 
away with the utmost ease and readiness. 


The application of such card systems to 
schools has not been as rapid as might be desir- 
able. The administration divisions of schools 
have, of course, necessarily made use of cards 
to index pupils in directory fashion and for 
other purposes—the vocational analysis of 
pupils, for example, the facilitation of quaran- 
tine withdrawals, etc. In teaching itself, how- 
ever, the introduction of cards has been excerd- 
ingly slow. Three reasons for this tardiness in 
the employment of so useful a device may be 
mentioned. In the first place, the actual ex- 
pense, altho not great, has been a factor. It 
has been necessary moreover, to experiment with 
the items to be printed on the cards, in the 
absence of any standardized forms; and such 
experimentation likewise entails a certain ex- 
pense. In the second place, the keeping of such 
cards implies a very decided burden in the way 
of clerical labor, a burden that many teacher: 
already feel to be otherwise very great. If the 
cards are to be kept properly and conscientious- 


ly, teachers will need to spend many hours on 
them. Naturally enough, there must be a cer- 
tain reluctance to do this. In the third place, 
it may finally be acknowledged that lack of busi- 
ness experience and lack at times also of busi- 
ness insight have been, to speak frankly, a bar 
to the use of cards. Teachers simply do not 
realize the possibilities of cards, and are without 
any keen spur to make them want to improve 
their work from the standpoint of business effi- 
ciency. Oftentimes business and education are 
felt to be eternally antagonistic, altogether thru 
a misconception of what constitutes business in 
the sphere of education. 

Some experiments in the use of cards in a 
large high school—the Central High School, of 
Newark, N. J., of which Mr. William Wiener 
is principal—may be interesting as indications 
of the direction along which card index systems 
in teaching may work. These cards—at present 
used in four departments, under the direction of 
D. C. Knowlton, D. A. MeMillin, H. E. Webb, 
and the present writer—have been employed for 
a short period, and it is too early to claim any 
definite degree of success for them. Probably 
in time some of the items entered on the cards 
will be altered; and, of course, additions and 
alterations will necessarily be made as the 
course of study is added to or altered. 

The bookkeeping card, both sides of which 
are reproduced is the most elaborate and has 
proved a very decided assistance to teachers in 
the department. The card as a whole is a highly 





FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


useful index to the pupil’s capacity. To a large 
extent, such a card may obviate the necessity of 
a detailed class register, such as most teachers 
keep. In itself, each card is an admirable 
chronicle of the pupil’s bookkeeping history, as 
it were. 

The history card divides vertically thru the 
middle, as will be seen, to provide for the two 
successive terms of each year. Not all of the 
card is employed for the given pupil—only those 
subjects, of course, that he is actually taking 


CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH RECORD CARD 


eS Se 5 SS 


) CENTRAL C. and M. T. HIGH SCHOOL MATI 
NAME COURSE ROLL 
PARENT ADORESS 


SUBJECT Class | Exam. | Term | Oote Teacher Romarts Class | Exam | Term | Onte 
18 ARITH 


1A ARITH 


Form 699 ( CENTRAL C. and M, T. HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
NAME cousse ROLL 
PARENT AODPESS 
suevect Dots Teacher Rewards Class 
6 
Com. Cres 


28 
Gneex & Roman 


2a 
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Forms Used for English, Mathematics and _ 
History Class Records 


are filled in. Some of the history courses are 
elective for pupils, others are required in cer- 
tain courses. 

The mathematics card, like the history card, 
includes some required and some elective sub- 
jects, and is, in the same way, divided for the 
two terms of each year. Some special math- 
matical subjects, like surveying, are not indi- 
cated. 

Concluded on Page~44) 7 
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your school room. 


Victor dealer’s: 








10 in. $1.00 | 
10 in. $2.00 
12 in.$1.50| Jn English 


10 in. $1.00 














Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 





87282 ian Before the Battle, Mother 


64761 —~ Rooney’s at the Fightin’ 


356 
12 in. $1.25 | Jack and the Beanstalk 


Ys 


P , 
RE OL’ iP 


} 
} 
| 
64687 {Deep River (Wm. Arms Fisher) 
| 
| 


45121 {Battle Hymn of the Republic 
10 in.$1.00 | Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Lambert Murphy 


45124 | 
10 in.$1.00 


64 


~~ & ay 


\* at 4 fe & da 
= .- 
Ce 
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A Victroia Kecital with Lantern Slides in a Chicago Public Schvol. 


Frances Alda 
(Root) 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
74556 ‘The Two Grenadiers (Heine-Schumann) 


Clarence Whitehill 


(Nora Flynn) 


Evan Williams 
Reinald Werrenrath 


Flag of My Heart 
(Kirk-Ferrari) 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Your Flag and My Flag 


(Nesbit) 
Reinald Werrenrath 








Stories 
Cinderella (Fairy Tale) 
Sally Hamlin 


(Fairy Tale) 
Sally Hamlin 








‘‘Nowadays, we are training the eye too much, and the ear not enough,”’ said a noted educator. 
Teach boys and girls to open their ears to the charm of the Tone World, and you will lay 
the foundations for a sound musical taste and much future pleasure. 


: 
| 
| The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best and only means of bringing the art and personality of the World’s Greatest Artists into 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the following records, which you may hear at any 


Instrumental 


74563 / Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) Violin Solo 

12 in.$1.50 Jascha Heifetz 
64758 i Valse Bluette (Drigo) Violin Solo 

10 in.$1.00 | Jascha Heifetz 
64759 { Chorus of Dervishes (Beethoven) Violin Solo 

10 in. $1.00 Jascha Heifetz 


64753 [ Pemeneten Dance No.6 (Brahms) 
10 in. $1.00 Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


74560 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Scherzo 
12 in.$1.50( (Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


Rhythmic Rote Songs 


Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Blacksmith 
(Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 





17937 
10 in. 75c) Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How Many Miles to Babylon 
(3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby Dear (Riley-Gaynor) 
Olive Kline 
See-Saw (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ Swimming School 
17596 (Piano accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
10 in. 75¢) Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor (Piano 
accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 


‘A New Graded List of Victor Records” is now ready for free distribution to teachers 


and supervisors. 


For further information, see your Victor dealer, or write to th 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


| 
| 
| for School use oo 
When the Victrola is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
| ind the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 





























products of the Victor Talking 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice." It is on all genuine 
Machine Com 
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others help conserve. 
must teach. 


lar teaching work. 


on. 


to your aid 


educators. 





McINTOS 





“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.” 


It’s up to You, 


Mr. Schoolman, to be efficient as never before. 
Your country calls— your boys and girls must do 
more different things now — some must go to farms, 
All sorts of new things, you 


And at the same time, nothing would be so fatal to the 
future of the country as to neglect or sidetrack your regu- 


You are short of teachers? .True; but “‘education must go 


And into this breach, in the nick of time, has come, 


the realization of the value of Visual Instruction; also the 
new}McIntosh Educational slides — carefully selected and 
arranged; thoroly pedagogic; easily applied; wonderfully 
high in teaching value. The catalogs and lists are free to 


And to project these slides there is no lantern for classroom 
use up to the Automatic Sciopticon. The best lenses, the 
high power ‘Mazda lamp, and the automatic,” no-eye-strain 
slide changer make it a big value at $40.00. 


Other lanterns $31.00 up. 


Slide Catalogs 
A—Agriculture, and Extension 
E—Geography and Industries 
H—History, Civics, Biography 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago 


an imitation. 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 


tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


clastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOGLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 





(non poisonous ) 








CARD INDEX SYSTEMS IN 1 SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

The English card, as is obvious, does not lay 
so much emphasis on subject matter as the other 
ecards. Inasmuch as English is the only sub- 
ject in the curriculum which is continuous for 
every pupil thru his entire course of four years, 
it offers some special opportunities for useful- 
ness.’ In the column for remarks such points 
as the following are entered: spelling, grammar 
(either as a whole or in detail, e. g., verb forms, 
sentence structures, etc.), punctuation, articula- 
tion, pronunciation, recitations from memory, 





prem ses CENTRAL Cc. & M. T. HIGH SC BICOL 
JOOKAEEPING RECORD CA 











CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 
BOOKKEEPING RECORD CARO 
HR - 








—— —— 
MOnTeLY Rarines 





Form Used for Bookkeeping Class Card. 


reading, appreciation of poetry, figures of 
speech, letter-writing, Greek myths, outlines, 
book-reports, narrative skill, power of exposition 
or description, skill in debating, appreciation of 
the novel, the drama, of the essay, of the short 
story, of the oration, neatness in preparation of 
manuscript, word study, fluency in writing, 
command of idiom, ete. Physical defects, such 
as stammering, poor hearing, and the like, are 
likewise noted. 


For these card systems some advantages may 
be claimed and in their use some disadvantages 
may at the same time be seen. With a card for 
every pupil it is possible to shorten the period 
which exists at the beginning of every term, 
when the teacher meets the pupil for the first 
time and knows neither his strong nor his weak 
points. The teacher can “come down to brass 
tacks” at once and direct his work immediately 
in such a way as to give the pupil what he 
needs. The instructor, in other words, becomes 
acquainted more quickly with his classes as a 
whole and as individuals. Again, where special 
facilities exist for coaching classes, these cards 
are a ready means for forming such classes 
efficiently. To the supervising teacher or head 
of department the cards collectively are a valu- 
able index to the work that is being done. 
Scheduling of classes can by means of them be 
made more effective, or changes in the course of 
study suggested of a kind that will better meet 
the needs of pupils. 

On the other hand, there is the standing ob- 
jection, already mentioned, that it required a 
very noticeable expenditure of time to fill out 
these cards properly. More and more clerical 
work, even without the additional labor of these 
cards, is nowadays being required of teachers, 
and conscientious supervisors hesitate to impose 
still another task. But the solution is simple 
enough: Employ secretaries to act for groups 
of teachers. [ct boards of education take away 


some of the burden of clerical work in other 
directions, and teachers will gladly give their 
time to such creative work as the keeping of a 
useful and effective card index system. 


MANUAL ARTS BUILDING, WINFIELD, KANS. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


ing three stories, and a basement. The base- 
ment floor is to be used for forge rooms, cement 
work, cafeteria, janitor and supply rooms. The 
ground floor has a mechanical drawing room, a 
room for drawing and applied design, stock 
room, finishing room, director’s office, two large 
joinery rooms, with locker rooms adjacent, and a 
machine room which is splendidly equipped with 
the most modern manual training machinery. 
The second floor is devoted exclusively to home 
economics. The sewing department has two 
spacious rooms with a fitting room between. 
The fitting room is provided with a small dress- 
ing room and a closet. Each of the sewing 
rooms has a large locker room adjéining. The 
kitchen accommodates 32 girls. Adjoining the 
kitchen, is the laundry. A large pantry con- 
nects the kitchen and the dining room. A 
unique feature of the building is the model 
apartment, which is 42 feet long and 24 feet 
wide. This contains a large living room to be 
us@d for an emergency room for the girls, a 
dining room, bed room, bath room and kitchen. 
There are also two classrooms on the second 
floor. The third floor is devoted exclusively to 
Physical Training. On this floor is found the 
largest high school gymnasium in the state. It 
ean also be used for auditorium purposes, since 
at one side is found a large stage. When used 
as an auditorium it accommodates a crowd of 
two thousand. Ample dressing, locker and bath 
room facilities are furnished. The Physical 
Director’s office is on this floor. The building 
complete cost $75,000. The High School Build- 
ing as a whole with separate heating plant cost 
approximately $200,000. 
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For Lecture Hall— 
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tion by anyone. 


, details. 


Combined Model 


clear images. Price $135.00. 





even in the hands of inexperienced 
“operators—that is a feature that commends the 
Balopticon for schoo] work. Its 
Mgas-filled Mazda 
perfect illumination at low current 
cost, and permits efficient opera- 


Models for every requirement, 
from $31.50 up. 


Bausch 8 lomb 


Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


lamp affords 


wide popularity. 

to investigate. 

“Write for 
laboratory need. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 
Booklets and Price Lists sent on request 


Bausch £9 lJomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| lever type, providing the slow 
Projects lantern slides or opaque movement needed for the 
objects — post cards, maps, etc. NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO GAN FRANGIGCO ii. tence Hoel a 

Instant interchange, exceptionally oe oe 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Pro- rable. Price $40.75. 
jection Lanterns (Balopticons), Binoculars, and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


TUDY any Bausch & Lomb 
microscope point by point 
judge it mechanically, or by its 
optics, or its simplicity, or its rug- 
ged, practical construction — and 
you will find sound reasons for its 
It will pay you 


Models for every classroom or 


For Laboratory— 








Microscope FS2 


Has side fine adjustment of 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FUEL ECONOMY 


Pertinent Advice from the United States Government 


The great majority of schoolhouses in the 
United States is smaller than sixteen rooms and 
is heated by means of boilers or furnaces not 
unlike those used in large homes. The United 
States Government has recently issued a pamph 
let that will be of special interest to janitors 
and school authorities in small schoolhouses 
The Bureau of Mines has conducted a series of 
tests with the most widely used bituminous 
coals and has made twenty recommendations for 
economically using this type of fuel. The recom- 
mendations are worth posting in every school 
firing room. 


1. In burning bituminous coals in large house 
heating boilers the fuel bed should not be ser- 
jeusly disturbed until the coal has become well 
coked, that 1s, until the gassy part of the coal 
has been largely driven off. 

2. Both caking and non-caking types of coal 
may be used satisfactorily in boilers of this type 
if properly handled. 

3. The presence of a moderate proportion of 
screenings mixed with the lump coal causes the 
fresh charge of coal to heat more gradually and 
the emission of smoke is kept down more easily. 
Therefore such a proportion of screenings is an 
advantage. 


4. Increasing the proportion of screenings in 
the coal necessitates the use of a stronger draft 
in order to carry the same load. Smaller firing 
charges must also be used and more frequent 
attention given. The tendency of caking coals 
to cake is increased and this also means that 
the fire must have more frequent attention. 


5. One large charge of coal fired by the 
spreading method will result in a longer emis- 
sion of dense smoke than the total emission of 
such smoke from two charges of half the size 
fired. some time apart and by the alternate 
method. 

6. With some coals, moderate charges fired by 
the alternate method necessitate less frequent 
attention to the heater than larger charges fired 


by the spreading method. Caking coals having 
a considerable proportion of fine coal or screen- 
ings are usually among these. Conversely, a 
fire will usually require more frequent attention 
when a lumpy caking coal free from screenings 


or a non-caking coal is fired in moderate charges 
by the alternate method. 


7. The number of tests made was not large 
enough to justify conclusions regarding the rela- 
tive efficiency with which a coal may be burned 
by the two methods of firing, but the author 
believes that in actual service over considerable 
periods better results will be obtained by the 
alternate method. 


8. Frequency of cleaning the fires will be de- 
termined by the character of the coal and the 
rate at which it is burned, but with most coals 
the fires should be cleaned only once or twice in 
24 hours in ordinary weather. 

9. If the alternate method of firing is em- 
ployed, the cleaning should be done just before 
firing the fresh charge, and only one-half of the 
grate cleaned at atime. Then little or no smoke 
will result from the cleaning, because the side 
of the fire on which there is uncoked coal is 
not disturbed. 

10. All three of the coals fired by the alter- 
nate method in the tests described were burned 
at rates corresponding to the heating conditions 
during the most of the Winter, with scarcely any 
manipulation of the fuel bed except the clean- 
ing of the fires and an occasional leveling just 
before firing. 

11. The average fireman is apt to poke and 
slice the fire much more than is actually neces- 
sary. If a caking coal is used and the caked 
fuel must be broken up before it is well coked 
slice the fire by running a straight bar under 
the fuel bed and raising it slightly so as to 
crack the caked mass. Do not stir the bed up- 
side down by raising the bar thru the fuel bed, 
nor break the bed with a bar from the top. 

12. If the fuel bed is covered with a charge 


of fresh fuel in a layer more than five inches 
thick, the new charge, unless it is very free from 
slack, is apt to have a smothering effect. Then 
the output of the boiler will be correspondingly 
decreased and, especially if the spreading method 
of firing is employed, the mass of fresh coal will 
usually have to be broken once or twice before 
the fire will pick up. Consequently, the maxi- 
mum firing charge should be not much thicker 
than five inches and for caking coals containing 
considerable slack it should not be more than 
four inches thick. Of course, when a fire is to 
be kept banked heavier charges may be used. 


13. Do not fire large lumps of coal. Break 
all lumps into pieces no larger than fist size. 


14. Large house-heating boilers do not re- 
quire an intense draft to meet any reasonable 
demands for heat if the fuel bed is kept in 
proper condition, but the draft must be properly 
controlled. 

15. The damper regulator should work free- 
ly with changes in steam pressure and should 
close the swinging draft opening in the ash-pit 
door before it starts to open the check draft in 
the smoke pipe. 


16. The doors on the front of the boiler should 
fit snugly in their seats; special care should be 
taken to prevent any material wedging between 
the doors and the front and thus admitting air 
when or where it ought to be prevented from 
entering. 


17. Do not allow clinkers to accumulate in the 
fire or too great a quantity of ashes on the 
grates. Be careful, however, in shaking the 
grates not to shake thru unburned fuel. 

18. In ordinary or severe weather keep an 
active fuel bed averaging ten to twelve inches 
deep. In milder weather the depth of active fuel 
may be decreased by keeping a layer of ashes on 
the grate under the live coals. 

19. Keep ashes removed from the ash pit. 

20. Keep flue surfaces clean by brushing at 
least once a week. 

School authorities who may be interested fur- 
ther are advised to write the director of the 
bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., for Techni- 
cal Paper 180, entitled Firing Bituminous Coals 
in Large House Heating Boilers. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Visual Instruction 





Ten School Printing Outfits 
in Cleveland, Ohio 





kindergarten to high. 


throughout the country. 


it at Atlantic City. 


417 Fifth Ave. Department SB 





Every Superintendent who attended the Atlantic City 
meeting must be informed with regard to 


The Underwood System of Visual 
Instruction---the Greatest Educa- 
tional Help of the Century--- Visual- 
izing the World for the Schoolroom 


Demonstrated in Booth 108 


This short-cut method of teaching by SENSE-EXPER- 
IENCE was prepared under the supervision of F. M. Me- 
MURRY, PH. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and twenty-four other eminent teaching authorities, who or- 
ganized the material systematically and arranged it peda- 
gogically to fit right into the school curriculum. The mater- 
ial (covering twenty-five teaching subjects) is, therefore, 
available for instant use in every grade in the school from 


THE SYSTEMATIC USE OF THE 
SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION (supplied in either 
STEREOGRAPHS or‘ LANTERN SLIDES) by your lower. 
teachers will increase their teaching efficiency 100%. Our 
material is in use in OVER 400 OF THE NEW YORK 

CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS and in hundreds of other schools 


are proving the educational value of printing in co-ordi- 
nation with the academic studies. The Cleveland School 

- Printing Equipment affords facilities for furnishing instruc- 
tion in the Junior High Schools to classes of 15 pupils. It 
enables the class in printing to print the school paper and 
the forms needed by the school. 


Mr. W. E. ROBERTS, Supervisor of Manual Training, 
speaking of Printing in the Cleveland Schools, says: 


*“We now have in operation ten quite complete printing 
plants in junior and technical high schools, all doing effec- 
tive work. 


*‘Our purpose in introducing printing into the schools is 
two-fold: First, educational, in providing opportunity for 
correlation with and expression in other school subjects, and 
in giving opportunity for service in a great variety of school 
activities; and second, vocational, in presenting the possi- 
bilities of printing as an industry to those who may wish to 
follow it as a life calling. The first is, of course, the import- 
ant phase of the work, as the number of school children who 
will eventually become printers is far too small to justify the 
introduction of the subject into the school curriculum for 
vocational reasons only.’’ 


Printing outfits cost less than outfits for other manual 
subjects. Per capita costs for supplies are 


UNDERWOOD 


You assume no obligations by writing and re- 
questing detailed information regarding school 
printing outfits and their installation. Address 





Please ask for literature, if you did not get 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 


NEW YORK 








EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

















School Lands and Funds. 


The North Carolina high schools, established 
in counties pursuant to the high school law (pub- 
lic laws of 1907, c. 820) and subsequent statutes 
amendatory thereof, are part of common school 
system established and provided for by the North 
Carolina constitution, art. 9.—Board of Educa- 
tion v. Board of Com’rs of Granville County, 93 
S. E. 1001, N. C. 

Under the North Carolina High School Law, 
high schools may be established in all portions 
of state, and, when established, are under the 
control of public school authorities, available to 
all members of school population qualified to 
enter.—Board of Education v. Board of Com’rs 
of Granville County, 93 S. E. 1001, N. C. 

The Colorado laws of 1917, p. 446, as to loaning 
the school fund on farm lands, doés not violate 
the Colorado constitution, art. 9, 43, requiring 
the fund to be securely and profitably invested. 
People v. Higgins, 168 P. 740, Colo. 

Under the Colorado constitution, art. 10, § 12, 
and art. 9, 93, the state treasurer's liability for 
school funds is held to end when they pass out 
of his hands, lawfully upon valid claims or legal 
loans.—People v. Higgins, 168 P. 740, Colo. 


Schools and School Districts. 

The Illinois laws of 1917, p. 744, legalizing at- 
tempted formation of high school districts under 
the Township High School Act of 1911, is valid 
under the constitution.—People v. Stitt, 117 N. E. 
784, Ill. 

The Illinois laws of 1917, p. 744, legalizing at- 
tempted formation of high school districts under 
the Township High School Act of 1911, is not 
violative of the Illinois constitution, art. 9, 4 10, 


as attempting to place the burden upon the 
municipality without its consent.—People v. Stitt, 
117 N. E. 784, Ill. 

A district formed by the union of two or more 
existing districts does not occupy any different 
position after consolidation than a district cre- 
ated from unorganized territory.—Clay v. Board 
of Com’rs of Madison County, 168 P. 667, Ida. 

Where adjacent school districts were consoli- 
dated under the Idaho revised statutes, § 615, it 
is held that, under the Idaho school code of 1911, 
a succeeding board might divide the district— 
Clay v. Board of Com’rs of Madison County, 168 
P. 667, Ida. 

Where a school district has been organized by 
order of the county commissioners, a future 
board has, under the Idaho school code of 1911, 
authority to change the boundaries or divide the 
district on proper petition—Clay v. Board of 
Com’rs of Madison County, 168 P. 667, Ida. 

The resolution adopted by the parish school 
board to create a district by eliminating parts of 
existing districts, too uncertain in its calls to 
enable surveyor to locate such parts, was void, 
and special tax election thereunder was also void. 

Deblieux v. Board of School Directors of Natch- 
itoches Parish, 76 So. 590, La. = 


School District Property. 

The Pennsylvania school code of May 18, 1911 
(P. L. 321), 4 217, requiring that all contracts for 
work on school property in excess of $300 be 
awarded to the lowest bidder after due notice 
asking for competitive bids, is mandatory.—In re 
Summit Hill School Directors, 102 A. 278, Pa. 


School District Taxation. 

A town or city high school, governed by local 
authority and accessible only to the school popu- 
lation of a specified district, is not part of the 
public school system of the state, within the 
North Carolina constitution, art. 9, and is not en- 
titled to have allowance made for it in yearly es- 
timate of the county board of education.—Board 
of Education v. Board of Com’rs of Granville 
County, 93 S. E. 1001, N. C. 

The levy of a school tax by a school district 
for the purpose of providing an agricultural farm 
for a public school is not authorized by the Louis- 





iana constitution, art. 281—Hemler v. Richland 
Parish School Board, 76 S. W. 585, La. 


Teachers. 

Under the Iowa code, {ff 2746, 2754 and the sup- 
plementary code of 1913, 9§ 2757, 2758, 2772, 2773, 
and the Code Supplemental Supp. 1915, § 2778, 
relating to the powers of the board of directors 
of the school district, a board had no authority 
to contract with a teacher for services to be per- 
formed during the term of succeeding board.— 
Independent School] Dist. of Liberty Union Tp.— 
Boone County v. Pennington, 165 N. W. 209, la. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds it is 
illegal to pay the school aid deficiency account 
of $1,070,193 out of current school aid appropria- 
tions. The decision which affirms the Ramsey 
County District Court’s action, settles the con- 
troversy and releases for distribution to the 
school districts of the state $5,037,545 in appro- 
priations. It is planned to obtain the amount 
thru an appropriation by the next legislature. 

The court held that the distribution of the 
money might be safely left to the high school 
board and that it would seent of no special im- 
portance whether the money reaches the dis- 
tricts under the label “deficiency appropriation” 
or “appropriation for the year 1917.” 

The Supreme Court of Iowa, in an oral decis- 
ion, has upheld the right of the Des Moines 
school board to prohibit fraternities in the high 
schools. The ruling makes it possible for the 
board to bar five high school boys from classes 
until such a time as they decide to readmit them. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has dis- 
missed the injunction proceedings against the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, in @ 
decision upholding the constitutionality of the 
state school code and the power of the board 
to levy taxes. The decision ends the contro- 
versy in that it empowers the board to levy taxes 
and to establish the status of bonds. 

Attorney General Tanner of Washington has 
ruled that it is illegal to hold school sessions on 
Saturdays in order that schools may be dis 
missed earlier in the spring. 
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Special Price to Schools 
$72.50 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked on Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 




















To know music is a joy when.taught the Columbia way. 


Teachers and pupils alike unite in thoroughly enjoying the 
music hour when “Music Moods,” the Columbia Grafonola, 
and Columbia Educational Records are used. . 


“Music Moods” Bulletin and the Columbia New Graded 
Catalog are invaluable aids to teachers and supervisors in 
stimulating, through the imagination, an appreciation of the 
true and the beautiful--found only in the works of the great 
composers. 


Learn to know the composers. 


Learn to know their music. 


Start the day with music 


Columbia Educational Literature will be mailed free. Mark 
the coupon, fill in name and address and mail to 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 





Educational Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 


Columbia 


School Grafonola 





New graded catalog of Educational Records... ~~ 
Music Appreciation Teaching Card...... 
School Grafonola Catalog.............. 
**Music Moods” Bulletin .............. 
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Steel Lockers 





31,846 
MEDART 


TEEL LOCKER 


were installed in high 
schools during the 
year of 1917. 


62% of these were sold 
to Boards of Education 
who had previously 


Medart Lockers. 


Repeat orders indicate 
complete satisfaction. 
Catalog “A-4” ex- 
plains why Medart 
Lockers are better. 
Send for it. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnastic Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 








. 


Wneditdl Playground oY paicialus 


Set pale asaya mit 








experience. 


WRITE 








PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


bought and were using The problems with which you are confronted in 
planning your new,playgrounds have probably been worked 
out over and over again by us, and our Engineering De- 
partment is equipped to solve any problem which may 
present entirely new features of construction. 

Our service in planning new equipment incurs no 
expense or obligation. 
We know playground, needs thoroughly. We 
have literally grown up with the playground movement. 
FOR CATALOG “W.” It is a recog- 
nized guide on Playground Equipment. 
form of apparatus that has been approved in actual service. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters - 


It reflects our 43 years’ practical 


It covers every 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Steel Lockers 
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BRIEF RULES FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 

The Detroit board of education has had suc- 
cessfully in force a new set of rules adopted in 
July, 1917. The rules make very clear the exe- 
cutive control of the superintendent over the en- 
tire school system and his relations to the board, 
the business manager and other officers. The 
rules are well worth studying. 


I. Organization. 

1. The annual meeting of the Board shall be 
held at twelve noon on the first day of July of 
each year, except when said day shall be Sunday, 
in which case it shall be held on the day follow- 
ing. At this meeting a President and President 
Pro Tem. shall be elected for the ensuing year 
and, unless their term of office shall expire at 
the end of the year, until their successors are 
elected and have qualified. This meeting shall 
be otherwise a regular meeting of the Board. 

2. The officers of the Board shall be a Presi- 
dent and a President Pro Tem. The election of 
these officers shall be by a viva voce vote in each 
case. The majority of the members of the Board 
present shall be necessary in such case to elect. 

3. The President shall have the usual powers 
and he shall be charged with the ordinary duties 
pertaining to that office. He shall appoint all 
special committees, unless otherwise ordered, and 
call meetings of the Board when he shall deem 
it necessary. 

4. The President Pro Tem, shall have the 
powers and perform the duties of the President 
in case of the absence from the city, sickness, 
disability or death of that officer. 

5. Regular meetings of the Board shall be 


held on the second and fourth Thursday of each 
month, at 8:00 o’clock p. m., excepting that the 
first regular meeting of July in each year shall 
be held on the day prescribed by Rule 1. 

6. Special meetings may be called by the 
President, or by not less than three members, 
but no business shall be transacted except that 
for which the meeting was called, and which 
shall be stated in the call. Notice shall be sent 
by mail or messenger at least twenty-four hours 
before the hour of meeting. 


7. On or before the first day of May in each’ 


year the Board shall appoint suitable persons to 
take the school census as prescribed by law, at a 
compensation to be fixed by the Board and ap- 
prove the bills, if correct, for doing this work. 

8. The Board shall appoint the following 
officers: 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Business Manager, 

Secretary, 

Architect (when needed), 

Engineer (when needed), 
and such other officers as may be required from 
time to time. 

9. Order of Business: 

First—reading of minutes of the last meet- 
ing or meetings. 

Second—Communication from the Super- 
intendent. 

Third—Reports of Special Committees. 

Fourth—Unfinished business. 

Fifth—New business. 

10. The rules of parliamentary practice com- 
prised in Robert’s “Rules of Order” shall govern 
the Board in all cases not otherwise herein pro 
vided. 

II. Superintendent. 

The superintendent of schools shall be the exe- 
cutive officer of the board of education and under 
its direction he shall attend all meetings of the 
board and be granted the privilege of taking 
part in its deliberations. 

1. He shall establish and change the boun- 
daries of school districts. 

2. He alone shall be directly responsible to 
the board of education for the efficient operation 
of all school functions of the board of education. 


3. He shall have sole power to nominate and 
to assign, transfer, promote and demote or sus- 
pend all assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, teachers and other employees of the 
board of education as hereinafter provided. All 
nominations, promotions, demotions, suspensions, 
assignments and transfers of employees of the 
board of education which shall be made by the 
superintendent shall be reported in writing to 
the board at its next regular meeting and shal) 
stand confirmed unless disapproved by the board 
by a vote of not less than four members of the 
board., He shall have immediate control of all 
assistant superintendents, supervisors, principals 
and teachers. All directions and suggestions to 
them with reference to the performance of their 
respective duties shall come thru him. 

4. He shall prepare and submit to the board 
for approval the several courses of study to be 
followed, and shall select and recommend to the 
board for adoption all textbooks used in the 
schools. In the preparation of such courses and 
the selection of such textbooks he shall have the 
co-operation of other officers of instruction and 
of such special committees of teachers, principals 
and supervisors as he may from time to time 
appoint for such specific purposes. 

5. He shall, on or before the first meeting of 
January, submit to the board of education an 
estimate of expenditure for all purposes of the 
board of education for the ensuing year. 


III. Business Manager. 

The business manager shall be the secretary of 
the board and shall be directly responsible to, 
and under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools for the efficient administration of the 
construction, maintenance and operation of build- 
ings, purchase, storage and distribution of sup- 
plies, accounting and auditing, and insuring of 
school property. 

1. He shall furnish bond to the amount of 
$10,000, cost to be assumed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

2. He shall maintain an accounting procedure 
adequate to record in detail all transactions 
affecting the acquisition, custodianship and dis- 
position of values, including cash receipts and 
disbursements. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
SINCE 1869 


The Only Book Cover Then 
The Best Book Cover Now 


Holden Book Covers were the Pioneers 


They taught the American public the absolute necessity 
of affording their text books protection from wear and 
tear, and immunity from infection. 


The use of Book Covers is now recognized as an eco- 
nomic necessity, and in the best schools of America the 
preference is given the Holden Covers. 


Transportation difficulties make imperative this year that you order early. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








3. He shall submit, thru the Superintendent 
at the first regular monthly meeting of the 
Board, a statement showing the status of each 
appropriation item and such other statements as 
may from time to time be deemed advisable to 
show the financial condition of the Board. 

4. He shall prepare an inventory of the prop- 
erty of the Board as of June 30th of each year, 
and submit the same thru the Superintendent of 
the Board, not later than August Ist of each 
year. 

5. He shall recommend, thru the Superintend 
ent, to the Board, the employment and dismissal 
of all subordinates under his jurisdiction. 

6. He shall purchase all supplics and ma- 
terials approved for purchase by the Board, and 
shall store and distribute the same. 

7. He shall have general control of all per 
sons employed in the department of the Business 
Manager and shall be responsible for the opera- 
tion of all buildings. 

8. He shall have general supervision of all the 
repairs to buildings authorized by the Board, and 
of the maintenance of the land and buildings of 
the Board. 

9. He shall be responsible for the construction 
and alteration of buildings in accordance with 
the plans and specifications approved by the 
Board. 

10. He shall be the custodian of all property, 
real or personal, owned or borrowed by the 
Board. 

IV. Supervisor. 

The Supervisor shall inspect construction of 
hew buildings and additions to buildings and 
extensive repairs upon buildings; shall keep 
Watch of expenditures in such construction and 
repair work, and shall perform such other duties 
a8 may be assigned him by the Business Mana- 
ger. 

V. Chief Engineer. 

The Chief Engineer shall be directly respon- 
sible to the Business Manager of this Board for 
the maintenance and operation of the heating 
and ventilating plants in the various schools and 
for the cleaning of the various buildings by the 
janitor force and for general repairs and super- 
Vision of school property, and shall be respon- 


sible for the requisitions and specifications of 
materials involved in said maintenance and gen- 
eral repairs. 

The chief engineer shall be charged with the 
responsibility for economy and efficiency in his 
department and to that end shall have the 
authority to hire or discharge any employee in 
his department. 

VI. Assistant Secretary of the Board. 

The business manager shall designate from his 
official staff subject to the approval of the board, 
some person as assistant secretary of the board, 
who shall keep the minutes of the meetings of 
the board and a calendar of all minutes referred 
to the special committees and others, and report 
action or non-action on same at each regular 
meeting. Forty-eight hours before each meeting 
he shall send each member of the board and 
superintendent a written notice of the meeting 
with calendar of all minutes to be brought before 
the meeting, so far as these are known at the 
time of sending the notice; receive and reply to 
all communications of the board according to 
the directions of the board. 

The assistant secretary shall, in case of the 
absence,. sickness, disability, or death of the 
secretary, perform the duties of the secretary un- 
til a new business manager is elected by the 
board. 

VII. Treasurer. 

The treasurer of the city of Detroit shall be 
the treasurer of the board of education (Act No. 
132, Laws of 1903). 


VIII. Library Commissioners. 

A member of the board of commissioners of 
the public library shall be elected by a viva voce 
vote at the first regular meeting in December of 
each year. Elections to fill vacancies in the 
board of commissioners of the public library 
shall be by viva voce vote. 

IX. Expenditures. 

1. (a) All purchases of furniture and supplies 
and of all materials needed in making repairs 
and in doing any work, shall be made by the 
business manager, under direction of the super- 
intendent. All purchases exceeding $100 in 
amount shall be made from the lowest respon- 


sible bidder, unless the board otherwise directs. 
Purchases shall be made upon numbered orders, 
and when bills are rendered for such goods, said 
bills shall give the number of the order upon 
which goods were supplied. 

(b) In case of urgent necessity, the business 
manager shall be authorized to incur a liability 
not exceeding two hundred dollars. 

2. (a) Pay rolls for salaries, estimates of con- 
tractors and bills for payment of all purchases 
must in all cases be properly certified and at- 
tached to a voucher on which shall be entered 
the name, date, amount, etc. When go certified 
and audited, the voucher shall be presented to 
the board, and if the board shall approve and 
order payment of same, such action, with the 
date thereof, shall be indorsed thereon by the 
business manager. No bills shall be paid unless 
so audited and approved. . 

(b) All teachers, engineers, janitors, workmen 
and other employees drawing money from the 
Board of Education, and all claims duly approved 
as provided by law shall be paid by the City 
Treasurer after being certified by the City Con- 
troller. 

3. Salaries of all positions shall be named at 
the time or before the nomination or appoint- 
ment. The pay of workmen shall be fixed by the 
Business Manager, at the time of employment, 
and be at a rate per day. 


X. Funds. 

The funds of the Board, which shall be kept 
under separate accounts in conformity with the 
appropriations allowed by the Common Council 
and Board of Estimates shall consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Building Fund—To which shall belong all 
moneys levied and collected, and which are to be 
expended for land, buildings and permanent im- 
provements; as provided in Section 14 of the 
Amended School Act. 

(2) Maintenance Fund—To which shall be- 
long all moneys collected for the payment of 
salaries of janitors, officers and clerks, for the 
payment of repairs, both general and special, and 
all other moneys collected, not specifically pro- 
vided for. ' 

(3) Teachers’ Salary Fund—To which shall 






























—are as substantial as they look. 
Even the hard wear in the average 
school room has little effect on these 

ble baskets. With ordinary 
care they will easily outlive the 
guaranteed five years. 


Though light in weight, Vul-Cot 
Baskets are unusually strong. 


neat looking. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Wilmington, Del. 


Caneding Distributors, A. R. MacDougall & Co. 


510-520 Equitable Building 


66 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 





belong all moneys appropriated and collected for 
the payment of salaries of teachers. 

(4) The Contingent Fund is a sum not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty dollars (belonging 
to the Maintenance Fund), placed in the custody 
of the Business Manager, who shall be account- 
able for the same. 

From the Contingent Fund the Business Mana- 
ger is authorized to advance or pay incidental or 
petty expenses, also items of urgently needed 
supplies, subject to the approval of the proper 
committees, and reimbursement thru the action 
of the Board. 

XI. School Census. 

The school census of the city must be taken 
according to law, within twenty days next pre- 
ceding the first day in June of each year, and 
the same, with the affidavit of its correctness, to 
be made by the person or persons taking it, shall 
be filed with the Business Manager on or before 
the last named day. Said school census shall 
show the number of children between five and 
(under) twenty years of age and the number 
between fourteen and eighteen, and such other 
information as may be called for. 


XII. Removals. 

Any officer of this Board whether elected or 
appointed, may be removed for cause by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members-elect, under such 
form of procedure as a majority of the Board 
may direct for the particular occasion. 


XIII. Amendments. 

These rules may be amended at any regular 
meeting by a vote of not less than four members 
of the board, said amendment having been pro- 
posed at a previous meeting. 


XIV. Rules May Be Suspended. 

The by-laws and rules of the board of educa- 
tion may be suspended at any regular meeting of 
the board by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 

Akron, 0. The board has adopted a rule pro- 
viding that responsibility for circulating litera- 
ture or advertising, must be assumed by the 
superintendent of schools and members of the 
instruction committee. The rule became neces- 


The smallest 
particles 


will not sift out 


Solid sides and solid bottoms 
enable the Vul-Cot School 
Basket to hold whatever is put 
into it—pencil shavings, paper 
scraps or lunch crumbs. 


VUL-COT’ 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


They are sanitary 


There are no sharp corners to tear 
clothing or scratch wood-work. 


And they are inexpensive. 


Write for illustrated folder and sam- 
ple of material. Please mention 
name f dealer or supply house. 











HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLROOM 








soap and water. 


Waste 
Baskets 


obvious. 


fire-resisting - 


Finish. 











Use O’Brien’s Liquid Velvet for walls and ceilings where the 
utmost in health is desired. Liquid Velvet is washable. Walls and 
ceilings covered with this finish may be kept spotlessly clean with 
| Liquid Velvet is as durable as the surface to 
which it is applied. 


is an oil base flat enamel that dries without sheen or lustre. Reflects 
light evenly and with no glare. 
ceilings retain their original good appearance for years. 
Velvet will not chip, peel or crack. 

| Write for booklet and color charts. 

| , . 

Otner O’Brien products especially adapted for use in schools 
are Flexico White Enamel, Master Varnish and Pyramid Floor 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
1301 Washington Ave. 
Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years. 


The economy of using this permanent finish is 
Seaport 


Liquid Velvet finished walls and 
Liquid 
Made in white and 24 colors. 


South Bend, Ind. 











sary following the November election when cer- 
tain candidates for members of the board cir- 
culated political propaganda and literature ad- 
vocating their election, and had it distributed by 
school children and teachers. The members 
made it clear that they were not opposed to the 
distribution of legitimate literature but they 
were strongly opposed to political propaganda. 

Dallas, Tex. The board has adopted a drastic 
rule to protect itself against pirating teachers. 
The rule which hints at recourse to the courts, 
reads: 

Any teacher or school principal who shall en- 
ter into a contract with the Board of Education 
of Dallas, Texas, to teach or to serve as principal 
in any school in the city of Dallas, and shall, 
after making such contract and without the con- 
sent of the Board of Education, abandon said 
contract and fail and refuse to perform services 
contemplated by such contract, shall forfeit all 
pay that may be due at the time of such aban- 
donment of said contract, and 

The Board of Education shall forthwith take 
the necessary steps to have the certificate of such 
teacher or principal canceled, as provided for by 
the act of the Thirty-fifth Legislature, Chapter 
157.” 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis has issued 
an order prohibiting the posting of children who 
do not contribute toward any special school or 
patriotic enterprise. Mr. Jackson holds that th>2 
school has no right to make prominent the in- 
ability of anyone to participate in any activity. 


NEW TEACHERS AND THEIR PREPARA- 
TION IN NEW JERSEY. 

The State Department of Education of New 
Jersey, in a recent bulletin, offers some valuabie 
information on the number of new teachers and 
their preparation for the teaching profession. 
Statistics compiled by the Department show the 
number, preparation and training of teachers 
who entered the schools. during the year ending 
June 30, 1917, with corresponding figures for the 
five preceding years. There were 1,958 teachers 
added to the teaching staffs in 1917, with 1,144 
in schools outside of cities and 814 in city 
schools. Of these, 717 were graduates of state 





normal schools, 143 of city training schools, 453 
of colleges, universities and technical institu- 
tions, 345 of normals outside the state, and 300 
had less than normal, college or university train- 
ing. There were 17,296 day school teachers in 
the state in 1917, with 1,958 required instructors 
and a percentage of 11.3 per cent new teachers. 


The study reveals that one teacher out of nine 
is new to the service each year. The number of 
new teachers from outside the state was 345 as 
against 617 in 1914. In 1914 these new teachers 
from other states constituted 36.7 per cent of the 
entire elementary teaching staff of the state and 
in 1917 the percentage was 21.9. The increase in 
the proportion of New Jersey normal graduates 
is largely due to the establishment and operation 
of new normal schools. 

The number of teachers entering the service 
who were not graduates of a normal, college or 
university was 216, as against 279 the preceding 
year. The number of untrained teachers who 
enter the schools of the state is still too large. 


The requirements for teachers’ certificates have . 


been steadily increased during the past six years. 
In 1911-12 it was possible to teach with only a 
grammar school education but in 1918 the re- 
quirements were a high school education, two 
sessions of normal school, or the equivalent of 
twelve weeks of training. 

Of the 216 new teachers without normal, col- 
lege or university training practically all went 
into rural schools. Out of the 1,958 new teachers, 
1,144 entered schools outside of the cities. 
Changes in teachers in rural or suburban dis- 
tricts are far more numerous than in cities and 
seriously impede the progress of the pupils. 

The number of new teachers in high schools 
shows a decrease from the preceding year of 56, 
the numbers being respectively 427 and 371. This 
indicates fewer changes in teachers. 


Duluth, Minn. All teachers in the public 
schools are now required to sign loyalty pledges. 
The signer agrees to swear allegiance to the 
United States and to report to the federal author- 
ities any sign of disloyalty. 
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| é The world is today looking to America for leadership. ale. 
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WE ARE IN POSITION 


TO SUPPLY YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS ON 


complete furnishings for 


Schools, Churches, Theatres, Public Buildings, etc. 


Our line comprises everything in fixed and movable furniture, floor coverings, window 
shades, draperies, etc. 


"The Peerless” 





The woodwork is cut 
from kiln dried birch 
plank, joined together 
with wedged dove- 
tailed joints so that the 
joint can never open 
up regardless of atmos- 
pheric changes. This 
woodwork is finished 
cherry color. 


The standards are of 
pressed steel, strongly 
riveted into the most 
graceful design. 


The feet are of malle- 
able iron and are abso- 
lutely unbreakable. 


The finish is positively 
waterproof, being bak- 
ed on and then rubbed 
dull so that it will not 
reflect lights or 
shadows. 


All the metal parts are 
finished Brewster 
Green, dead finish. 














Patent applied for 


We have a large quantity of “The Peerless” desks on hand at all times and are there- 
fore in position to make prompt shipments of your orders. 


Correspondence invited. 


Let us send you illustrations and detailed description of our full line. 


N. SNNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF CONTRACTS 


Market and Eleventh Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 
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DO NOT BUY SCHOOL DESKS 











NITE Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED us: 22 10) 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
224 Congress St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The E. L. Grover Co. 
111 E. Hanover St. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Southern Seating Co. 
121 Chartres St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 





Southern School Supply Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


J. H. Wilde 
CHICO, CALIF. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 


until you have investigated the 
Empire Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk. 


Progressive educators realize the 
value of exclusive adjustments on this 
desk for group and social center work 
as well as regular graded classes. 
desk can be entered from the front by 
means of lifting desk top, and desks 


can be placed side by side in close 
formations. 


All five adjustments are very simple and can be operated 
by the child under the supervision of the teacher. 


Write your nearest representative for catalog and prices. 


Northwestern School Supply Co. 
1401 University Ave., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The 


Superior School Supply Co. 
19th & Campbell Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. J. McIlwain 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ELM ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Duluth, Minn. The board has given increases 
of ten per cent in salary to engineers, janitors, 
storekeeper and truck driver. Additional in- 
creases of $2.50 were given to five teachers who 
had taught a number of years and who were not 
receiving the maximum. 

The school board of New Orleans, La., has 
registered its disapproval of costly graduations 
and pleads for economy and simplicity in the 
coming commencement exercises. In a resolu- 
tion adopted by the members, the following 
democratic principles are set forth: 

“Public education is essentially and funda- 
mentally democratic and all attempts to exhibit 
inequality in the social or economic conditions 
of pupils must be considered incompatible with 
the spirit of the school. 

“Expensive dresses for school graduates and 
elaborate and expensive graduation exercises are, 
in the judgment of the board, out of harmony 
with the ideals of public education and with the 
spirit of the times and in opposition to the call 
of the government for economy and conservation 
We therefore earnestly desire the co-operation of 
parents and guardians of pupils who will grad- 
uate from the public schools this year, with the 
teachers and principals, in making the exercises 
simple and inexpensive.” 

Newton, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
schools be operated on the one-session plan to 
conserve the fuel supply. The sessions begin at 
8:30 and close at 12:30. 

Chicago, Ill. The one-session plan has been 
adopted for the schools to conserve coal. 


Duluth, Minn. The board recently ordered 
that, beginning with January and ending in 
April, the elementary schools shall be closed 


one-half hour earlier each day. It is estimated 
that the curtailment of school sessions will pro- 
duce a saving of from 40 to 42 tons of coal. 

Middlebury, Vt. The school year has been 
reduced to 34 weeks to make it possible for the 
boys to leave for the neighboring farms. Ses- 
sions will be held on Saturdays the remainder 
of the term. 

Columbus, O. The board has decided to con- 
tinue school sessions for the full ten months. 
Funds will be provided thru loans so that the 
remainder of the term may be completed. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board has been compelled 
to economize in various ways to save coal. 
Swimming pools have been closed and the indi- 
cations are that the schools may discontinue 
sessions until the fuel situation improves. 

Boston, Mass. The school board was recently 
compelled to close about sixty schools because 
of a lack of fuel. It is the purpose of the school 
authorities to reopen the buildings as rapidly as 
the coal can be obtained. 

Chicago, Il]. The saloons and schools, in Jan- 
uary, were arrayed against each other in the 
controversy as to which should close on heatless 
Mondays. It was pointed out by educators that 
the closing of the schools as a fuel saving meas- 
ure disturbs the routine of the child and sends it 
upon the street in severe weather. In some in- 
stances boys had posed as bandits and attempted 
attacks on pedestrians. It was found necessary 
to close the schools for an indefinite period be- 
cause of a serious shortage of fuel. 

Portland, Ore. The school buildings have not 
been handicapped thru lack of fuel oil due to the 
foresightedness of the board in substituting coal- 
burning for fuel-burning furnaces. All coal 
needed for the year was previously purchased 
under favorable contracts. 

New York, N. Y. Progress in eliminating the 
so-called Gary schools from the city school sys- 
tem has been indicated by the Committee of the 
Whole of the board. The outline which was in- 
cluded in a report of Associate Supts. C. E. 
Meleney and E. B. Shallow provides for new 
buildings in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. 

Greenfield, Mass. Five schools were recently 
closed because of the fuel shortage. 





West Springfield, Mass. The school author- 
ities were able to keep the schools in operation 


during the fuel shortage thru the use of soft 
coal. 
Worcester, Mass. The school authorities re 


cently protested against the closing of the schools 
on heatless Mondays. It was the opinion of the 
board that saloons, theaters and churches should 
be closed before the schools are affected. 

Worcester, Mass. The school buildings suf- 
fered damages from freezeups, during the early 
part of January, amounting to $4,000. 

A fire of unexplained origin broke out on Feb- 
ruary first in the offices of the New York Board 
of Education. The most serious loss resulted 
from the destruction of valuable records and 
plans for new buildings. 

Belvidere, Ill. Upon recommendation of Supt. 
John E. Alman, all social functions in the high 
school are held between the hours of four and 
six for the purpose of conserving light and: fuel. 

Revised rules adopted recently by the board of 
education will make radical changes in the ad- 
ministrative policies of the Harrisburg, Pa., 
schools. Purely executive business, both in the 
educational and business departments will be 
left in the future to the heads of these depart- 
ments and only legislative matters and general 
policies will be considered by the board of edu- 
cation. As a means of carrying this purpose of 
the board into effect, all standing committees 
have been discontinued and all official business 
will be transacted by the board as a whole. The 
superintendent of schools has been given full 
authority to nominate teachers, to assign them 
after appointment and to handle all cases of dis- 
cipline in the schools. In the business depart- 
ment three additional employes will be hired to 
work under the business manager. An account- 
ant will be placed in charge of the books and 
other financial records, a purchasing agent will 
undertake the buying, storing and distribution of 
books, supplies and miscellaneous equipment, 
and a superintendent of buildings will supervise 
the janitors and look after repairs, replace- 
ments, ete. 

For the first time in the history of the insti- 
tution, the girl graduates of Publie Schoo] No. 
76, New York City, went thru the commencement 
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THE “STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 











Patented 


SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes. 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices.* Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
ends to free dust. All woodwork finished with shellac only not a high lustre. 


Solid cherry woodwork, the best of all woods. Metal parts entirely of steel, 
japanned an olive green shade—soft to the eye. Metal pen groove saves ink from the 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish, Noiseless close-folding seat. 

This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 
put on the market. 

A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at 
long distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest school 
desk factory in this country. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


* Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 
and smooth? 











Heywood lakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 






Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood parts 


to the metal standards. 


Patented 
e 
Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desks with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 
516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


113-123 West Conway St., “Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 


737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


174 Portland St., 244-254 S. 5th St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, II. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal 





Sanitary Steel Furniture 
Modern Equipment 


A Sanitary Adjustable Movable Chair Desk 


LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


The Columbia Catalogue is just off the press. Have 
you received a copy? If not, kindly write for one. 
Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 


mw Pay 


COLUMBIA SHS Indianapolis, Ind. 


We OD aa 
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Movable Desk 





Ne 


Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 






STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 













Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 

LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 

SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 


EARLY BUYING is respectfully 
suggested. We offer a 








SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Movable Desks 
at reduced 







prices, 


Auditorium 
Stationary Desk Chair 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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General Offices: 601 W. Lake St. 


MONUMENTS TO 
. WOLFF PLUMBING 


The following buildings on this world famous ave- 
nue are equipped thruout with Wolff Plumbing: 


a> wi 


oOo co =i 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, from Seventh Street north to Washington Street 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


CHICAGO 


Blackstone Hotel 
Congress Hotel 

Congress Hotel Annex 12. Theo. Asher Company 
. Auditorium Hotel 
. Studebaker 

. Chicago Club 

. McCormick Bldg. 
. Stratford Hotel 

. Railway Exchange 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


10. Orchestra Hall 
11. Pullman Building 


13. Edson Keith & Co. 
14. Gage Brothers & Co. 
15. Chicago Athletic Club 
16. Tower Building 

17. Ward Building 

18. Public Library 





(Concluded from Page 53) 
exercises without bouquets. Instead of flowers, 
the girls as well as the boys, carried War Sav- 
ings Stamps when they marched to receive their 
diplomas. The same idea has been followed by 
graduates at other schools. 

A serious tragedy occurred at Barnum, Minn., 
on February Ist, when a passenger train crashed 
into a school bus loaded with 25 children return- 
ing home from school. Seven of the occupants 
were killed, while the driver and the remaining 
children were severely injured. 

It is alleged that the cause of the accident was 
the character of the vehicle, which was a boxlike 
affair without windows, from which the driver 
had no opportunity to observe what was ap- 
proaching. 

Munhall, Pa. The board of school directors of 
Munhall, Pa., have directed the superintendent 
of schools, Mr. C. R. Stone, and the principal of 
the high school to attend the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City. 
The board has paid the enrollment fees for each 
of its instructors in the State Association and 
in the National Education Association. 

A recent ruling of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania requires that in order to make contracts 
for buildings legal, the specifications or the ad- 
vertisements, or both, shall contain a definite 
date for the completion of the contracts. This 
enables each contractor to bid not only on the 
same quantity of material and labor to be fur- 
nished but also on the time in which the con- 
tract is to be executed. 

Supt. H. O. Dietrich, of the Kane Public 
Schools, sent his teachers last year on a school 
visiting trip to inspect the school systems in the 
following places: Pittsburgh, Wilkinsburg, Mun- 
hall, Oil City, Akron, Erie, Harrisburg, Carlisle 
Steelton, McKeesport, Braddock, New York City, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Sandusky, Philadelphia, Al- 
toona, Hornell, Alfred University, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
After having observed twenty-two different sys- 
tems and the work of 348 instructors, the teach- 
ers came back to Kane enthused with the good 
they had seen and qualified to give better service 
than ever before. 


® 


“~ 





THE LATE THOMAS H. GUTHRIE, 


The educational forces of the City of Owensboro, Ky., 
have mourned the recent death of an old and faithful member 
of the board of education, Thomas H. Guthrie. 

Mr. Guthrie had been a membér of the board since 1897, 
and in all his twenty years of service missed only two meet- 
ings of the board, during the last month of his service, when 
illness made it impossible for him to attend. Few men can 
boast of such a record for public service 

He was aman of strong convictions and firmness of char- 
acter, and yet he was always ready to surrender his personal 
views when convinced that other members or the administra- 
tive officers of the board, whose views differed from his, were 
in better position to decide the matter at hand. In voting 
for employees or for measures affecting the schools, his one 
basis of judgment was the interest of the schools During 
the larger part of his tenure of office he was chairman of 
the building committee and superintended the construction 
of the new school buildings. It is safe to assert that thousands 
of dollars were saved by his careful oversight of this work. 





Mysterious fires of unexplained origin des- 
troyed, in January, the Brooks and Heston 
schools in West Philadelphia. The buildings 
were of modern type and contained forty class- 
rooms each, so that more than three thousand 
children are temporarily without a place for in- 
struction. The loss has caused a discussion of 
the desirability of erecting smaller buildings, 

The Milwaukee board of education has ap- 
pointed a committee to ask the Wisconsin state 
legislature for an amendment to the present law 
limiting the school tax levy to 2.7 mills, or 2.9 
mills including a temporary grant for fuel. An 
increase to 3.5 mills is deemed necessary to pro- 
vide additional salaries for teachers and to cover 
the increased cost in all necessities, 

Munhall, Pa. The board of education has just 
dedicated an addition to the high school build- 
ing. The new structure cost $80,000. 

Censorship of textbooks used in the pubfic 
schools of the Empire State is provided in a bill 
introduced recently in the state legislature by 
Senator Slater. The bill aims to eliminate sedi- 
tious matter or laudatory references to nations 
with which this country is at war and affects 
especially books on civics, economics, literature 
and history. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OFFICIALS. 


Hardwig Peres has been elected president of 
the board at Memphis, Tenn. Two women, Mrs. 
Isaac Reese and Mrs. Walter Gray, who were 
elected members, are the first women to serve 
on the board. 

William Nelson has been unanimously re- 
elected as president of the board at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

George E. Gallagher has been re-elected for the 
fifth consecutive year as president of the board 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. L. T. Bremerman has been re-elected to the 
board of education at Downingtown, Pa. Dr. 
Bremerman was elected to the board in 1895 and 
in 1897 was made president. 

J. D. Rutledge of Johnstown, Pa., has been re- 
elected president of the board of education and 
J. C. Griffith, vice-president. 
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architects. 


The New York Study Chair 





UR 1918 models are now ready for the 
inspection of school boards and _ school 


Write for catalog and information. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Correspondence invited. 
detailed description. Write 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 
Boston, Mass. 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
224 Congress St. 


Let us send you illustrations and 


Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO 
llth and Market Sts. 
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RECOGNIZE VETERAN SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE MAN. 

The regard of the school authorities, the 
esteem of the school children and the respect of 
the entire community of the town of North 
Adams, Mass., were fittingly presented at a pub- 
lic reception held December 17, 1917, in honor of 
the retirement of Mr. O. A. Archer, who on that 
date completed 41 years of service. Mr. Archer 
who has reached the ripe age of 88, is still in 
good health and vigor but resigns the exacting 
duties of school board member to younger 
shoulders. 

At the gathering, Mr. M. W. Thomas, vice 
principal of Drury High School, Supt. B. J 
Merriam, Dr. H. H. Gadsby, Miss Eva Haskins, 
Dr. M. M. Brown and Hon. C. Q. Richmond spoke 
on the life and work of Dr. Archer. Supt. Mer 
riam who was the first speaker, gave the follow- 
ing brief tribute: 

“We are surely glad to stop in the course of 
our daily work to pay tribute to this man, It is 
with gratitude and thanks that we come; grati 
tude and thanks for years of service—years 
which he has devoted to unselfish and whole 
hearted work in three generations. His term of 
41 years is an unusual one, especially in the 
case of an elective office, and his long and un 
selfish public career will long stand as an ex 
ample of public service. The standard which 
he has maintained will long stand as a shining 
goal. 

“I am proud to have started my term of ser- 
vice here under the direction of so able and far 
seeing a man, and it shall always be one of the 
greatest honors of my life. If he retires now, he 
will have the good will of every citizen.” 





Mr. Archer was presented with a leather arm 
chair, made possible thru the contributions ot 
pupils and teachers in the schools. 


Death of Mr. Williams. 

Edward A. Williams for more than twenty 
years secretary of the New Orleans Board ot 
School Directors died Jan, 31 His death was 
caused by double pneumonia. 

Mr. Williams was a native of Mobile, Ala., and 
was 60 years of age. He became secretary of the 
board in 1898 upon the death of Blaine Jamison 
Mr. Williams was a member of the board at the 
time and resigned to be elected to the position 

Mr. Williams also held the position of secre 
tary of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund board 
and handled its funds 

He leaves a widow and two sons. Hurlburt 
Williams is an officer in the United States Naval 
Reserves and Edward G. is a chemist and also 
teaches a class of chemistry in the evening high 
school. 

First Woman President in Tennessee. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins who, on January 8th, 
was elected president of the board of education 
at Knoxville, Tenn., is the tirst woman to hold 
such an office in the state. 

Mrs. Perkins who was born in Connecticut, 
early in youth had aspirations for an education 
more advanced than was customary for young 
women at that time. She is a graduate of Wes 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., the oldest 
Methodist educational institution in the country 
and is one of the first four women to be given 
the degree of B. A. in New England. In 1897 
Mrs. Perkins was elected dean of the women’s 
department of the University of Tennessee, and 
in December, 1915, became a member of the 
Knoxville board. 

During the 26 years of her residence in Knox 
ville, Mrs. Perkins has been active in promoting 
progressive educational work. She is the author 
of a number of legislative enactments and is 
largely responsible for the establishment of kin 
dergartens, night schools and classes for delin 
quent children. Thru her wise counsel and dl- 
rection the lower grades are receiving special 
attention at the hands of a supervisor. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Wm. E. Reed has been elected president and 
C. V. Warfield vice-president of the board at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Harry H. Miller, formerly clerk of the 
board at Wooster, Ohio, has become Director of 
the Department of Public Service under the new 
mayor. 

Philadelphia, Pa J. Horace Cook has been 
re-named superintendent of buildings, Andrew F 
Hammond, superintendent of supplies, William 
McCoach school treasurer and John M. Walton 
school controller for the year 1918. 

Mr. Henry F. Kelleman has been elected presi 
dent of the board at Utica, N. Y 

Mr. Herbert Foltz has been elected president 
of the board at Indianapolis, Ind 

At the annual meeting of the school board of 
Knoxville, Tenn., Mrs. Charles A. Perkins was 
elected president and Mr. E. M, Kennedy secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Joseph S. Kornfeld has been elected presi 
dent of the Columbus board of education 

The Cleveland board of education at its re 
organization meeting on January 7th, elected the 
following officers: President, M. L. Thomsen; 
vice-president, R. I. Clegg; clerk, Mrs. Sarah E 
Hyre 

Hon. Michael H. Sullivan has been elected 
president of the Boston school board and Michael 
H. Corcoran treasurer 

Herbert G. Brinsley of the architectural de 
partment of the board of education at Chicago, 
died February 7th at his home Mr. Brinsley 
had been connected with the school system ol 
Chicago for the past twenty years in the capacity 
of head of the drafting division 

Castalia, la A. J. Schutte was asked to re 
sign as president and director of the Bloomfield 
township school board, on February 5th, because 
of his pro-German activites and opposition to Red 
Cross Work 

Frank Williamson, head carpenter of the school 
board of Spokane, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent of buildings and grounds Mr 
Williamson succeeds A. CC. Carpenter, who has 
resigned to enter government service. 
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NELSON PRESSURE 


Our experts are at your service. 











The Nelson Vitreous china bubbling jet is entirely open and easy to keep clean. 
drinking is from the top of the stream of water that flows from the jet. 
for the user’s lips to come in contact with any part of the china jet 


TANK CLOSETS are ideal for schools because there is a 
certain completeness about each fixture that challenges criticism. 


Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO." 
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"VISITING CLASSES AS A MEANS OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Mr. A. B. Meredith, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education in charge of secondary education for 
New Jersey, has recently made a statement out 
lining the fundamental purpose which he seeks 
to achieve in visiting schools. The points which 
he makes might well be applied by any super 
visor. Mr. Meredith says 

“The fundamental purpose in visiting schools 
is not solely to check up technical standards but 
to improve the quality of teaching To bring 
about conditions for good teaching, however, 
much attention particularly in smaller schools 

must be given to administrative questions. A 
constant local policy is almost impossible in 
many of the smaller schools which have fre 
quent changes of principals, and often of the en 
tire teaching staff Occasionally a school is 
found where the approved curricula are lost 
Small schools are visited more frequently than 
larger schools, which have a more stable organi 
zation and teachers with a firmer grasp of thei 
subjects 

“In visiting schools it has been usual to 
spend practically an entire day in a school, at 
the end of the day meeting teachers and prinel 
pal in conference 

“Among the points noted in visiting the differ 
ent classes of a school for the purpose of passing 
judgment upon the activities carried on there 
are the following 

The aim of the recitation 

The extent to which the teacher exercises 
economy in class management 

The teacher’s power to arouse and hold a 
pupil’s interest 


The teacher's ability to stimulate pupil in 
itiative. 

Skill in leading pupils to think, 

The teacher's ability to recognize the essential 
parts of the subject for emphasis in the recita- 
tion. 

The teacher's skill in recognizing the different 
types of learning involved in a particular sub 
ject or phases of a subject, and of adapting 
teaching method to the response expected of 
pupils. 

The teacher’s knowledge of the subject and its 
relations in a given curriculum. 

The social character of the recitation 

The extent of pupil activity. 

“Owing to the great diversity of subject mat 
ter in any given high school program of study, 
not all the above criteria of a good recitation 
have equal emphasis. 

“In teachers’ conferences these points among 
others form a basis of discussion and construc 
tive criticism.” 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Under the direction of Supt. Henry C. John 
son of Ogden, Utah, the entire school plant has 
been built up and improved during the year to 
the satisfaction of teachers and pupils. A sur 
vey was made as the first step to determine the 
number and character of improvements and the 
additional classrooms and other rooms needed 
A special election was held and bonds of $200,000 
were voted. One grade school was enlarged and 
provided with a modern heating and ventilating 
system, one was remodeled for use as a junior 
high school, and a new structure for a second 
junior high school was erected. A cafeter’a with 
1 seating capacity for 125 persons was opened 
during the fall for the high school students 
The work of arranging and installing the equip 
ment was done by the manual training students 
during the vacation season 

Special emphasis has also been placed on effi 
ciency in classroom instruction and teaching 
pupils how to study. Supervised study has been 
inaugurated in the junior and senior high schools 
to correlate the work and study period. The 
daily program is arranged on the one-hour basis 


and classes begin at 8:30 in the morning and 
close at 4:00 in the afternoon. 

An excellent system of kindergarten has been 
established and two supervisors of special sub 
jects added. The system of medical inspection 
just introduced has proved efficient. A school 
nurse is employed who devotes her entire time 
to the work in the schools and medical and 
dental examinations are conducted at the open 
ing of the school year. 

On the business side, an important feature is 
the installing of a better accounting system 
This plan gives a detailed budget for the com 
ing year and includes a complete inventory of 
all the property and equipment of the school 
plant. 

Union, la. At the request of Supt. G. BE, Davis 
and the board of education, a survey of ‘several 
phases of the public schoofs was recently made 
by H. F. Martin and L. O. Smith of the State 
University. Special attention was given to the 
use of standard mental tests and to pedagogical 
tests. 

A survey of the schools of Muscatine, Ia., has 
been conducted by Mr. E, J. Ashbaugh of the 
Extension Division of the State University. Mr. 
Ashbaugh was assisted by F. M. Foster, C. F 
Stanley, H. F. Martin and L. O. Smith, graduate 
students in education at the University. 

The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa 
tion held its annual meeting February 15 and 16 
at Madison. The subject was “What of To- 
morrow?” 

Dr. Francis H. Greene of West Chester, Pa., 
spoke on “Looking Forward;"” A. E. Wiggam 
talked on “The Cradle and the Nation;” Hon, 8 
Harrison White of the Colorado Supreme Court 
gave an address on ‘The Cause of War and Why 
We Are In It;” “Ideals in Education” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. F. O. Norton of Drake University 
and “Heredity” by A. E. Wiggam. 

There were a number of sectional meetings for 
high schools, rural schools, graded schools, gram- 
mar schools, intermediate schools, kindergarten 
and primary grades, manual training, home 
economics, commercial subjects, agriculture, 
Latin and teacher-training. 

Superintendent Gwinn of the New Orleans pub- 
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lic schools has recently established in his office 
a reading room with a rack where the numerous 
journals and pamphlets on educational topics 
will be kept for the convenience of the teachers. 
The ScuHoot Boarp JouRNAL has a prominent 
place in the rack. 

A recent report of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee shows that child labor has 
developed an alarming increase due to the short- 
age of adult help and the willingness of parents 
to allow children to leave school. The report 
shows that during 1916, 42,268 children from 14 
to 16 received certificates to work, an increase 
of 69 per cent over 1914. In 1917, in Boston 
alone, for the first ten months, 8,292 children 
under 16 received employment certificates, as 
against 6,256 in the entire year of 1916. The 
Committee urges thaj children be not exploited 
for industrial purposes but that they be encour- 
aged to remain in school until their period of 
training has been completed. 

A survey of the school population of Chicago 
is to be undertaken shortly by Supt. John D. 
Shoop and his cabinet to determine the future 
trend of population, the prospects of increases 
or decreases and possible shifts in various dis- 
tricts. It is planned to use the data on hand 
as it exists in the various public records such as 
the circulation departments of local newspaper 
offices, the surveys of public service corpora- 
tions, etc. 

A one-session program has been adopted for 
the grammar schools of Waltham, Mass. Classes 
begin at 8:30 in the morning and close at 12:30. 

Berea, O. Semi-annual promotions have been 
put into operation in the schools. The plan per- 
mits children who have reached the age of 6 
before March 15 to begin the first grade with 
the second semester. 

Resolutions presented and adopted at the 
various county educational rallies recently held 
in North Dakota under the direction of the State 
Department of Instruction, will become the basis 
for the legislative program as affecting rural 
and graded schools in 1919. The program which 
is set forth in the resolutions adopted by the 
school officers and teachers of the state is as 
follows: 





Steel Lockers 


Because in addition to the strength, fire resistance, sanitary 
and lasting qualities of steel, Berger Lockers offer you. 


PERFECTION OF DETAIL giving convenience and strength, e. g. 
the adjustable foot—3 angle door frame—inset hinge—positive 


FLEXIBLE UNIT CONSTRUCTION and variety of styles—this 
effects economies and permits arrangements to suit any space 
It also permits rearrangement and additions 


A HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY — This begins with the 
selection and rolling of the sheet steel in our own mills and 
extends through every material and process of manufacture 
to the final baking on of the tough neutral green enamel. 


Our new catalog Y-7 tells the story. Send for it. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
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CLEAR-—-COOL--BUBBLING WATER 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 


This is just the thing 
for; your school. Your 
boys and girls can enjoy 
clean, clear, cool water at 
all times. 


Are you going to get 
along indefinitely with 
drinking equipment which 
breeds germs and diseases? 
Isn’t it worth the small 
expenditure to know you 
are protecting the health 
of your pupils? 


Our Bubblers are 
correct in design and are 
guaranteed to give the 
best of service. 


Write for 
our latest 
catalog 
TODAY 
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“The centralizing process must proceed not 
only from the small ‘district’ to the larger ‘town- 
ship’ unit, but to the county plan of organization. 
There should be a county board of education for 
the administration of the rural and small town 
schools, those not coming up to specified stand- 
ards. This would bring uniform school taxation, 
uniform terms, and uniform school standards, 
generally. The county board of education should 
have the power of appointing the county super- 
intendent and his assistants; and with his co- 
operation they should administer all the schools 
of the county except the independent city sys- 
tems. 

“In a similar way there should be a unified 
state board of education and administration, 
with a commissioner of education, who would 
bear the same relation to the state board that 
the county superintendent does to the county 
board of education. 

“Every county board of education should have 
a bureau for the placing of teachers; and there 
should be a corresponding board under the state 
board. In connection with this there should be 
a department of research and statistics, with an 
expert statistician at its head.” 

Other essential features of the legislative pro- 
gram that is being worked out by the present 
state educational administration, and which 
probably will be further enhanced in the school 
rallies during 1918 just prior to the time the 
legislature convenes, include the following: 

Raising the standard for rural teachers, re- 
quiring the completion of an appropriate course 
of training extending four years beyond the 
eighth grade, or one year in addition to the high 
school. 

The raising of the minimum age of teachers 
from 18 to 20 years. 

State aid to schools, both urban and rural, 
should be equalized, or made proportionate, and 
its aim in every case should be made an incen- 
tive—merely to stimulate in the direction of 
self-activity, some self-sacrifice and higher stand- 
ards. 

For the several schools and counties of the 
state, the administration is urging the employ- 
ment of county schoo! nurses, the payment of 





better wages to teachers, the construction of a 
“teachers’ home” in connection with every con- 
solidated school, while the old policy of consoli- 
dation is given special significance and is espe- 
cially advanced as a means to the better develop- 
ment of the rural school problem. 

The University of lowa at Iowa City, Ia., has 
begun the publication of a service bulletin for 
general distribution among the educators and 
citizens of the state. The bulletin, the first 
number of which appeared in December, 1917, 
is issued weekly and contains information of in- 
terest to the schools and colleges. 


The Centennial of the admission of Illinois in- 
to the Union will be observed during the year 
1918 in the schools of the state. In eonnection 
with the Centennial there will be a state educa- 
tional exhibit which is intended to furnish an 
inspiring educational opportunity for Illinois 
schools. The program has in mind the following 
aims: 

1. To show 100 years of progress in education, 


2. To make it as educational as possible for 
as many people as possible. 

3. To awaken interest in educational progress 
in the several counties and in the state of as 
many of the schools and of the people as pos- 
sible. 

Sutherland, Neb. The city and county schools 
have entered upon a six day school week in order 
to complete the term early enough for the pupils 
to begin farm work. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has adopted resolu- 
tions intended to carry out a program of econ- 
omy for the balance of the year. It was ordered 
that all work on the 1918 and 1919 school build- 
ing program be discontinued until the condition 
of the finances improves. Repairs and renova- 
tions are to be limited to such changes as are 
absolutely necessary and required. 

The board also ordered that principals of 
schools in which graduation exercises are to be 
held in June, discourage all unnecessary expenses 
for dresses or clothes. It is suggested that each 
school adopt some simple and distinctive costume 
as the graduating dress. 
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THE “HELTHGARD —AN INEXPENSIVE RURAL BUBBLER 


Heretofore rural schools of limited finances have been obliged to use 
cheap, unsanitary drinking fountains. 
fills a long-felt need, as it is 100% sanitary and durable, yet well within 
the reach of all rural schools—about $10, including freight charges. 





What the Helthgard Is 


A drinking fountain at a low price. 
Absolutely sanitary—lips can’t touch 
jet. 

Durable——heavy brass _ nickel-plated 
self-closing stop, bubbler and tubing. 


Jar is heavy crockery 
and out. 


glazed inside 


Sold three ways: 


1—-Bubbler only (you provide your 
own crock). 


2-—Bubbler 
crock. 


with 5-gal. or 10-gal. 


3——Bubbler with crock and with suit- 
able round iron stand and with 
waste bucket. 





Therefore the HEL THGARD 




















What the Helthgard Does 


Gives a perfect bubble, whether tank is 
full or nearly empty. 


Absolutely prevents contagion such as 
results from unsanitary bubblers and 
from common drinking cups. 


Works year after year without repair 
expense. 





WRITE FOR PRICE 


AND FOR OUR 


1918 CALENDAR 








The ‘‘Helthgard’’ 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., 


CLEVELAND 
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Maxwell Retires. 

H. Maxwell, superintendent of the 
City schools for the past 31 years, 
February 1, 1918, and has been ap- 
Superintendent-Emeritus with full 


William 
New York 
retired on 
pointed 
salary. 

Dr. Maxwell was born in Ireland but came to 
the United States in 1874 to continue his educa- 
tion in preparation for the teaching profession 
For some time he devoted his efforts to journal- 
ism and worked as a reporter on two of the 
large city dailies where he rose from reporter 
to assistant editor and finally managing editor 

In 1882 he was elected associate superintend- 
ent of schools in the Borough of Brooklyn, in 


charge of the supervision of classes in ele- 
mentary schools. In 1887 he was elected super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn schools, a position 


which he held for four successive terms. 

Since 1898 Dr. Maxwell has been city super- 
intendent of schools for Greater New York. He 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
succession to the superintendency on October 
20, 1912, at which time the citizens, school offi- 
tials and teachers united in paying tribute to 
the man who has been a commanding figure in 
American educational affairs for many years. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


Thomas Kane of Olivet, Mich., has been elected 
President of the University of North Dakota at 
Grand Forks. He succeeds BE. McVey, resigned. 

Albert C. Barker of Oakland, Cal., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Vallejo to 
succeed Guy V. Whaley. Mr. Barker was chosen 
from a list of 75 candidates for the office, 

Dr. George W. Winans, former state superin- 


tendent of instruction for Kansas, and a well 
known educator, died in January at Hutchinson. 
Dr. Winans was elected in 1888 and served four 
years. 

E. L. Barker has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Lake Forest, III. 

Samuel A. Baker, superintendent of schools at 
Jefferson City, Mo., has announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Dr. Julian A. C. Chandler, superintendent of 
schools at Richmond, Va., has been elected by 
the board at Newark, N. J., to succeed the late 
Addison B. Poland. 

Edward B. Shallow has been re-elected asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools of New York 
City. Mr. Shallow became a district superin- 
tendent in 1902 and later was appointed asso- 
ciate superintendent to succeed the late A. S 
Higgins. 

Charles L. Hunt, for 25 years superintendent 
of schools at Clinton, Mass., died early in Jan- 
uary at his home in Gleasondale. He was a 
graduate of Bates College and Harvard Univer- 
sity and had acted as teacher, principal and 
superintendent in a number of New England 
cities and towns. 

D. W. Nelson, for 22 years superintendent of 
schools at Bakersfield, Cal., has announced his 
resignation, effective with the close of the school 
year in June. 

C. A. Record of Sanford, Me., has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Abington and 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mr. W. I. Hamilton, Agent of the Massachu- 


setts State Board of Education has been given 
a six months’ leave of absence to undertake ad- 
ministrative work in the War Department in 
training mechanics and technicians. Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s work will be done under the supervision 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

Supt. G. H. Sanberg of Crookston, Minn., has 
been unanimously re-elected to his present posi- 
tion for a fifth time. Supt. Sanberg’s salary has 
been increased from $2,700 to $3,000. 

Nicholas Bauer for many years assistant super- 
intendent of the New Orleans public schools was 
elected recently to the position of secretary 


caused by the death of E. A. Williams. Mr. 
Bauer will retain supervision over the high and 
normal schools and will bear the title of Secre- 
tary-Assistant Superintendent. Paul B. Habans, 
assistant superintendent, was advanced to the 
position held by Mr. Bauer in charge of the 
grammar schools. 

Mr. Henry M. Woods, Jr., of Monroe, Ga., has 
been appointed “superintendent of schools at 
Newman. 

Merle A. Sturtevant has been appointed super- 
intendent of the district of Brandon, Hubbard- 
ton, Goshen, and Whitney, Vermont. 

Supt. C. H. Griffey of Adrian, Mich., has been 
unanimously re-elected and has been given an 
increase in salary from $2,500 to $2,800. The 
term is for two years. 

Walter Lynch, superintendent of schools for 
Spalding and Powers, Mich., died at his home 
on February 6th, at the age of 25. Mr. Lynch 
was a graduate of Michigan University and had 
been superintendent for the past two years. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND THE WAR. 

Enrollment in American schools has been 
affected by the war, but not to the extent of 
making it less than last year, according to figures 
compiled by the Department of the Interior thru 
the Bureau of Education. Figures from 1,411 
cities and 696 counties or districts show an in- 
crease of close to the normal amount of 2% per 
cent in elementary schools. In high schools 
however, the increase is only one-fourth of the 
usual 9% per cent. 

Such increase as there is in high schoo! en- 
rollment is caused by the girl students. Fewer 
boys are enrolled this year in every class in high 
school except the fourth; apparently there is a 
healthy tendency for boys in the senior year to 
remain and graduate. 

In city elementary schools the increase in en- 
rollment is actually somewhat above normal; 
but in city high schools there is a marked fall- 
ing off, especially among the boys. 

Country schools show some gains over last year 
both in elementary and high school enrollment, 
but not as great as would be expected under 
normal conditions. Rural high schools show in- 
creases for both boys and girls, despite the war. 
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No. 432 Teachers’ Supply Desk 
(Oak or Maple) 
Size 60’ x 36” 


PRICE NET - $26.00 


No. 423 (Maple) Cooking Desk 
152’ Long, 24” Wide} 


PRICE NET - $9.50 
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No. 462 (Maple) Cooking Desk 
60” Long, 24” Wide 


PRICE NET - $15.00 


No. 461 (Maple) Cooking Desk 


PRICE NET - $18.00 











No. 424 Cooking Desk 


(Oak or Maple) 
42" x24” 


PRICE NET - $9.00 


NOTE—Double Stove can be furnished at Extra Cost Each $5.50 


NOTE — Double Gas Stoves are Extra, Each $5.50 





60” Long, 24’ Wide, with Two Single Gas Stoves§ 


ORDER TODAY--- TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


A REAL 
CHANCE 
TO SAVE 
MONEY 


























Warning 


STOCK IS LIMITED AT 
THESE PRICES 





No. 429 (Maple) Cooking Desk 
60” Long, 24’ Wide; 
PRICE NET - $11.00 
NOTE— Double Gas Stove Extra $5.50 





No. 433 (Maple) Cooking Desk 
72” Long, 24’ Wide 


PRICE NET - $15.00 
NOTE— Double Gas Stoves are Extra, Each $5.50 





No. 430 (Maple) Teachers’ Supply Desk 
60’’ Long, 30” Wide 


PRICE NET - $22.00 
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No. 1029 Oak Laboratory Desk 


Size 72'°x30”. Acid Proof Wood Top, 13;"’ Thick. Stone Sink with Shelf. 
Equipped as shown in above cut. 


PRICE NET —-F. O. B. Grand Rapids, $67.50 


No. 412 Oak Book Case 
66” High, 42” Wide 
14”’ Deep at Base 
PRICE NET - $17.50 




















No. 1027 Oak Laboratory Desk 


No. 452 Oak Fitting Stand 30’ Wide. Made in 4’ and 5’ Length, with Acid Proof Wood Top 134” Thick, 
Base is 48” Long, 24’ Wide and has 20” Stone Sink 12". x16’’x 6". Equipped as shown in cut. 
Dia. Revolving Platform 40.00 for 4 Foot 
PRICE NET } $40.08 for 4 F 
PRICE NET - $10.00 $45.00 for oot 


Mr. Superintendent: 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to purchase equipment at prices that will Save Money is now 
at hand. We have a limited amount of stock on hand which will not last very long at 
these extremely low prices, and when sold, no more can be furnished at these prices. 
The quality is high grade in every respect. You will be taking no chances in purchasing 
some of this equipment. 


NOTE— In ordering please state first and second choice, and do it now. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Designers and Manufacturers of 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 











For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art and Manual Training 





are built right into our furniture. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave. 








Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability 


Every detail is s 


well worked out. Our furniture has met with the 
approval of hundreds of educators thruout the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for domestic science and manual training cata- 
log No. 8, and laboratory furniture catalog No. 9. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or cracking. 














BIOLOGY INSTRUCTOR’S DESK 


It stands the severe test to which a steam-heated 
building always subjects furniture without warping 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee table tops are made for long satisfac- ( 
tory service under unusually exacting conditions. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio St. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 


Columbus Atlanta 
Baltimore New Orleans El Paso 
Little Roc!: Denver 


Branch Offices: 


Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
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A BUSINESS MANAGER’S REPORT. 

The broad scope of the activities of the busi 
ness department of a school board and the great 
number of opportunities for efficiency and econ- 
omy are reflected in the recent annual report of 
Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 
of the board of education at Decatur, Ill. The 
report reflects splendidly the attitude of the best 
school authorities who hold that the business 
department shall exist primarily to promote the 
education of children and when this object is 
accomplished, there shall be exercised the great 
est possible economy. 

Mr. Kinkade’s report reflects a condition found 
in every community, namely, that the schools 
have been unable to carry out their full program 
of expansion because of the insufficiency of funds 
and the increased cost of all materials. It re- 
flects also the care taken in using every available 
penny to keep and improve present school 
facilities. Mr. Kinkade well says: “The out 
standing fact (of the year) is, that we are get- 
ting at the present time full value for all the 
money we are spending. We have eliminated 
waste at every point, and have instituted dozens 
of plans whereby the last ounce of value has been 
secured from our expenditures. Whatever may 
have been said about us in years gone by we are 
now prepared to defend and prove the above 
statement. 


Painting Schoolrooms. 
In discussing various types of activities under- 
taken by his department, Mr. Kinkade writes of 
fixed policies which have been worked out suc 


cessfully during the year. Speaking of the paint 
ing of school buildings, he writes: “The custom 
for years in the Decatur schools had until re 
cently been to use calsomine in wall tinting 
work. The use of this material, which apparent 
ly was economical in first cost, had been instru- 
mental in ruining the finish on practically all of 
the woodwork in the buildings in which it was 
used. This damage came during the “wash- 
ing off” periods and is irreparable except at an 
expense for scraping and refinishing that is pro- 
hibitive. We now use nothing above the base- 
ment rooms but flat coat oil paint in wall decor- 
ating. The first cost is somewhat higher than 
the cost of water-mixed materials, but the big 
saving comes in,.(1) in that the expensive wash- 
ing process is eliminated for all time to come 
and (2) the woodwork is no longer soaked with 
finish-destroying soaps and powders used in this 
washing work. 

“Until the present year the contracts for re- 
finishing of school buildings had been let in such 
a manner that the contractor was at liberty to 
use almost anything he cared to use on the job 
and get paid for using the thing specified. Gaso- 
line at 20 cents per gallon will “cut” paint, and 
make it flow readily, just as effectively as pure 
turpentine at 80 cents a gallon, or linseed ofl at 
$1.25 per gallon. To make sure of the quality of 
goods used In our painting work (and incidental- 
ly to save 20 per cent in its cost) this vear we 
prepared our specifications to cover the labor of 
applying the paint only. The board bought the 
paint direct from the manufacturers and de- 
livered same as needed to the various jobs. The 
paint contractor was “verboten” to either take 
paint materials to or away from the job under 
contract. Thus we have every reason to believe 
that the paint was applied just as the manufac 
turers intended that it should be applifed, and in 
strict accordance with the specifications. The 
plan worked out exactly as we had anticipated 
and the buildings painted this year tell their own 
story. 

“The most unusual thing in this connection, 
however, was the adoption of a standard color 
scheme for all schoolrooms, tn all school bulfld- 
ings. Cream ceiling, old gold walls and dark tan 


dadoes were used this year and these colors seem 
to have drawn favorable comment on every hand 
We shall more than likely want to continue these 
colors indefinitely and make them standard thru 
out the system. 

“The theory that actuates us to paint regularly 
and well is that buildings worth building at all 
are worthy of the protection from rot and decay 
that good paint gives. It is cheaper to paint a 
door fifty times than to replace it once. The 
same thing is true about the rest of the build- 
ing, especially on the exterior. Paint is an in- 
vestment rather than an expense.” 

Using Janitors. 

The possibility of organizing janitor service 
in any school system is rarely realized to the 
full limit. In Decatur, like in most cities, it has 
been the custom to dismiss the janitors for the 
summer season for the economy which would be 
possible thru the saving in wages. Several years 
ago, upon Mr. Kinkade’s recommendation, the 
janitors and engineers were placed on a twelve 
months’ basis, with one week’s vacation with pay 
The purpose of having all men on the payroll as 
Mr. Kinkade explains, was to have them do neces 
sary work in and around the school buildings. 
“During the summer of 1917 the janitors were 
arranged in groups to do special pieces of work 
Three men were assigned to whitewash; three to 
paint ironwork; two to calk window frames; 
four to cut grass and trim shrubbery; four to 
replace broken glass and window cords: two to 
clean boilers, etc. These men were kept right in 
these groups during the most of the summer 
with the result that a great deal of necessary 
and useful work was accomplished. In ample 
time before school opened each man was sent to 
his own building to prepare it for school work 

“A rather unique piece of work was done this 
year in the calking of window frames. It Is 
practically impossible to bulld a window frame 
into a brick wall without leaving certain air 
passages around the edges of the frame and un 
der the sill. In zero weather these cracks admit 
a tremendous amount of cold air and make for 
extreme discomfort to pupils sitting next to the 
windows. By filling a grease gun with a plastic 
asbestos fibre cement we found that these cracks 
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War. 
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ing as well. 


Milwaukee, 





this for many years to come. 
waste’’ that takes place during normal times. 


Control Excessive Heating Costs 


in Your School 


Economy for schools is just as vital as economy for factories, office 
buildings, individuals or other public buildings. 


While the present war has caused us to effect many economies this year, yet there is 
absolutely no reason why these economies shouldn’t be effected every year 
In fact we have preached this for many years past and will continue to preach 
It is during times like these, that we realize the “great 
This waste can be eliminated for all times 


JOHNSON) ftiprry | CONTROL 


Not only ‘‘saves the coal pile’? and money for your school, but in addition gives 
a maximum of health insurance for teacher and pupils alike. 
NOW and for all times to come. 


Write 


Johnson Service Company 


(Offices in all large cities) 


Insist on heat regulation 
Essential in your new school building and your old build- 
This is the time to investigate. 


‘““war or no 


Wisconsin 








could be easily filled in a permanent manner. 
This was done this summer on all our buildings 
in two months by two janitors. A ton of ma- 
terial was used which cost $150. The job need 
never be done again on the same building, and in 
addition to the fuel saving effected, the comfort 
of the student at work is assured insofar as 
trouble from this source is concerned for all time 
to come.” 
School Finances. 

The most valuable service of a school business 
manager is in the safeguarding of the school 
finances. This safeguarding may be obtained not 
simply by saving money in purchases and in the 
letting of contracts for school construction, but 
in outlining wise business policies and in anti 
cipating changes in school population and school 
economy and in general financial conditions. In 
discussing in his annual report the possibility 
of erecting a junior high school, the land for 
which was bought some years ago and the foun- 
dation of which has already been completed, Mr. 
Kinkade writes: “The question as to when we 
shall be able to go ahead with the building of 
this our latest type of school building, is a very 
live question. The possibilities are as follows: 
Bpecial Bond Fund: 

Proceeds of sale ............ $225,000 


Expended Lincoln School.... $ 80,000 
Expended Junior High School 30,000 
Balance on hand...... see. $115,000 $110,000 
Estimated cost of Junior 
i. ee ... - $200,000 
rec ag dae bE OR WS $ 85,000 
Regular Building Fund: 
Possible bonded in- 
debtedness ......... $505,595.00 Five per cent 
Present bonded in- . = 
debtedness ......... 493,900.00 orty in school 
—« district. 


Balance available 
Plus sinking fund 
De -<eeved st seecae 


..+++$ 11,695.00 


95,228.66 


Total available funds by 
further bonding ....$106,923.66 


But we must wait until all outstanding in- 
debtedness does not exceed the five per cent legal 
limit. As we go into the school year issuing tax 
anticipation warrants in the educational fund at 
the rate of $20,000 per month, the chance of 
securing funds by this means to make possible 
the building of all that is planned for the new 
Junior High School goes glimmering. However, 
next spring when incoming taxes reduce our out- 
standing indebtedness sufficiently we could arbi- 
trarily seize the opportunity to vote upon our- 
selves the last available dollar from bonding. 
We would then be at the ultimate end of our 
rope financially because the more bonds out- 
standing the greater the demand on the regular 
building fund to pay interest and to build up the 
necessary sinking funds. Therefore, until legis- 
lative relief is actually available, we would be 
playing a very frenzied financial game in thus 
creating a financial situation that unless handled 
with extreme care would bring about the worst 
crisis the Decatur schools ever faced.” 


Repairs and Replacements. 

Another important section of the report is 
given to the discussion of the problem of a well 
ordered and logical scheme for the repair and 
maintenance of school buildings. ‘In a small 
community, this is easily possible by an annual 
inspection and a careful consideration of various 
factors. In Decatur the schools are inspected 
by the business manager each spring and all 
possible repairs and replacements are thoroly dis- 
cussed with the principals and janitors. Before 
the vacation opens, a complete plan of the work 
to be done during the summer is made out on 
the basis of what is most important and what the 
funds of the schools will permit. The work is 
immediately begun when the schools are closed 
and nothing is undertaken that cannot be reason- 
ably finished when the schools are ready for 
opening. In September a second inspection is 
made, this time by the entire board of education 
and the supervisory staff of the schools, as well 
as the city officials, ete. 

Mr. Kinkade’s report wisely concludes with 
a long list of recommendations based on the pres- 
ent condition of the schools, including finances, 
condition of school plant, etc. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE, 

Enderlin, N. Dak. The Enderlin High School 
has been heated for a year past with municipal 
heat and the steam has been purchased from the 
city electric light plant, and the plan has proven 
cheap, clean and effective. The temperature is 
automatically regulated by means of thermostats 
and has given complete satisfaction. 

The erection of one-story schoolhouses is con- 
templated in Cleveland for outlying districts 
where land is cheap. It is believed that the one- 
story units will be more economical in first cost, 
and more flexible than the multiple story build- 
ings which have been erected exclusively in the 
city. 

Mr. Frank B. Gray has announced the re- 
moval of his office from Chicago to Aurora, Ill. 
His new address will be 344 Coulter Block. Mr. 
Gray has succeeded to the practice of Worst & 
Shepardson. He will give special attention to 
schoolhouse designing. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has reduced its 
budget by a million and a half dollars, making 
the final budget $10,333,060.90 or $2,039,939.10 
less than was requested last year. The esti- 
mated amount includes the appropriations for 


teachers’ salaries, school buildings, increased 
salaries for engineers and janitors, fuel expendl- 
tures and deficits. ' 


It is estimated that the 1918 money will 
amount to $1,046,000 while $2,926,000 of the 
budget will be raised by the sale of bonds, leav- 
ing $6,351,060.90 to be raised by taxation, 

The public schools of Nebraska, during the 
year ending July, 1917, spent nearly $12,000,000, 
according to a report of State Supt. W. H. Clem- 
mons. The total enrollment of pupils was 292,- 
362 and the average daily attendance was 219,246. 
The cost of education per pupil on an enroll- 
ment basis was $40.77 for the year, and the cost 
based on the daily attendance was $54.33. 

There are 12,697 teachers in Nebraska schools 
and only 1,448 of that number are male teachers. 
The average monthly salary of male teachers 
was $75.80 and for female teachers the average 
was $53.10. 

Oakland, Cal. Sixteen portable schools are in 
process of completion for the accommodation of 
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MEDIAEVAL and MODERN 


EUROPEAN History MAPS 


(To accompany any text) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 








Complete Set of 


24 Maps 


at the 


Complete Set — 24 Maps. 
On Durable White Coated 
Rope Manila. 

All edges are tape bound. 
Glued into solid chart head. 
Price includes tripod stand. 


Special Edition — Just Published 


Exceptional Price of 


$28.00 


Distinct Legible 
Lettering | 


Bold Contrasty Use 
Colors 


Adapted 
for 
School 





works at Edinburgh, Scotland. 


We ship on approval. 


BETTER MAPS 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


European History Maps, prepared by European Scholars. 
Backed by the authority of Reginald Lane Poole, M. A., 
Ph. D., author of Poole’s Atlas of European History. 


Engraved on stone and lithographed by W. & A. K. 
Johnston, the world’s most skilled Map makers, in their 


Examine this special set at our expense. 
Test them before buying. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


able as the rest. 


CHICAGO 


r CONSERVE F VEL—wini ows AND poors”* 





SUPERIOR, WIS., HIGH SCHOOL 
F,. G. German, Architect, Duluth, Minn. 


This is only one of the hundreds of school buildings 
equipped with the AMERICAN WINDUSTITE ALL 
oa METAL,WEATHER STRIPS that prevent drafts, dust, 
soot and storms from entering the building. 


; By their use the temperature is uniform throughout the 
building; the pupils sitting near the windows are as comfort- 


They last as long as your building but the saving in coal 
alone will pay for them in a short time. 
to the man who pays the bills. 


Our branch offices from coast to coast places our service 
within reach of all. 


Particulars and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


AMERICAN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


Home Office and Factory:  - 


_— 
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This should appeal : 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















overcrowded classes. It is estimated that twelve 
additional portables will be ready in the near 
future. 

Scores of private right of ways in the heart 
of the city of Boston, which have been used 
exclusively by the interests abutting upon them, 
have escaped just taxation for school purposes 
for many years, in the opinion of the board of 
street commissioners. In looking up the titles 
of two buildings which the city desired for its 
new police station, a triangular piece of ground, 
claimed to be owned by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as a part of its property, was 
found to have escaped taxation because it had 
been used as part of the traveled road. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has ruled that meet- 
ings of a political nature may not be held in 
school buildings. 

Greensburg, Pa. The business department of 
the school system has been reorganized to bring 
it up to modern standards. An assessment of the 
school property and equipment has been under- 
taken to make possible the placing of adequate 
insurance on the buildings and contents. 

A superintendent of buildings has been ap- 
pointed in the person of Mr. Harry E. Reamer. 
Mr. Reamer will have entire charge of the super- 
vision of buildings and grounds and during the 
vacation period will direct the work of repairs 
and renovation by the several janitors. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has reor- 
ganized the business department and enlarged 
the powers of the superintendent. Among the 
changes are the following: 

Abolition of all standing committees. 

Creation of the office of purchasing agent. 

The employment of a competent accountant. 

Enlargement of the powers of the city superin- 
tendent in the selection, dismissal, assignment 
of teachers. 

Full authority is given to the city superintend- 
ent in all matters pertaining to the examination, 
promotion, transfer and discipline of pupils. 

Preparation of a schedule of business for each 
meeting. 

Salem, O. A deficit estimated at from $20,000 
to $25,000 will confront the board at the close of 
the present school year according to the school 


clerk. As a means of economizing, one of three 
plans is proposed as follows: One, to shorten the 
school year one month, second, to eliminate some 
non-essential subjects and third, to reorganize 
the entire school system by cutting down the 
teaching force and giving the regular instructors 
larger Classes. 

Oakland, Cal. The board plans an entire re- 
organization of the building and business depart- 
ments involving the elimination of the offices of 
superintendent of building, draftsman and clerk. 
In the business department the office of pur- 
chasing agent has been abolished, a warehouse- 
man has been placed in charge of the work of the 
two offices. 

The reorganization of the purchasing agent’s 
department provides for a closer system of check- 
ing on all requisitions. All estimates must be 
carefully checked and the state law calling for 
bids on any purchase over $500 will be strictly 
enforced in the future. 

Still another improvement will be the inaug- 
uration of a new wage scale for janitors. It is 
planned to base the pay of janitors on the length 
of service, the size of the school and the amount 
of work to be performed in the respective build- 
Ings. 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS—CO-OPERA- 
TION NEEDED. 
To the Editor: 

I was much interested in your leading article 
in the February ScHoo, BoAgp JOURNAL in regard 
to “Teachers’ Contracts and Scraps of Paper.” 

There is no question but what there is or 
rather has developed in the last year or two de- 
cided unrest among the teaching force. My pro- 
posal in handling the situation is briefly as 
follows: 

There are two sides to any issue. As soon as 
a teacher becomes uneasy and begins to look for 
a new location during the school year, that is, 
with the idea of moving during the school year, 
it is nothing but fair that the representative of 
the Board of Education should have the same 
privilege. Let teacher and superintendent begin 
activities at the same time. As soon as. the 
teacher begins to look for a new location let the 


superintendent begin to look for a new teacher. 
If the superintendent secures the teacher for the 
position before said party secures the position 
said teacher must withdraw in order to give an 
opportunity for the newly elected teacher to be- 
gin work. If the teacher secures the position 
before the superintendent has a teacher said 
teacher would be entitled to withdraw. It would 
simply be a question of whether the superintend 
ent or teacher would be able to win out in th 
game. Teachers and superintendents both must 
be true sports and fair notice be given on the par: 
of both when the race begins. 

I am inclined to think that a proposition of 
this nature presented to a teaching force leads 
them to see that there are two sides to the ques 
tion of contract. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. W. McClinton, Superintendent, 
Pueblo, Colo., February 7, 1918. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 

It saddens one to see a teacher going about 
with a chip on his shoulder thinking it an epau- 
lette. 

The teacher is creating pupils in her own 
image, whether she is conscious of it or not, and, 
in so doing, assumes a great responsibility. 

One psychologist says that 90 per cent of the 
child’s education comes thru imitation as against 
10 per cent thru thinking. 

Since education is a spiritual process, it fol- 
lows, of course, that the appeal must be made to 
the child’s spirit. "Tis the soul that reacts, not 
the head. 

The static teacher asks “What's the use?” The 
dynamic teacher asks “What can I do next?” 

David Starr Jordan says “The world stands 
aside to let the may pass who knows where he is 
going.” 

Experience is sometimes an asset and some- 
times, unfortunately, it ts a liability. 

It would be a great boon if some one should 
discover an antidote for such expressions as “be- 
tween you and I,” “might of came,” “done went,” 
“hadn’t ought” and the like. Many use one or 
more of these expressions who could pass an ex- 
cellent examination in grammar. 

—F. B. Pearson, Ohio. 
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Save money---conserve cotton---and still give the 
students of your school a BETTER Towel Service 


Actual records of comparative costs kept by Hospitals, Institutions, Schools, 
and Business Houses using ONLIWON Paper Towels prove that 


Before the war—before the price of cotton advanced—before we NEEDED 
to conserve cotton— 


It cost between 6 and 8 times AS MUCH to use cloth towels as to provide 
ONLIWON Paper Towels—served from the sanitary 


ONLIWON tower CABINET 


Since the war began the purchase price of cloth towels has almost 
doubled while the cost of ONLIWON has advanced but about 10 per cent. 


lt costs LESS to furnish each person with an absolutely Sanitary 
INDIVIDUAL towel,than to provide unsanitaryZcloth towels‘used by all 


ONLIWON Towels do away with the The cabinet is white enamel— about one foot 


common objections of paper towels. square — holds 200 folded towels—the open- 
When you use ONLIWON towels you ing in the front shows when the supply is get- 
may RUB your face and hands—use ting low—refilled in an instant. 
them just as you do cloth towels. There are no knobs to turn—no levers to pull 
They are very absorbent—chemically that anyone else may have handled — just 
pure and under no circumstances will take hold of YOUR OWN individual towel 5 $ 
they injure the tenderest skin. —use it—discard it. No one else has touch- 7 A 
“he , a, 
ONLIWON Towels are of a generous size ed it—no one else will use st. F oe * 
and do NOT dissolve to a handful of pulp ° Py os ra 
ara It is easy to find out--- 6 bg Sg 
. . ‘ Ld ® 
Just how little it will cost to fully ee Lg 
And above all--- equip YOUR school. Simply a? fe 
They are absolutely Sanitary. They are tear Off, sign and mail this ¥ te” i / | 
served from the attractive, dust-proof, coupon right here »==———>_- Py f / J 
germ-proof cabinet one at a time— un- ° oo s 
contaminated—from factory to user, Ri £ ht NOW! é $s ee , 
ji. & Fe : 
SOLE MANUFACTURER fog S o. $s 
i . A f 
A. P.W. PAPER CO. (23°99 
1285 Broadway i as io Y ft ) Se 
Albany, a. r OS £ rd a Cf ff xt 
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dont 
think- 


that your classroom is 
exempt from the rays 
of the sun during the 
winter months. 


























On the contrary, the rays 
of the sun are just as pen- 
etrating and harmful to 
the eyes in the winter time as any other time 
of the year. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted so that you will get the full benefit 
of the sunlight, minus its bright piercing rays, 
which are disastrous to the eyes. 





Let us know the number of windows in each 
room. Our experts will then make suggestions 
and will quote you for your building. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





-First- 
SHADE MATERIAL 


(A Superior Plied Yarn Fabric, Guaranteed) 


ay. eh et ad a) 


Has Awakened Interest 
From 
New York to San Francisco 


-E-L-T- Shade Material 


was adopted as our standard because 
it possesses extraordinary qualities. 





A cheaper grade could have been 
selected, but it was our ambition to 
supply an insistent demand for the 
best obtainable. 





It is impossible to demonstrate 
the superiority of -E-L-T- unless we 
send you a sample. This together 
with other information will be sent 
upon receipt of your request. 





We furnish shades complete, 
ready to hang. 
Mounted on 


ane LAER 
IW 
Self -Balancing Adjustable 


218-219 West Ohio St., Chicago “3 Shade Fixtures 


ae 





-E-L-T- 
SHADE MATERIAL 







-Last- - LASTING-TRANSLUCENT 
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HERE'S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


—__ 
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Tor is something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts 
off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 
plenty of daylight. 

One Superintendent says, “‘Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.’’ 

We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users 
We shall be pleased to give you more information, Write 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


FARIBAULT : : MINNESOTA 
Or, J. W. HULME CO. 


338 Minnesota St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 
































TWO a —SSss55>|_—sCOOURR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT BRACKETS 
CENTER No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW ARE 
PERMIT DESIGNED TO 
PROPER ASSIST 
REGULATION IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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‘NEW APPLETON 


TEXTS 








and up-to-date in modern business methods. 
+ 


In English 


+ 


In History 


a study of this country’s history. 


+ 


35 West 32nd Street 





In Commercial Training 


Klein's BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
With Laboratory Practice 


Omits obsolete methods to make room for all that is most accurate 


A COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
By Holmes and Gallagher 


A book which treats composition as an everyday act and makes use of 
such real themes as letters, advertisements, stories, etc. 


Southworth’s A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY || |’ 


With European Beginnings 


A book that saves a year’s time and gives the correct background for 


Write Us for Prospectus 


Information regarding these texts or any of our other texts for 
Elementary or High School use, sent gladly upon request. 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


| duty. 





New York 




















ARE YOU ENLISTED 


in the great campaign for Conservation of Food? 


IS YOUR SCHOOL DOING ITS PART 


in driving home the importance of thrift and 
economy? 


FARMER AND HUNTINGTON’S FOOD PROBLEMS 


is endorsed generally by Defense and Food Councils. 


It blazes out for the teacher a path of patriotic 


It affords a wealth of war problems for sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 


It is the acme of genuinely motivated arith- 
metic material. 


In order that no school may be denied the fine 
opportunity which this unique volume offers we 
have undertaken to distribute it at the nominal 
price of twenty cents a copy, transportation at 
the expense of the purchaser. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 








Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Henry W. Holmes and Oscar C. Gallagher. 


Cloth, 353 pages. 
York, Chicago. 

In this book this subject is approached from a 
practical point of view. This point of view is 
here highly important, since in homes, society, 
business, words are used for the common pur- 
poses of every day life. The authors believe that 
in more than one chapter they have “given a new 
meaning and a new scope to the endeavors of 
high school students” while trying to grasp prin- 
ciples, while studying models and while con- 
stantly and carefully practicing. 

With but few exceptions the many models 
given for critical study are taken from the writ- 
ings of today. These selections belong to the 
present and for this reason appeal to pupils; but 
an appreciation of these selections may lead to 
wider reading. Topic assignments are numerous 
and are often followed by supplementary assign- 
ments. Specific directions are given for the pre- 
paration of an effective oral recitation. To show 
how an outline may become better arranged and 
connected, a first, a second, a final draft of an 
outline appears. The summaries are models of 
Clearness and clinch what has been earlier ex- 
plained and illustrated. The injunction to read 
aloud what has been written before making a 
final draft is often repeated. This injunction is 
Psychological, as the ear often detects faults 
the eye has overlooked. The good qualities of a 
sentence, a paragraph, a more extended com- 
position are shown to be substantially the same, 
while every topic bears, directly or indirectly, 
upon the many uses to which composition may 
be put in the affairs of daily life. 


D. Appleton & Company, New 


Students’ Handbook of Composition. 

Part I. By Mary Louise Goodwin and Kate 
Gordon Guill. Paper, 22 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Women excel in handling details. Two women, 
high school instructors in English in Nashville, 
Tennessee, here offer a clear compact and rather 
complete handbook of composition. Essential 
points under appearance of manuscript, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, grammar, sentence structure 
receive suitable and sufficient attention. A list 
of words often misspelled, also a list of words 
often mispronounced have a place at the end of 
this handy book. 


Robinson Crusoe. 

By Daniel Defoe. Edited by Ernest C. Noyes. 
Cloth, 483 pages, 12 mo. Price, $0.50. Chas. E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

In his introduction the editor tells graphically 
of Defoe’s success and failure in his different 
business ventures, of his trickery in politics, of 
his tireless industry in writing articles, pamph- 
lets and books. The acquired skill of years is 
expressed in Robinson Crusoe for which the 
world should be duly grateful. 

Some forty years ago Thomas Trast delighted 
the American public by a small illustrated edi- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe. The cartoonist made 
a small boy in a boarding school tell the story 
from memory to his schoolmaster and illustrate 
his recital on his slate. That boy didn’t hesitate 
to draw on his imagination, as he put a wash- 
stand and a kerosene lamp upon the loaded raft 
Crusoe brought away from the wreck and made 
the goats, shedding tears as big as peas, plunge 
down a cliff after Crusoe when he was leaving 
the island. 

The notes supply needed information. A fine 
point is made in the critical notes that readers 
think only of Crusoe and forget the genius of 
Defoe. The illusion of reality has been almost 
perfect. 


Business Practice in Elementary Schools. 

By Roy Davis. Cloth, 31 pages. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Teaching in a commercial evening high school 
made our author inquire what knowledge pupils 
in the eighth grade have of business terms which 








they meet in arithmetic; as, insurance, check, 
interest, stock and the like. 

A set of 22 questions, calling for the meaning 
of certain business terms used in arithmetic was 
sent to cities of various sizes and in many in- 
stances widely separated. Answers were marked 
Good, Fair, Poor. Several pages of this bulletin 
are devoted to some of these questions with some 
of the answers. Then follow tabulations. It was 
found that “considerably more than one-third of 
the answers were good, about an equal number 
were hopelessly poor and about one-quarter 
showed very hazy knowledge.” It was concluded 
that “business practice is, as a rule, not well 
known to pupils of the eighth grade, altho it is 
possible for them to know it.” It was also con- 
cluded, that a discussion of some of these terms 
should come under history: others like taxes 
would fall under community civics. The most 
that could be expected is that a teacher in charge 
of a room should give information or make 
definite what a pupil already knows about a few 
of the big facts of business. A valuable bulletin. 


Poco a Poco. 

By Guillermo Hall; illustrated by C. F. Arcieri. 
Cloth, 308 pages. Price, $1. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

“Poco a Poco” is designed for junior high 
schools and for beginners in Spanish in the 
upper grammar grades. The author is evidently 
a strong advocate of the direct natural method 
of teaching a foreign language and believes that 
lessons should be first given orally, that ear 
training should precede eye training. Under 
this plan, questions, conversations, exercises up- 
on various useful forms, are naturally prominent. 
Bits of easy reading are gradually introduced. 
Later on, some composition is required. Tho 
only the preface is in English, the 200 and more 
small illustrations explain much of the context 
as well as English would do. Drawing is an 
universal language. 

Models for correspondence, business forms, ex- 
planation of grammatical points, verb forms, will 
be found in the second part. 

Schritt fuer Schritt. 


By Hanna M. Oehlmann. Cloth, 12 mo, 161 
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Measure the Penmanship of Your Pupils in Position, 

Movement, Speed and Form with the Standards for the 

Evaluation of Efficiency in Palmer Method Handwriting 
By A. N. Palmer, Author of the Palmer Method of Business Writing 


There are eight standards, one for each of the eight elementary school grades. The 
eighth grade standard may be used for measuring adequately the penmanship of high 
and business school pupils. The fac-simile reproductions of pupils’ penmanship—grade 
by grade—used in the standards were selected from more than five thousand specimens 
written by pupils under the observation of skilled Palmer Method Instructors. Thus, 
these standards represent in their classification, consideration of the elements of posture, 
movement, speed and form, and exactness in their tabulation. 


The Palmer Method Tabulating Pad 


reduces more than one-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a class in 
penmanship. 
The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 

are actually filling a long felt want. Superintendents, supervisors of penmanship, prin- 
cipals, and teachers of practical penmanship everywhere who have seen them are en- 
thusiastic in their praise. This is because the Standards are so simplified that they 
are easily understood, are easily used, and EVALUATE the important basic things in 
practical penmanship. 

PRICES: One standard, any grade, ten cents, postpaid. ne full set of eight 
standards (one for each grade), fifty cents, postpaid. Tabulating pads containing 
twelve sheets, fifteen cents each, postpaid. Tabulating pad with one set of standards 
postpaid, sixty cents. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place........New York, N. Y. Palmer Building 
625 Widener Building. ..Philadelphia, Pa 120 Boylston Street 
32 So. Wabash Avenue.. Chicago, Ill Forsyth Building 


Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Boston, Mass 
.Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PUBLISHED IN 1917 
ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
By Spaulding, Bryce, and Buehler. 

For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools. Completes the series of three 
books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight. P 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD: PART THREE 

A manual for teachers using the Aldine Third Language Book. 


PUBLISHED IN 1916 


ALDINE READING METHOD, Revised Edition, 1916 
By Spaulding and Bryce. 
Primer, Book One, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers, Charts, and Cards, 
THE ALDINE SPELLER 
By Bryce and Sherman. 
Four-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. Grades One to Eight 
BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Revised Edition, 1916 
Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association. 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
An important contribution on the subject by an expert For Commercial, Technica] 
and other Secondary Schools. > 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















Pitman’s Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s 9 Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By ©. A 
Toledano 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Hugo’s Simplified French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald A complete work of reference for students aaa teachers 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’'s 
Shorthand to Spanish $1.30. 


For Further Particulars write 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS ow Yorn 
’ NEW YORK 
Publishers of *‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “ Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Problems in Woodwork 


By Edward F. Worst, Supervisor of Elementary 
Manual Training, Chicago, Ill. 





This book is based on the recently revised Chicago 
course of study in manual arts and presents a complete series 
of projects for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Com- 
binations of such materials as splint, raffia, reed, cane, rush, 
fiber and textiles with wood are offered so that the scope of 
the work and the number of processes are increased im- 
mensely. The book is in line with the latest industrial and 
provocational trend in manual arts. Fully illustrated. 


Write for complete information lo 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


203 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wis. 











Study the Country—its Shores and Interior 


Its approaches and barriers already have a present and momentous 
interest that exceeds the historic. In 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS 


the pupil sees these approaches, how the discoverers entered the country, 
how the explorers blazed their way along the lines of least resistance. 
He sees territorial and administrative expansion. The drainage system 
of the country is pictured, and the military campaigns of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. 


Important in your history and geography classes. 


Rand McNally and Company 
Chicago New York 








MeConnell’s A. B.C. Reading chart and stand, 40 pages. $5.75 
MecConnell’s Primary Reading chart and stand, 


1) pages 6.25 
Modern Reading chart and stand, 40 pages 7.25 
MecConnell’s Primary Arithmetic and stand, 40 pages 6.75 


Jameson Anatomical Plates, 14 plates on cloth and stand 13.25 
Evans’ Arithmetic chart and stand 10.75 
MecConnell’s Language chart and stand 10.75 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


327 South Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








character of this reader which is intended for 
beginners in the seventh and eighth grades and = g) 95 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
is intended to supply the threefold need of a 
reader, a grammar and a vocabulary source for his work, will 
The subject matter is made up of well known essays on the teaching of the literature and the Bane of Boyhood”—for all who chafe under the 
selections which have been chosen for their In’ writing of the English tongue. Even tho its title 

terest to children and for their use of words jg whimsical and tho the author adopts a charm 
which are essential in gaining a minimum ing “essay style” that 
vocabulary. The exercises are more than plentl talking and writing,” 





A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Purchase Caps and Gowns for 


High School Commencement 
ECONOMICAL DEMOCRATIC ATTRACTIVE 


A good outfit of either black, gray or blue may be purchased 
for $6.00, the amount of three rentals. 


Write for particulars. 


RENTAL OUTFITS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM US 


COTRELL & LEONARD, Albany, N. Y. 












By Burges Johnson. Cloth, 149 pages Price 


Every teacher of English, who has a real love 
appreciate this volume of 





CAPS ana GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
i question what shail we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


I | Reasons 
Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72, Madison Avenue NEW YORK 











pages. Price, 60 cents. Ginn and Company, _ ful for illustrating the grammar and the idioms counsel and sound pedagogy. The opening essay 
Boston. of everyday life makes a very strong plea for teaching English 
The title—Step-by-Step—indicates clearly the The Well of English and the Bucket. as a vocational subject-—-for giving students 4 


thoro skill in the spoken and written word, % 
that it will be a tool which they are competem 
to handle as good artisans, if not artists. There 
is comfort in the second essay—“Grammar, the 


necessity of teaching minutiae of formal gram 
mar as outlined by a formal course of study ané 


delightfully “between a still more formal textbook. Various phases 
book is full of good teaching forms of journalism, essays, the 
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School Soord Sonal 








(Patented) 


IMPROVED 
SECTIONFOLD 
PARTITIONS 





BEST BY TEa@e 











Schools, 


DAPTED to all 
conditions requir- 
ing division of space. 
Adopted by the lead- 
ing Architects for 
Churches, 
Clubs, Gymnasiums, 
Office Buildings 


Now Ready. 











Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Selling on Merit --No Canvassers! 


THE FOX READERS 


in six volumes with 
Teacher’s Manual 


PHONETIC PRIMER FROM 
MOTHER GOOSE 


FIRST READER 
SECOND READER 


(Profusely illustrated.) 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 


2-6 West 45th Street 


Each volume 50 cents net 
By 


NEW YORK CITY 








thoughtlessness of so-called profanity, and the 
ethics of the pen are taken up in subsequent 
essays. The book will be enjoyed by any school 
man who has a love for literature. We fancy the 
teacher of English will be alternately gratified 
and indignant at the points which the author 
makes; finally the book will be kept handy on 
the study book shelf where it can be taken up 
when the mind is jaded with “marking papers” 
and preparing “lesson plans.” 

Paz and Pablo. 

By Addie F. Mitchell. Cloth, 95 pages. 
48 cents. World Book Co., 
cago. 

A most attractive little volume is this story of 
Paz (Peace) and her brother Pablo (Paul), two 
little Philipino children. Adults as well as chil 
dren in the third and fifth grades will read with 
interest of the daily life of these natural young 
sters. The book makes very real the life, cus 
toms, agricultural products and geography of 
the Philippines and reflects very accurately the 
simplicity and honesty of the Filipino character. 
Woven into the main story are a number of local 
folk tales and fables that are altogether new to 
American children. 

The book is unusual in illustrations and typo 
graphical arrangement It foreshadows a most 
valuable new series of supplementary readers 
on the children of the world. 


Price, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Chi 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene. 

By Geo. D. Bussey. Cloth, 166 pages. 
60 cents. Ginn and Co., Boston 

This book is a bare manual, as its title indi 
cates, and contains only the most important 
facts of personal hygiene. It appeals to us for 
its sane point of view, its directness and thoro 
ness. No skillful teacher could want a completer 
or more inspiring handbook in teaching high 
school students the fundamentals of health and 
healthful living. Any boy or girl will find the 
book worth keeping in the home library for 
reference. 


Price, 


Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Room. 
Cloth, 276 pages; 213 illustrations Price, 
$1.00. Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadel 
phia, Pa 
A valuable compilation of the latest authorita 


tive data on the design, management and opera 
tion of steam boiler plants. The book is techni- 
cal in style and while of little value to the aver 
age janitor, will be found helpful to the school 
building superintendent. 

Rapid Lettering Centering Chart for Typists. 

By Lester Cannold. Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
New York. 

A handy device for teaching beginners in 
stenography, a method of centering words, titles, 
paragraphs, ete. 

The King of the Golden River. 

And other Wonder Stories, in the Amanuensis 
Style of Phonography, by Jerome B. Howard. 
61 pages. Price, 25 cents. The Phonographic 
Institute Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Phonographic Institute is rendering a 
double service to students in issuing these class 
ics in the amanuensis style of shorthand. It is 
providing splendidly simple material for short 
hand reading; at the same time, it is reproduc 
ing the best English classics so that the readers 
will become familiar with works of the highest 
literary value. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Johns 
town, Pa., 1916-17. This pamphlet contains a 
financial report for the year ending July, 1917, 
which will be of much interest to school board 
members. 

Public School Laws of the State of Texas. W 
KF. Doughty, State Supt., Austin, Tex. Pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education at 
Austin. The pamphlet contains some valuable 
court decisions and comments which will be use- 


ful to school officers. 
Examinations and Certificates, Jan. 1918. W 
F. Doughty, State Supt., Austin, Tex. Issued 


by the State Department of Education. A valu 
able pamplet giving an outline of the work, pre 
scribed subjects, dates of examinations, schedules 
of subjects, etc. 

Practice Teaching for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin No, 29, 1917, Circular of the 
Bureau of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior. The bulletin deseribes very 
completely the importance of a practice teach 
ing school in every normal school, 





Triangular Discussion League and American 
Song Contest. Price, ten cents. Bulletin of the 
Extension Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. This bulletin igs intended to meet 
the urgent need for suggestive programs on 
various phases of the war situation, and out- 
lines plans for organizing and conducting a 
national song contest. 

Accredited Higher Institutions. By Samuel P. 
Capen. Bulletin No. 17, 1917, published by the 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington. 

This bulletin lists four types of procedure in 
classification and represents the status of col- 
legiate accrediting by official and semi-official 
nonsectarian agencies as late as April, 1916. It 
aims to show what is the present practice of the 
principal standardizing bodies in regard to these 
institutions. 


Compulsory School Attendance in Meryland, 


1916-17. Published by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore. The pamphlet gives the results 
of cne year of compulsory school attendance 


thruout the counties of Maryland and shows in 
what ways the provisions of the law have been 
carefully defined and enforced. 

A Comparison of the Salaries of Rural and 
Urban Superintendents of Schools, A, C, Mona- 
han and C, H. Dye of the Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin No. 33, 1917, published by the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 25-26—- Michigan Superintendents’ and 
School Board Members’ Association at Ann Arbor. 
H. C. Daley, Secy., Wyandotte... Probable attend- 
ance, 200. 


Mar. 28-30—-Minnesota Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Association at Minneapolis. G. H. 


Sanberg, Pres., Crookston. 
500. 

May 21-23—National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers at Rochester, N. Y. J. 8S. Mul- 
lan, Secy., Rochester, N. Y. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 
Ginn & Company have announced the acces- 


sion of Mr. Leroy J. Weed as a member of the 
firm. Mr. Weed formerly traveled in New York. 


Probable attendance, 
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An Economical Solution 
+ . f 
of a Most Difficult Problem The InreRr AIONMA System 
What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 
> 
Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 | 
“The Inkstand is a successful | 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation, and | 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a | 
most difficult problem of 
school management.”’ 
| 
Sets Flush with the Desk 
—— P Center float 
the Sengbusch talled in th 4 
desk keeps the well ‘coomsety ia ‘"plese—peo- mag ae 
venting noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It ales thane on 
is “the Sinkwell” you want for movable chairs withdrawl “ 
and adjustable desks. om. a 
Fs y. PS 
Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 
because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth —you can’t dip A WELL WARMED, WELL VENTILATED SCHOOLROOM USING 
a too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the 
pen-holder, fingers, desk and floor. THe INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL HEATER 
Simple to Install—-For New Desks or Old Properly designed and carefully built for warming and 
We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well ventilating One-room School Buildings. Furnishes 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one the proper amount of fresh warmed air to each pupil. 
enlarged. 
Write us today to send you a sample of the No. Send for Catal No. 4010 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk f =— 
The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH I H Cc | 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
circular. showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and n T E R NAT | Oo n A L EATER O. 
offices in schools. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CoO. UTICA, N. Y. 
a at Sens, wae OH. ES A Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHUA, N. H. | 
of 33.8 per cent. Cost of board in 1908 was $3.68 The fireman received $897.71 for the year 1908, suc 
oy per week. In 1917 it was $5.55, an increase of and $1,091 for the year 1917. | tigi 
Wir REG VYp 45s i= 50.8 per cent. Cost of laundry per week in 1908 The policeman received $903.95 for the year sch 
= KLE a = was $0.50. In 1917 it was $0.74, an increase of 1908, and $1,073.53 for the year 1917. eur 
= =| 48 per cent. The significance of these figures stands out _ 
= FACHERS’ = The laborer received $1.94 per day in 1908 and clearly on the graphical sheets. S 
= = $2.51 per day in 1917. Abe Martin tells of a teacher “who clerks in 
= = The clerk received $13.28 per week in 1908 and __ the five-and-ten-cent store summers in order that adc 
= ALARIES =3| $16.38 per week in 1917. she may afford to teach school all winter.” To ae 
= = (a. 
SUNN UUINNUUUTVONURTADOTV TOOL AROOATER HONEA IO A ALT RB IW C S F i 1 
HO THE OST OF LIVING ar 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MASSACHU- sec 
SETTS. H $85 
The salaries of teachers have not kept up with LAS RUN AWAY FROM SAL A RIES aft 
the increased cost of living and are generally be- : : : — 2 
low the wages paid to municipal employes accord- +1910 | een _|_1te whe oes tied | -1ON¢__J $10 
ing to a statistical report of a committee of the 175 3 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Federation. The | $50 
findings of the committee, which are in accord 170 | 4 
with the general opinion of teachers, present { vac 
some comparisons which school boards may well aad 5 
take into account in preparing their schedules 100 (be 
for 1918. 
The committee sent out in April, 1917, a ques- 199 —— PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF COST : 
tionnaire to twenty odd small cities in Massachu- OF COMMODITIES. 
tts and received complete replies from fifteen 190. | CEN REASE j firs 
re f d tial re ites iin See or six other (ans ra n ! yet 
Seinen — Pall it rf possible to tabulate the oa TEAC ee. / ele 
e 4 —_—_——_—_-— Ss’ q 9 
salary facts of more than two thousand teachers. 140 : HER SALARIES / $1 
The data reduced to averages and percentages is (ce 
reproduced in the Common Ground, the organ of 
the Federation, as follows: i 
The grade teacher’s average salary for 1908 | wes 
was $554. In 1917 it was $740.53, an increase of | yes 
33.7 per cent. Cost of room in 1908 was $2.02 per the 
week. In 1917 it was $2.55, an increase of 50.8 
per cent. Cost of board in 1908 was $3.85 per $10 
week. In 1917 it was $5.31, an increase of 27.9 (d 
per cent. Cost of laundry per week in 1908 was 1 
$0.50. In 1917 it was $0.78, an increase of 566 em 
per cent. the 
The high school assistant’s average salary in ( 
1908 was $827.14. In 1917 it was $1,035, an in- mo 
crease of 23.9 per cent. Cost of room in 1908 was for 
$1.93 per week. In 1917 it was $2.68, an increase Teachers’ Salaries in Massachusetts. yes 
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| During these times when we are all urged to conserve, the thought comes home to 
| us that the best conservation and the best economies are effected thru the least amount 
| of ‘“waste.”’ In other words, to receive a maximum of returns out of everything that is used. 
| If your heater is the cause of a considerable “waste in coal,’ or if the coals are not 
burned in such a way that a maximum heat is received, then it is time to investigate or 
to install a heater that will give you a maximum of heat at a minimum of cost. 
| 
| NT DANK SCHOOL HEATER 
| FRONT RANK AND VENTILATOR r 
does not leave the vitally important matter of properly -% 
ventilating the schoolroom to the uncertain attention of a 
janitor; nor does it impose upon the mind of a teacher, 
already burdened with many details; it 
Automatically Insures Ventilation 
by passing the smoke pipe up thru the center of the vent rr 
pipe, and making the heat of the escaping smoke the means of mie 2. FRONT RANK 
driving the heavy, impure air out of the room. = puna. 
This is the time of the year to think about hee Sennen) 
these matters and not only to conserve and = 2 
to save fuel because of the war. These 
economies should be practiced at all times 
and a FRATRANE SCHOOL HEATER will cer- 
tainly solve this problem. Investigate. Write OUTSIDE 
| for particulars. Also our latest catalog. - SUPPLYS 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. VENT 
| 4048 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. : 
908, | such a teacher we offer the results of our inves- Principals with scholarship less than college employing not more than ten teachers supervised 
tigations in the hope that she may induce the’ graduation: $10 a month less. by the principal: 
rear | school committee to grant her a salary commen- 2. Class B: Principals of senior high schools College graduates: The first year, $125 a 
surate with her labors, and enable her to enjoy a 
on | much needed vacation in summer. TTT 
SALARY SCHEDULE FOR LOUISIANA. a8 
3 in | The Louisiana State Board of Education has tt 4 im 
that adopted minimum salary schedules for teachers OB AE Oe LTT 
To employed in the public schools. The schedules 


are as follows: 
(a) Hlementary Grades: 

1. Graduates of standard normal schools; the 
first year of teaching experience, $70 a month; 
second year, $75; third year, $80; fourth year, 
$85; fifth year, $90; eleventh year and there 

after, $100. 
2. Teachers holding first grade certificates, 
$10 a month less. 

3. Teachers holding second grade certificates: 
$50 a month without any annual increases. 

4. Teachers holding third grade certificates: 
$40 a month without any annual increases. 

5. That all of the above provisions shall.also 
apply to teachers of one-room schools. 

(b) Principals of Schools Employing Two, Three, 
and Four Teachers, Including the Principal: 

1. College and normal school graduates: the 
first year, $80 a month; second year, $85; third 
year, $90: fourth year, $95; fifth year, $100; the 
eleventh year and thereafter, $110. 

2. Principals holding first grade certificates: 
$10 a month less. 

(c) Principals of Schools With Five or More 
Teachers Below Senior High School Rank: 

1. College and normal graduates: the first 
year, $100 a month; second year, $105; third 
year, $110; fourth year, $115; fifth year, $120; 
the eleventh year and thereafter, $130. 

2. Principals holding first grade certificates: 
$10 a month less. 

(d) Principals of Senior High Schools: 

1. Class A: Principals of senior high schools 
employing more than ten teachers supervised by 
the principal: 

College graduates: The first year, $150 a 
month; second year, $160; third year, $170; 
fourth year, $180; fifth year, $190; the eleventh 


year and thereafter, $200. A Comparison of Salaries of Téachers and Municipal Employes in Massachusetts. 
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the community. 


cleanser necessary all the year. 


ROBERTSON’S DISIN- 
FECTANTS will disinfect your 
entire school system thoroughly 
and completely. Carbolic 
coefficient ranging from 2 to 20 
and priced according to germi- 
cidal value. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
der and Scouring Powder, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, 
and are headquarters for Paper 
Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, 
Brushes, etc. 


700 West Division St. 


BOSTON KANSAS CITY DENVER 





Keeping the Schools Clean 
That’s Our Business 


Unless the school building is kept in an abso- 
lutely sanitary condition, it not only renders educa- 
tional work superficial, but endangers the health of 


ROBERTSON’S “ORIGINAL 20TH CENTURY 
SOAP” will keep everything bright and clean. 
A trial will convince you. 


SS ey) 
asap 





Write for latest catalog (D) 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOW MANY BARS OF SOAP DOES 





YOUR SCHOOL REQUIRE? 





day. 
No other 


the day. 


trouble. 


towels. 


tributing. 


and girls. 


tion to us. 


LOS ANGELES 








This may be a blunt way of putting the 
question, but few people really realize the 
amount of soap actually used in a school in one 


Every man, woman and child to be clean, 
must wash daily and even many times during 


For instance at schools where showers and 
swimming pools are installed, a considerable 
amount of soap is needed daily. 
cult to secure the right soap and the proper way 
of distributing without going to considerable 
For swimming pools and showers some- 
one must be in charge to distribute soap and 
This runs into quite an item in addition 
to the cost of soap. 


We can solve the soap problem for you, also dis- 
What’s more, without cost for soap to 
the School Board. 
sanitary method of supplying soap to the boys 


Tell us the number of cakes required, also 
whether you have showers or swimming pools. 
This absolutely places you under no obliga- 
Address 


THE PALMOLIVE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


It is often diffi- 


An economical, individual, 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











month; second year, $135; third year, $145: 
fourth year, $155; fifth year, $165; the eleventh 
year and thereafter, $175. 

Principals with scholarship less than college 
graduation: $10 a month, less. 
(e) Teachers in High School Departments of 

Senior High Schools: ° 

College graduates: the first year, $80 a month; 
second year, $85; third year, $90; fourth year, 
$95; fifth year, $100; the eleventh year and there- 
after, $110. 

Teachers with scholarship less than college 


graduation: $10 a month less. 
“Experience” in all cases is interpreted to 
mean “successful experience.” 
TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES. 


The Kansas City Teachers’ Club is engaged in 
a campaign to suspend a recent rule of the board 
of education for fixing the salaries of teachers 
on the rating plan, according to grades given by 
principals, supervisors and the superintendent. 
It is the contention of the teachers that the rat- 
ing plan in force in recent years has not been 
taken seriously by either the administrative force 
or the teachers and that it has been used in 
isolated instances only as a spur to the laggard 
teacher. It is believed that the immediate inclu- 
sion of teachers according to the rating plan 
would cause injustice in that many teachers 
would be discriminated against and they request 
that before the plan is put into operation, special 
supervision be enforced for at least a year. They 
argue that the rating scheme is indefinite and 
that patriotism would necessarily produce dis- 
satisfaction and friction would follow. 

The Board of School Directors of Vandergrift, 
Pa., recently authorized an increase of $5 per 
month for the teachers and janitors of the pub- 
lic schools, beginning January 1, 1918. The 
board has a regular graded schedule in effect, 
but this increase was considered necessary to 
keep pace with present war conditions. 

This makes the minimum salary in the grades 
$65 per month increasing to $95 as the maxi- 
mum, while the minimum and maximum in the 
high school is $85 and $175 respectively, making 
a monthly payroll of $3889 for a nine months’ 
term. 


The board employs forty-six teachers for an 
enrollment of 2,037 pupils. 

Following is the personnel of the board for the 
present year: John C. Shaffer, president; Her- 
bert C. Hefelfinger, vice-president; Thomas B. 
Graden, secretary; Rev. William A. Roulston, 
treasurer: Walter M. Chapman, John Q. Adams, 
and Harry C. Jack. 

At a recent meeting of the School Board of 
New Orleans the announcement was made that 
beginning January 1, 1918, the salaries of every 
school teacher and every janitor on the rolls was 
advanced ten dollars per month. The advance 
came as a surprise as it was not believed that 
the funds of the board warranted any advance 
at this time especially as the previous board had 
found it necessary to deduct one-half month’s 
salary to meet conditions that existed then. 

Atlanta, Ga. A revised budget for the board 
for the year 1918 provides increases of $10 a 
month for teachers making $50, and $5 for those 
making only $60 per month. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has set aside $9,725 
in increases listed in the annual budget, which 
with the war bonus granted the teachers and 
janitors in December, makes the total salary 
increases more than $350,000. A number of in- 
creases were granted to the clerical staffs of the 
various departments. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The board has given in- 
creases of $50 a year to all women teachers. 

Escanaba, Mich. The board has given the 
teachers in the grade schools increases of $100 
for the next year. 

Chehalis, Wash. The board has given increases 
of $5 per month to all teachers. 

Bakersfield, Cal. Increases of ten per cent 
have been given to teachers and principals of the 
city schools. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. A program of better- 
ment of wages and working conditions of the 
teachers of the state was recently approved by 
the Utah Educational Association. Among the 
demands to be made to the legislature will be 
that of a full-year salary contract. 


Quincy, Mass. Increases of $50 have been 


given to teachers who are not now receiving the 
maximum pay. 


AN APPEAL FOR SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts, 

early in the present year, addressed a circular 

letter to the members of the school committees 

in the various school districts of the Bay State. 

The letter reads: 

To the Members of the School Committee: 

With the approach of the annual town meet- 
ings, when the question of appropriation is to be 
taken up, our people should give thoughtful at- 
tention to the unusual conditions confronting 
the schools. Increased costs in every direction 
bring the towns and cities face to face with the 
necessity of increasing school appropriations for 
the coming year. The schools have never be- 
fore required more thoughtful attention to their 
needs, and it will not be safe to handicap them 
with a policy of retrenchment. 

It is worthy the attention of the American 
people that, in spite of enormous expenditures 
for war purposes, France is giving unprecedented 
attention to her public schools, and England, for 
the current year, increased her expenditures for 
public education 30 per cent over that for any 
preceding year. 

In the school year 1915-16, Massachusetts ex- 
pended approximately $27,000,000 for publie edu- 
cation. This amount was increased to $28,500,- 
000 for the school year 1916-17. This increase 
of approximately 6 per cent shows the serious 
intention of our people to maintain a vigorous 
educational policy. In view of the present situa- 
tion, Massachusetts cannot afford to relax in any 
degree her efforts to carry on her schools at 
highest efficiency. 

Education is a long-time investment. Its pur- 
pose is to protect democracy thru the right train- 
ing of the youth. Even temporary interference 
with this purpose, thru inadequate financial sup- 
port, may seriously impair the quality of our 
future citizenship. In the present crisis, it is 
imperative that towns and cities give careful 
consideration to the needs of the schools. 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education. 


Jan. 2, 1918. 
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| The Repeated Choice of These School | 
| | Archi Telescopic Hoi | 
is rchitects — G & G Telescopic Hoists 
with Automatic eC Brake 
Device ead ieaee f 
| 
’ | CLYDE S. ADAMS, JANNSEN & ABBOTT, G & G Telescopic Hoists are solving the ash removal problem in schools 
Philadelphia, Pa Pittsburgh, Penna. all:over the country. They are being repeatedly specified by the most 
| AMMERMAN & McCOLL, C. L. LOCKHART, prominent school architects—the best evidence of satisfactory performance. 
Detroit, Mich Minneapolis, Minn. 
SNOWDEN ASHFORD, WM. H. LEE, Model B Telescopic Hoist 
Washington, D. C. Shamokin, Penna. illustrated, raises filled can from 
BROWN & VON BEREN, C. HOWARD LLOYD, eater to on on witheut rehend- 
New Haven, Conn. Harrisburgh, Penna li , & enan - 
| WELLS D. BUTTERFIELD, ELMER E. DUNLAP, ing at sidewalk level. It is 
Detroit, Mich. Indianapolis, Ind equipped with G & G Auto- 
| M. B. CLEVELAND, MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM, matic Gear Shifting Brake De- 
Waterloo, Iowa Detroit, Michigan. vice and Silencer, which auto- 
CLEVELAND & GODFREY, FRANK L. PACKARD, matically throws gears out of 
Boston, Mass Columbus, Ohio. mesh whenever brake lever is 
BERT C. DAVIS, REIMER & HERLIN, . 
Elmira, New York. Marshalltown, Iowa used to lower load. This pre- 
PAUL A. DAVIS, 3rd, GUY LOWELL vents hoisting handle from re- 
Philadelphia, Pa Boston, Mass. volving and makes the lowering 
EDWIN M. GEE, MAGGINIS & WALSH, of cans simple and speedy. 
Toledo, Ohio. Boston, Mass. Silencer makes the entire opera- 
EDMUND C. HERMAN, JOHN T. ROWLAND, ticn noiseless. 
| Canton, Ohio Jersey City, N. J 
HILL & STOUT, JOHN T. SIMPSON, ot i i 
| Now Sark, City. Newark, N. J. RO ny vad as Sak ee 
R. V. L. HAXBY, STARRETT & VAN VLECK, P : “ ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York City. above sid ewalk. The entire 
HEWITT & EMERSON. C. B. J. SNYDER, operation is performed from the 
Peoria, III. New York City, sidewalk by one man—a pro- 
F. A. HENNINGER, SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, tection for both public and 
Omaha, Nebraska Dayton, Chio operator against injury due to 
WILLIAM B. ITTNER, CARLTON STRONG, open hatch. 
St. Louis, Mo Pittsburgh, Pa 
| twa cn ee ee ae 
detailed description sent on 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE, McLAUGHLIN & HULSKEN, request. 
Milwaukee, Wis Lima, Ohio 
| | Send for Bulletin describing all models and prices. 
| | GILLIS & GEOHEGAN | 
| 551 West Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
BD  Micscacamams —— 
Y. Only one increase in salary may be made dur- working under the educational council. The 
o = ing a single school year, with the exception of standard which is subject to revision, provides 
a eS those especially recommended by the superin- for fifty points on which a teacher may be 
es = SZ r4 (1a tendent and principal. All increases will be paid measured. These are grouped under five heads, 
i | = tLyy December first of each year. namely, equipment, teaching skill, social and 
= TE ens and Sub-freshmen teachers will be paid a maxi- professional equipment, progressiveness and re- 
= mum salary of $900. An increase from $800 to sults. The plan is intended not as a marking 
= $850 may be given upon the unanimous recom- system but as a guide for progressive teachers 
et- = SCHOOL mendation of superior officers. The final maxi- who desire to know their attainments and their 
be | = mum of $900 is given because of superior work, value to the schools. 
at = ADMINISTRATION | professional interest and additional academic and The school board of Boston has adopted a 
ng = = professional training. rule providing that regularly appointed junior 
I, ccs =| Grede Gohecls. Raguler grade tenets Wi Se. Se Se ee 
: receive such compensation for their initial year cates and who have been in continuous service, 
or | The school board of North Adams, Mass., has as their training, length and quality of experi- shall when they enter government service, be 
ve- adopted a complete salary schedule for teachers ence and the nature of their duties warrant. regarded as constructively present in the 
Ir | in high and grade schools. The schedule is as Annual increases of $40 will be given until the schools in determining teaching experience. 
™m follows: salary reaches $800, after which a final maxi- The school board of Nashville, Tenn., has 
High School. Regular teachers will receive mum of $840 will be paid upon the special recom- adopted a definite policy in granting leaves of 
an compensation for their initial year as the train mendation of the superior officers. absence to teachers who accept government posi- 
eS ing, length and quality of experience and the Principals, either men or women, teachers of tions. The board has ruled that leaves of ab- 
ed nature of their duties warrant. An annual in- special subjects and assistant teachers in special sence may be granted to teachers who leave for 
‘or crease of $50 will be paid to a regular woman lines of work are not on a regular schedule but’ patriotic motives and at a sacrifice of personal 
or teacher until the salary reaches $900, after are paid such compensation as the committee, ambitions. It reserves the right to refuse such 
ny which it may be increased to $950 by the un- upon the recommendation of superior officers, privileges to teachers who make the change for 
animous recommendation of the superintendent, may determine. financial reasons. 
- the principal and the chairman of the Depart- Only one increase in salary during a single Cleveland, O. In recognition of the superior 
; ment of Teachers. A final maximum salary of year is permitted. All increases are paid Decem- work of teachers in the upper grades, the board 
_ $1,000 will be paid to teachers receiving $950, ber first of each year. has adopted a plan whereby teachers in seventh 
0,- } upon the recommendation of their superior offi- Substitutes. Substitutes in the grades will be and eighth grades may advance to the junior 
se cers. This final increase is granted because of paid $2 per day and in high schools $3 per day, high schools. The privilege affects a number of 
us superior work, professional interest and addi- unless special arrangements are made with the teachers who have taught in these grades for 
us tional academic or professional training. approval of the superior officers. many years and who continued in the expecta- 
la- Men teachers other than heads of departments Any teacher in the school system who is to tion of being promoted to principalships. The 
ny will receive annual increases of $100 until $1,100 retire because of having passed the sixtieth recent change in the plan for promotions de- 
at is reached. Further increases of $100 may be birthday, may by vote of the school committee, prived a number of this expectation. 
given for superior work upon the recommenda- be placed at the maximum salary provided a The state of Kansas will experience a shortage 
ir- tion of superior officers. written intention of retirement has been pre- of five hundred teachers w:thin a year accord- 
in- Heads of departments, either men or women sented. ing to ¢ estimates made by Prof. W. H. Johnson, 
ce and teachers of special subjects are not on the Teachers of Indiana may not receive pay for president of the state teachers association, The 
regular salary schedule but receive such com- time lost, except in certain places where special losses have been limited largely to the high 
endl pensation as the committee, upon the recom- contracts exist, according to an opinion of Attor- schools from which men have been drawn by 
ur Mendation of the superior officers may deter- ney General Stansbury. The opinion affects the draft and by the demands of industry. 
is mine. teachers who lose time thru the operation of the Duluth, Minn. All teachers in the schools are 
ful New teachers will be placed on probation for coal saving orders. required to sign loyalty pledges to retain their 
two years and no advance in salary will be made A professional standard of measurement for positions. The signer not only swears allegiance 
on, except upon the unanimous recommendation of teachers in the Minneapolis schools has been to the United States but must report to the 
superior officers. prepared by a committee of nine instructors federal authorities any sign of disloyalty. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 








If you contemplate the installation | 
of any Mechanical Drawing or | 
Manual Training Equipment, it will 
pay you to write for prices and 


POST’S Dependable Drafting Sup- 
plies and Furniture are made in our OU cannot ventilate your schoolroom properly 
own Factory and supplied direct. 


THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


Main Office—Irving Pk. Station—Chicago, III. 


Branches——San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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by merely opening a window. 

be taken into the room from out of doors and 

circulated thoroly, without draught, and the foul air 

must be discharged from the room at the same time. 

The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating se- 

cures an adequate system, installed and supervised by experts. 
Our Engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd St. 


The air must 


NEW YORK 











Public school teachers of New York City who 
objected to the basis of deductions from their 
pay for absence from duty, on January 2nd, lost 
their test case thru a decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York State. The deduction basis 
of the board providing for twenty-five possible 
working days each month, is held fair and rea- 
sonable by the court which says: 

“The Board of Education seems to have 
acted well within its power when it provided 
that if a teacher absents himself from service 
on days when he is required to work he should 
not be compensated for days when he is ex- 
pected to rest from that work.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. A shortage in manual 
training teachers due to war-time conditions has 
made it necessary for the board to employ skilled 
men without the necessary academic training. 
To relieve the shortage, the board has made 
transfers of regular teachers or employed wo- 
men to take the places of men. 

The Ohio State Board of Education has adopted 
a new rule making it possible to employ agricul- 
tural and home economics teachers for the sum- 
mer months, as well as the regular school year. 
Teachers may be given a four weeks’ vacation, 
to be taken at such time as their services are 
least needed. 

Denver, Colo. Teachers in the schools are 
required to sign a loyalty pledge in order that 
they may be above suspicion of disloyalty or 
suspicion of entertaining and disseminating be- 
liefs and theories not in harmony with the aims 
and purposes of the state and nation. 

Washington, D. C. To meet the serious short- 
age of teachers, competitive examinations for 
teachers have been temporarily discontinued. A 
bill has been introduced in Congress providing 
for increased salaries as a means of retaining 
teachers in their present positions. 

The New York City board of education has in- 
dicated its desire to eliminate anti-war and pro- 
German teachers. The board of superintendents 
recently recommended for immediate dismissal a 
woman teacher in the high school who admitted 
her opposition to the war and her absolute re- 
fusal to teach Red Cross Work in the schools. 

Springfield, Mass. The board has ruled that 


teachers who are ill may be absent ten days with 
full pay. Another period of twenty days, at 25 
per cent pay, the rest to go for the hiring of a 
substitute, will be allowed. 

Scranton, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a resolution in which it pledges increased 
salaries to teachers during the year 1918-19. 

Minneapolis, Minn. That the married teacher 
is a real asset to the schools and that she should 
not be discarded just because she happens to 
have a husband is the opinion of Supt. B. B. 
Jackson. Mr. Jackson points out that the schools 
are depending on the women teachers to fill the 
places of men in government service. Married 
women are well able to handle school positions 
and they understand the details of child train- 
ing better than men and unmarried women. 

Boston, Mass. The board has temporarily dis- 
continued the rule prohibiting married women 
from holding teaching positions. 

The commissioner of internal revenue of Utah 
has ruled that school teachers’ salaries are not 
included as taxable income. Teachers are 
allowed exemption for the entire amount of their 
salaries and also for $1,000 additional if single, 
and $2,000 additional if married, before they are 
required to pay an income tax. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Students in the high schools of Cincinnati who 
have lost twelve days’ time due to the coal short- 
age have been given permission to make up 
back work. In all the schools which were 
closed, the February examinations were aban- 
doned for the present. In two high schools the 
students will remain after school to make up 
back work, while in one additional school the 
students will do the additional work in their 
spare time. 

The high school of Athens, Ohio, has recently 
made a notable change in its course of study by 
dropping Latin and all other foreign languages 
from the list of subjects required for graduation. 
The new system provides for a large number of 
electives, based on the system of majors and 
minors, and has been approved by the state de- 
partment of education as warmly as by the 
students themselves. 


A recent report of Assistant Commissioner A. 
B. Meredith of New Jersey shows that there was 
an enrollment in high schools the past year of 
50,726 or an increase of 696 over the previous 
year. Of the 16,998 students who entered the 
high school, 6,502 or 32 per cent remained to 
complete the course. More than six thousand 
graduates have signified their intention of tak- 
ing up higher work. There are 1,928 high school 
teachers employed, of whom 1,195 are women 
and 733 are men. 

Batesville, Ark. Of an enrollment of twelve 
hundred students in the Batesville Public 
Schools, 155 are attending the high school. One 
of the most popular features of the year is 8 
school savings bank which has been established 
to teach the habit of thrift among the students. 

War-time conditions have materially affected 
the enrollment of the nation’s high schools, 
according to figures of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Figures from 1,411 cities 
and 696 counties show that the annual increase 
is only one-fourth of the usual 9% per cent. 
Elementary schools remain practically unaffected, 

Chicago, Ill. Formal examinations were dis 
pensed with at the close of the first semester of 
the school year. The final marks were deter 
mined by a combination of daily marks and 
monthly ratings. 

Lynn, Mass. A traffic squad has been orgat- 
ized in the high school for facilitating the move 
ment of pupils thru corridors. Both boys and 
girls will act as traffic patrols in guarding the 
school doors at the beginning and end of school, 
the patrol of the building at recess and the di 
rection of the movement of student files between 
recitations. The pupil officers will wear armlets 
and regulation badges. 

Five Americanization meetings were held oD 
February 11 in the school buildings of Erie, Pa, 
under the auspices of the board of education and 
assisted by local commercial and civic organiza 
tions. In all two thousand foreign born Amer 
icans attended the meetings which were made up 
of patriotic addresses and music. The school 
authorities are satisfied that the meetings were 
of permanent value. 
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The doors are hinged together in pairs. 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 





Long or high partitions can be operated as easily as small ones. 
It is impossible for a Wilson Partition to get out of order. 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Above cuts illustrate Wilson Folding Partitions installed in the School at Spring Valley, N. J. 


Architect, ERNEST E. SIBLEY. 


THE WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS DO NOT HANG 


All runners and guides are ball bearing. 


For further information send for catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes and Diffuselite Blinds 


Slate blackboards and automatic folding chalk troughs for schools. 
Automatic Adjustable Jambs allow for swelling or shrinkage of doors. 





PARTITION FOLDED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PORT CLINTON THRIFT SURVEY. 

The first thrift program was held in the 
schools of Port Clinton, Ohio, about one year ago. 
To ascertain the result of that program and the 
progress made by the pupils in the direction of 
thrift, a questionnaire was distributed in both 
the high and grade schools. The questionnaire 
read as follows: 

1. Do you own a 


9 
4) 


Liberty Bond? 
Have you started to invest in War Savings 
Stamps? 

8. Did you work for wages or earn money in 
any way during the summer of 1917? 


4. If so, what was your employment? 

5. Wage per day? Amount earned? 

6. Have you a bank account? 

7. Did you start your bank account with 


money you yourself earned? 

8. Are you earning wages now during school 
attendance? If so, how much per week? 

9. Is the work you were or are doing your 
choice of a permanent occupation? If not, state 
your choice. 

10. Are you saving 
Wages or allowance? 

11. How much do you spend per week on the 


money now either from 


average for candy, chewing gum, amusements, 
ete.? 
12. How much time do you spend in study 


outside of school hours? 

The survey shows that 34 pupils in grades five 
to eight own $5,500 worth of Liberty Bonds. In 
the fifth grade, ten pupils own a total of $550 
worth of bonds; 54 pupils earned $525.08 during 
the vacation season; 47 pupils have bank ac 
counts totaling $682.78 and 29 pupils are earning 
a total of $12.30 per week while attending school 
Two have invested in thrift savings. 

In the sixth grade, ten pupils own $700 worth 
of Liberty Bonds; 56 pupils earned a total of 
$640.84 during the vacation season; 35 pupils 
have bank accounts totaling more than $449.04, 
and 27 pupils earn a total of $23.50 per week 
while in school. One has invested in thrift sav- 
ings stamps. 

In the seventh grade, ten 


pupils own $600 
worth of Liberty Bonds; 


28 pupils earned a total 


of $902.15 during the vacation season; 34 pupils 
have a bank account of $1,392.35, and 15 pupils 
earn a total of $25 per week while in school 

In the eighth grade there are sixteen pupils 
who own a total of $900 worth of Liberty Bonds; 
35 pupils earned a total of $836.60 during the 
summer vacation; 29 pupils have a total bank 
account of $2,416.21, and 13 pupils earn $11.10 
per week while in school. Three have invested 
in thrift savings stamps. The total for unneces- 
sary expenditures for the four grades was $17.96, 
and 152 pupils have opened bank accounts. 

In the high school, 44 
worth of Liberty Bonds; the total amount in 
wages for the summer vacation amounted to 
$5,350.65; the total amount deposited in the bank 
was $5,940.85 and the total earnings of pupils 
during school attendance amount to $95.75 per 
week. Fourteen students have invested in thrift 
savings stamps. The unnecessary expenditures 
amounted to $43.30, the total earnings were 
$5,350.65 and the amount deposited in the bank 
amounted to $5,704.03. 


students own $2,750 


In seeking means of earning money, the pupils 
engaged in a variety of occupations including 
gardening, tutoring, nursing, stenography, Y. W. 
C. A. work, jitney driver, hotel clerking, elec- 
tricity work, machine shop work, farming, usher 
ing, housework, teaching, mowing lawns, assist- 
ant to mason, bookkeeping, raising chickens, 
berry picking, music teaching, automobile as 
sembling, orchestra playing and news service. 


PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES OF FAIRMONT 
SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Otis G. Wilson of Fairmont, W. Va., in 
a recent report, gives an interesting outline of 
the patriotic activities of the teachers and pupils 
in the schools. Mr. Wilson shows that despite 
the fact that both pupils and teachers have been 
very busy the past year, the accomplishments 
along educational lines have been more satis- 
factory than usual. The effect of the changed 
conditions and increased opportunities for ser- 
vice has been to increase the attendance and 
stimulate the interest of the pupils. 

A penny campaign begun by the 


local Red 


Cross in the schools resulted in a contribution 
of $51.54, or an average of about three cents per 
child. This was followed by a campaign for 
Junior Red Cross memberships in which teachers 
and pupils participated. A total of $546.63 in 
money and 2,045 members were obtained in about 
a week’s time. 

The making of articles for the Red Cross was 
divided up and each grade was given work with- 
in the abilities of the individual pupils. Girls 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades devoted 
part of the lesson periods to the making of sup- 
plies. Each girl gave three hours per month to 
the making of towels, bed socks, comfort kits 


and hospital shirts. The work of the girls in 
cooking has been in the direction of conserva- 
tion and substitution. Practical lessons have 


been given in the matter of substituting and con- 
serving foods for those much in demand by the 
government for the soldiers. The boys in the 
grades have. been of valuable assistance in pro- 
viding shelving and storage space for Red Cross 
supplies. 

In the high school an attempt was also made 
to adjust the activities to the war situation. 
The domestic science classes, during the fall, 
canned and pickled a large amount of vegetables 
and fruits. Lessons were given on the necessity 
of saving wheat and butter and on the use of 
suitable substitutes. The domestic arts depart- 
ment did some cutting and supervised the mak- 
ing of hospital shirts and knitted garments. The 
girls have made shirts, convalescent robes, frac- 
ture pillows and stretcher blankets. A Junior 
Red Cross was organized with a total of $92.75 
in contributions. 

The student body has been of assistance in 
sending 2,436 magazines abroad, in the dispatch 
of one hundred Christmas packages to soldiers 
in France and 361 packages to French and Bel- 


gian orphans. The students purchased indi 
vidually for themselves Liberty Bonds to the 
amount of $6,709 while the school as a body 


owns one Bond. The students have also contri- 
buted to the comfort and cheer of soldiers in 
the cantonments, 134 in writing letters and 175 
in contributing magazines and other reading 
material. 
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Insure safety and 
provide security 


by the use on school 
buildings of Sargent Fire 
Exit Door Bolts. They 
operate instantly when 
slight pressure is applied 
to the cross-bar and thus 
permit the quick exit that 
is needed in case of fire or 
panic; they give complete 
security when the doors 
are closed. 


The use of safety devices 
of this kind will go a long 


way toward providing for the 
protection of the lives of pupils 
which is one of the responsibilities 
that goes with membership on 
school boards. 
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The bolt shown in the 
illustration is one of a 
number of types, suiting 
different conditions and 
requirements, in which 
we make 


| SARGENT | 
Fire Exit Door Bolts 











Sargent Hardware is sold by representative 
dealers in all cities 


Sargent & Company, Manufacturers 


New York 


New Haven, Conn. 


Boston Chicago 














PERFECTED PROJECTION 





THE DE VRY 
Portable Motion Picture Projector 





Motor Drive and Rewind 
“aw ~~ ~~ 
i? eae Se 


Weighs but Twenty Pounds. 
Attaches to any Light Socket 


lakes Standard Size Reels and Film. 


Any Size Picture up to 12 ft. 
Any throw up to 80 ft. 
No setting up—no 


Ready instantly. 


adjustments. 


Equally desirable for class-room 
ind auditorium 
Universally applicable 
No special wiring required 


Simplest to operat 


Ford Motor Co. use 50 De Vry 


Packard Motor Co. u 
Dodge Brother 


THE DE 


117 North Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGS,.U. 3B. A. 


Dx 


25 De Vry’s 


the Standard of Portable Pro- 
jection for over three years. 


Used and endorsed by the 
leading institutions of America, 


The Gary Publie Schools had 
other types of Projectors be- 
fore purchasing the De Vry and 
state as follows: 


“Your littl Portable machine 
serves a very important place in our 
school organization. We have four 
centers equipped for use of motion 
pictures. At two of these centers 
we use standard machines, at two 
others we use machines which require 
a special film. The use of special 
films, of course, is not always satis- 
factory. The De Vry Projector 
makes it possible to use standard 
film in a very satisfactory way at 
the schools where we do not have a 
standard machine. The De Vry 
Projector can play a very important 
part in the educational program of 
any school. 

Most truly yours, 
GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 


VRY CORPORATION 


141 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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WE Specialize in making 

Halftones, Zinc etchings, 
Electrotypes for Annual Re- 
ports, School Magazines, Col- 
lege and High School Annuals. 
We are ina position to give 
expert advice and assistance in 
purchasing engravings effect- 
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1O5 VLIET STREET 
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ively and economically. 


Write us for quotations. 


PHONE GRAND 1251 
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ltt , es Get a free copy of ‘‘Scientific 
rive your pupils better light teiinatind tan hits 
and have better students. Holo- umination ; or ocnools ——an } 
| phane prevents eye-strain. Drives interesting, illustrated book 
| away gloom, yet causes no glare. describing the Holophane | 
| Gives plenty of genial illumination, (better) lighting for schools. 
| powerful yet mellow, on the work- Full of valuable information. 
ing plane, where really needed. Prepared especially for the | 
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ye ey purpose of acquainting school 
HOLOPHANE authorities with this modern | 
ac lighting system which has been 
‘ i . so successfully installed in ! 
| For Public and Private Schools schools in iuuiiede af aie 
: | Besides giving higher lighting efficiency, Holophane and is highly indorsed by school 
| means lower lighting bills. Holophane is in the schools of officials. Send for your free 
| many cities. Among them are: copy today. Mail the coupon 
| New York Chicago Philadelphia below. 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee 
| Hartford Wilmington Minneapolis | Te a ee ee 
Holophane is conserving the eyesight of millions. Let on nae ah 
| it do so in your school. Write for information and photo- | New York City 
| graphs of schools lighted by the Holophane System. | You may send me a copy of “Scientific Illumination 
| Mail the coupon. | a ae 
| Holophane Glass Company, Inc. | *”” sai thi 
t 340 Madison Ave. Dept. A-14 New York City | 7 
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IMPROVE MILLING MACHINE. 
Oliver Company Increases Capacity of Popular 
Machine. 

Important changes in the design of the 
“Oliver No. 75” wood milling machine have been 
announced by the Oliver Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, in a recent circular. The improve 
ments are in the direction of broadening the 

utility and capacity of the machine. 

The design of the main column of the mach 
ine has been broadened and the base has been 
enlarged so as to render it practically free from 
vibration and to make it materially heavier and 
more substantial. 

The chief change, however, is in the design 
and construction of the table. The table in the 
original machine could be tilted 45° in either 
direction and rotated in a horizontal plane. In 
the new table the compound cross slides are 
located above the double swivel and tilting 
mechanism so that the compound slides will 
operate in any position. The table may thus 
be rotated in a plane at any angle. The weight 
of the supporting counter has been increased 








and the arm for supporting the table has been follows: = ens eubjocten te et aan 
lengthened. Thruout, the machine has been Trans-Caspain desert in Asia....19 to 40 nearly gh name _— doa gh h v: it P The 
strengthened without increasing its weight or Sahara .....-eeeeeeeeceecees reseeeee2T arog op = pid - w P ie - as . 
necessary power consumption beyond economi Death Valley ..... eee reT eters foe 2% lure S ase ew y aye & c fone 
cal use in the school shop and small pattern shop ee WO Pe ON dow, 35 Of those that go in many die, meee es ao ~~ 

The Oliver Machinery Company will be pleased WOORY BORA. Wes occscccvessssvescseas 29 a short stay, few think of remaining there ten 


to send full information and prices to any reader 
of the Magazine who addresses the home office in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mendelssohn. Reproduced by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (74,560). 

Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk, told 
by Sally Hamlin. Two charming fairy tales for 
the story hour (35,664). 

New Patriotic Selections—Rule Brittania, sung 
by Frances Alda (64,692); Just Before the Battle 
Mother, sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink (87,282). 


REMOVES FACTORY. 

The Frampton Window Shade Company, which 
has manufactured the well known Frampton 
Adjustable Shades, has been succeeded by the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Anderson, 
Ind. The latter firm has taken over the entire 
business and will continue to supply the school 


trade under the Frampton patents. , 


DRYNESS OF SCHOOLROOWM AIR. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, writing in the Chicago 
Tribune makes some striking comparisons of 
schoolroom air and desert air. He writes: 

Palmer tells us that while schoolroom air is 
dryer than a desert it is not so drying. He says 
“warm, dry schoolrooms have without doubt been 
the cause of many headaches, lowered vitality, 
colds, and inattentiveness, but even so the results 
do not seem as severe as the effect of desert air.” 

Huntington says: “In such a place as Death 
Valley in summer with the thermometer at 100 
to 135 in the shade it is almost impossible to 
drink enough water to preserve normal physio 
logical conditions.” Certainly schoolrooms never 
approximate conditions as bad as these. Some 
desert relative humidities have been recorded as 


As compared with this note the following 
schoolroom relative humidities: 
A typical New York City schoolroom. .20 


But while schoolroom air is dryer it is less 
drying than desert air by reason of the following 
consideration, evaporation of moisture depending 
upon three considerations: 


1. Heat of the water and of the air. 
2. The relative humidity of the air. 
3. Rate of movement of the air. 


All three of these must be taken into considera- 
tion and not the relative humidity of the air 
alone. 

While the schoolroom air is the dryer it is less 
drying because its temperature is lower and its 
wind velocity is less. The difference in tempera- 
ture is greater, being the difference between 70 
to 75 on the one hand and 90 to 130 on the other. 
Schoolroom air moves at the rate of about 25 feet 
a minute, while desert air that moves at the rate 
of 500 feet a minute (5.7 miles an hour) would 
be said to be almost breezeless. The usual wind 
movement is greater than that. 

The dryingness of schoolroom air and of desert 
air have been tested with two instruments—the 
atmometer and the katathermometer. Both of 
these show that desert air is the more drying 
when the temperatures and humidities are about 
the same. With the desert air at 100 tempera- 
ture, 30 humidity, and 500 feet a minute velocity 
and schoolroom air at 70 temperature, 20 humid- 
ity, and 25 feet velocity the dryingness of the 
desert would be 16.8 as compared with 15.2 for 
the schoolroom. 

These tests show that schoolroom air is never 
as bad as Death Valley. But then who would 


school months on a stretch. On the other hand, 
young children are forced by law to stay in 
school for ten months out of the year. 


NEW VICTOR SCHOOL RECORDS. Public school C, humidified...........38 

A number of valuable new educational records Public school A, unhumidified......... 25 Buffalo, N. Y. Special classes have been or- 
are announced by the Victor Talking Machine Public school B, unhumidified......... 28 ganized at the Buffalo Vocational School for 
Company. These include: Fight fan ventilated schools.....11 to 17 workmen in plants making government war sup- 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream — Scherza, by Topeka (Kans.) schools.. eed plies 
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or broom. See guarantee below. 





claims. 


101 Twenty-Second St. 


MORE WEAR | 


210 4 ORDINARY BRUSHES 
OR 241036 CORN BROOMS 





Merely reach under and pull out the dust. 


The brush being ‘‘Self-Moistened’’ the dust is caught by the 
brush and carried into the aisle. Absolute control of dust at 
all times and no “‘compound” or ‘“‘floor oil’? to buy. Saves 
you $10 to $15 on every brush you are using. See guarantee below. | il 


Will sweep easier, faster and cleaner than any ordinary brush 


GUARANTEE 


Satisfactory allowance on the price of a new brush 


TRY ONE 30 DAYS FREE 


We Pay Express Both Ways 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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School Signal Systems, 
Protect the Children by 


providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 





will be made if one of our brushes fail to fulfill all | Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 


without delay. 


It’s yours for the asking. 


HotzeRCasort ELectricCe 


BOSTON, 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST 
CHICAGO 


° 


If the flat in which you live is a fire 
trap you can move out 


If you believe a certain hotel or | 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- | 
ronize it 


But—if the school in your city is in | 
daily danger of be- 


coming a fiery furnace 
INCASE OF 


the law compels FIRE 


: 
oS, 


your children to at- 
tend, just the same. 
Better be safe than 
sorry. 
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MAS S. 
1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
BALTIMORB 


101 PARK AVENUI 
NEW YORK 
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THE WAR AND 
THE SCHOOLS 
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WAR INFORMATION OFFERED. 

The Committee on Public Information of the 
United States Government is preparing a series 
of booklets upon the War and America’s part in 
it, and is anxious to distribute copies to all 
schools thruout the country. 

Interested school authorities should get in 
touch with the committee, or with Dr. P. P. Clax 
ton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


WAR SERVICE AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Belvidere, Ill. The schools are undertaking 
an active campaign for the sale of Thrift Stamps, 
and have conducted an employment bureau 
which furnishes work to a great number of boys 
and girls the proceeds of which are being used 
to buy stamps. One teacher in each building is 
in charge of the work. She obtains the stamps 
from the Post Office and affixes them to the 
cards. During the week preceding Christmas 
and during the first week in January, stamps 
amounting to $600 were bought. The school en 
roliment is 1,500. The pupils of the high school 
numbering 400, own $3,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds. The Junior Red Cross is organized in 
all the schools. 

The public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
hold a public school bazaar March 21, 22 and 25 
for the benefit of the Junior Red Cross work 
It is planned to have all departments repre 
sented in the sale, including the drawing, sew 
ing, manual training, cooking, printing, agricul 
tural, music and vocational classes, and mothers’ 
clubs. 

As far as possible, the articles to be on sale 
will represent the actual school work or adapta 
tions of the principles taught. School materials 
may be used, the children donating the finished 
articles to the Red Cross instead of taking them 
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home. The proceeds of the sale will be given to 
the Red Cross Auxiliary in a lump sum. 

Supt. W. W. Earnest of Champaign, IIl., has 
prepared an interesting booklet on the world war 
for use in the schools. The booklet is in the 
form of a catechism of the main facts and is in 
tended for the use of teachers in high and ele- 
mentary schools. 

The high school of Batesville, Ark., has fur 
nished the United States army and navy with 
30 boys More than one hundred students are 
members of the Red Cross. The schools have 
taken out $100 in War Savings Stamps and have 
bought a Liberty Bond. The high school boys 
have given $150 to the Y. M. C. A., and a large 
number are engaged in making boxes to be used 
in shipping Red Cross supplies. 

Enderlin, N. Dak. Under the direction of 
Supt. T. O. Sweetland, a junior Red Cross aux 
iliary ha&S been formed in the schools. While 
Red Cross work has been carried on extensively 
since September, it has been felt that the work 
could be better systematized and made more 
effective in organizing a complete auxiliary 

High school boys in Wisconsin will be per 
mitted to leave school April first to begin work 
on farms. Prof. Wojta of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Madison, is co-operating with the state 
agricultural committee in outlining the vear’s 
work. 

Special classes have been organized in the New 
York high schools for men subject to the draft 
Opportunity will be given the men to train them- 
selves for the particular branch they desire 

Toledo, O. A beginner’s class in radio tele 
graphy has been opened at Scott High School 

Chicago, Ill Radio-buzzer classes have been 
opened in five high schools 

Fairhaven, Mass. A thrift stamp club has been 
organized in the Fairhaven high school, with 
thirty charter members and more than $200 
worth initial sales of stamps. 

Plans for the correlation of all war activities 
of the schools of the country with the Red Cross 
Work were recently worked out at a joint meet- 
ing of five school officials appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association to undertake the 
administrative details It is planned to teach 


the children the art and necessity for food con- 
servation and food production; work in hygiene; 
first aid to the injured; making of comfort kits; 
and saving. 

War cooking classes for women have been 
organized in the colleges and universities of the 
country. An enrollment of 10,000 women has 
been reached. These college women will under 
take slum work and will teach food classes in 
high schools. 

The high school at Concord, Mass, has a ser 
vice flag with 179 stars. There are 81 men in 
American units and 35 are with the army in 
France. 

Chicago, Ill. A group of boys from the Schurz 
High School spend two evenings each week at 
one of the Red Cross rooms making articles for 
the hospitals in France. Each boy turns out 33 
sponges in two hours. 

Congress has been asked to appropriate $10,- 
000,000 to establish schools for the vocational 
rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors wounded in 
the war. Under a bill which has been presented, 
schools and hospitals will be established and 
funds set apart for teachers of typewriting, book- 
keeping, book binding, leather work and bench 
work. 

As part of the government’s plans to establish 
rehabilitation and vocational training for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, the Surgeon General 
has announced the creation of a corps to be 
known as “reconstruction aids” whose work will 
be to assist in the first stage of rebuilding and 
re-educating the men who return from France. 
The corps will be in charge of a specialist in phy- 
sical education and will undertake work in hos 
pitals to be established thruout the country 

New York, N. Y. A class in radio-buzzer work 
has been formed at the Hill Trade School for the 
benefit of drafted men 

Louisville, Ky The Louisville Board of Edu 
cation has erected a service flag which bears the 
names of fifteen of its employes who have joined 
the colors. Ten of the men were teachers and 
five were connected in business capacities with 
the administrative department. 

The boys of the Manual Training Department 
at Green Bay, Wis., have assisted the Red Cross 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 








on, and lost. 


vastating fire. 


clothing or lunch boxes. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 





In only a little fire, clothes hung on hooks would 
in all probability be soaked with water, trampled 


In Durand Steel Lockers, clothing would be safe 
from water, loss, and any except the most de- 


-When clothes are hung on hooks, germs from one 
garment may be transferred to another, and dust 
and germs from the floor settle on all. 


In Durand Steel Lockers, each garment is isolat- 
ed, kept from dirt, and vermin cannot get into 


Each Durand Steel Locker has an individual Yale 
lock, making losses impossible except through 
the pupil’s own carelessness. 


Do you want them in your school ? 
Send for catalogue of Durand 


Lockers for coat-room, gym- 
nasium, or school office. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York City 














in the work of preparing shipping boxes for 
finished articles. The boxes are donated by local 
stores and are then converted into the correct 
sizes by the boys. They have also made shelves 
in the rooms where materials and finished 
articles may be stored until ready for shipment 

The pupils in the New York City schools have 
already contributed more than $50,000 to the 
nation’s war chest, according to figures given out 
by President Arthur Somers of the board of edu- 
cation. A committee has been formed especially 
to forward the school work in the “Save and 
Serve” campaign and prizes are offered for the 
best work in the war savings movement. 

War work of a vocational nature has been un 
dertaken in the Indianapolis vocational schools 
by Director A. S. Hurrell. Two teachers have 
been sent to each of the military conscription 
boards to obtain lists of men in the next draft 
who are to be in the schools for signal work, 
telegraphy and other lines of special war work. 

Waltham, Mass. A service flag with 188 stars 
has been presented to the high school by the 
students. Two gold stars represent two mem 
bers who have died in the service of their coun 
try. 

The James McCosh School has made a credit- 
able showing in Red Cross Work since its organ- 
ization last October. The girls have made 63 
garments for refugee children and 35 boys’ 
blouses. Boys have turned out 1,500 trench can 
dies, 50 pair of knitting needles, and sixteen pair 
of wristlets. Younger children in the school have 
collected 301 magazines and 567 bars of soap for 
the soldiers. 

The Lane Technical High School, Chicago, has 
an enrollment of 101 girls who are learning 
printing, wood working, automobile mechanics, 
and electrical engineering 

An evening school in agriculture has _ been 
opened at the Schurz High School as a war 
measure The students in attendance studied 
soils and garden crops and learned how to make 
the most of back yard garden plots and vacant 
lots. 

Rockingham, Vt Evening classes have been 
established where drafted men may obtain train 
ing for special branches of the army. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Plans have been made for 
the making of surgical dressings in addition to 
the regular Red Cross Work being done in the 
schools. 

Erie, Pa. Plans have been outlined for the 
establishment of night schools in gas welding 
and airplane work for drafted men. 

The schools of Memphis, Tenn., have become 
sales agencies for thrift stamps. The board has 
purchased a supply and will sell to the children. 

The schools of Dubuque, Ia. have accom 
plished considerable in the way of Red Cross 
Work. High School girls recently organized in 
groups of ten for afternoon work. Since October 
they have completed 97 hospital shirts. The 
domestic science classes have made sweaters, 
scarfs, wristlets and pajamas. In the grade 
schools the children have made surgical dress- 
ings, knitted articles and comfort kits. The 
teachers have knitted and have taught the stu- 
dents how to knit. In one school the girls of 
the upper grades assisted in canning three hun 
dred quarts of preserves, jellies and pickles and 
bought sugar for candy, all of which was sent to 
the lowa soldiers at Camp Dodge. 

Signal corps instruction for operators in the 
army has been provided at the South High 
School, Minneapolis. The classes are for drafted 
men subject to call and physically qualified. 

The Graeme Stewart School, Chicago, com- 
pletes $400 worth of knitted work every two 
weeks. This ineludes clothing, hoods and 
blankets for the children of the warring coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The state vocational department of Utah has 
undertaken the training of men in the various 
lines of war work for the government. 

An experiment intended to show that warm 
and balanced noonday meals are highly neces 
sary to school children was begun in January 
by experts on dietetics when 25 New York City 
boys sat down to a Hooverized lunch in one of 
the schools. The lunch is highly nutritive and 
is served free every school day for three months. 
The boys who range from 9 to 12, are suffering 
from malnutrition. 

Evening classes in radio and buzzer work have 
been opened at the Manual Training High Schoo] 


and Bushwick High School, New York, for the 
training of drafted men. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE, 

Ventura, Cal. The board has adopted the fol 
lowing regulations governing attendance of chil- 
dren in contact with contagious diseases: 

l Pupils coming from homes where there are 
measles are excluded from the schools, 

2. Pupils coming from homes where there are 
mumps, chickenpox or whooping cough are ex- 
cluded from the schools unless they have had 
the disease and are immune from the same, 

3. All pupils afflicted with any contagious dis- 
ease are excluded from the public schools. 

4. Parents of pupils who are classed under 
any one of the above regulations are requested 
to notify the school principal or superintendent 
concerning the same, 

5. Parents are requested and urged to co- 
operate with the schools in their endeavors to 
prevent epidemics of these prevalent children’s 
diseases. Parents are requested to take special 
precautions not to send children to school when 
there is a probability that they might be com- 
ing down with a contagious disease. 


“CONSERVATION OF TIME.” 
(Concluded from Page 39) 

High school failure is in this way placed upon 
the same basis as college failure. Why should 
we not make high school mean more to the 
pupil and also have him feel that his work is im- 
portant since this is the “College” of the 
majority of our high school pupils? For this 
reason also, should we not conserve the time of 
our pupils as well as our own time in every way 
possible? The less time the teacher spends upon 
unnecessary work that is not actual teaching 
the more our pupils will accomplish in high 
school. If we give this serious study many 
short cuts will be the result. Let us all sign 
the pledge to conserve our time in every pos- 
sible way. 
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When Buying Electric 
Time an Program Glock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 


With increased Mainte- 
60 Beat, Self-Winding nance we always find 
Syeaut” Reliability impaired. 


Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


HEY maintain uniform 

time throughout a build- 
ing, eliminating all confu- 
sion and loss of time arising 
from difference in time of 
self contained clocks. The 
Secondary System is the 
most efficient because all 
clocks are synchronous with 
the master clock. 





Catalog, specifications and suggestions 
on request 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 





Established 1813 





We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 1“ yaceries an ~~ 
vif 10omaston, Conn. og Il |] | % 

and School Authorities to prepare complete | Ao 9’ 

specifications, conduit layouts, etc. —- | ff 


CHICAGO 


Landis Engineering & Mf¢. Co. a 


Waynesboro, Pa., U.S. A. Ss._O_ | 
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“The Biggest Consideration§Before 
the Educational World” 


Hear what State Superintendent Horace Ellis, of Indiana, 
has to say about Physical Education. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jan. 30, 1918 


Mr. O. W. Douglas, 
Hill-Standard Co., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

My Dear Mr. Douglas: Phys 
ical Education is just now the 
biggest consideration before the 
educational world. We have 
needed physical education all 
these years. Its importance now is 
paramount. This department not 
only favors all the recommendations 
you make concerning the equipment 
of playgrounds with athletic facilities @ 
but wishes to go on record as very 
much in favor of having well ordered 
courses in physical education estab 
lished in all our schools 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) HORACE ELLIS 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





‘‘Fun-Ful”’ Playground Apparatus will help materially in solving your problems. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND ’’ 
SLIDES, HILL-STANDARD CO. ANDERSON INDIANA SEE-SAWS, 





SWINGS, GYMNASIUM 
2-7 ATIr™ 
OCEAN WAVES, =J ERE b=! LIN ) COMBINATIONS, 
ETC. PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: ATHLETIC GOODS, ETC. 
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Kahn Pressed Steel assures protection against fire, decay and plaster cracking 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL 


Pressed Steel Dept. 





Kahn Pressed Steel Joists supported by masonry walls. Portion of Hy-Rib for floor is in place. 
Edinburg Township School, Ohio. Kling & Zenk, Architects. 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


is fire-proof. It saves labor in building and economizes in material. 
site all cut and fitted, ready to go in place. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HOW ABOUT 
YOUR SCHOOL? 








Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs reach the school 
Hy-Rib for ceilings is attached by means of the prongs in the top flange. 


it assures sound-proof and economical schools. 


COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Will your school building be 
a place that will actually pro- 
tect and shelter the boys and 
girls against fire hazards? Will 
it be sound-proof,vermin-proof, 
durable and economical ? 


Or are you building a school 
that may some day crumble 
into a blackened heap of ruin, 
taking with it hundreds of 
lives, for whom you are re- 
sponsible? 





RUSCON 








THE JACKSONVILLE OPEN AIR HEALTH 
SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 28) 

It was necessary to limit the number of pupils 
to the accommodations available, consequently, 
only the cases that would profit most were en 
tered in this school. In 1915, 40 pupils were 
eared for; in 1915-16, 47 pupils; 1916-17, 48 
pupils. There are enrolled at the present time, 
December, 1917, 52 pupils, it being possible to 
accommodate this larger number in the new 
quarters. ‘This enrollment includes pupils who 
have been in the school more than one year. 
The following table gives the new pupils per 
year: 1915, 40; 1915-16, 19; 1916-17, 31; 1917 
18, 17; total, 107 different pupils. 

No better recommendation for the work of the 
school is to be found than that which the reeords 
show concerning the disposition of these pupils. 
» this 
year, 21 moved away; 32 returned to regular 


Of the 90 who were enrolled previous t 


school; three went to work; two died after leav- 
ing school; One dropped (not of school age) ; 20 
still in the school, two still to be examined. 

It is significant to note that the attendance 
of the children assigned to the open air school 
was greatly improved. In many cases where the 
previous school year attendance showed an ab- 
sence of from fifty to seventy days per year, the 
record in the open air school Was almost pertect. 

Not only was there a gain in attendance, but 
the physical records of the children which have 
been taken each week show that there was a 
decided physical improvement. All of the boys 
and girls increased in weight as well as in gen- 
eral healthful appearance. 

The pupils entering the open air school came 
from all of the schools of the city, with more 
from some parts of town than others. They 
represented every grade from the first thru the 


seventh, and in normality they ranked from 
standard to two years’ retardation. The school 
records show a decided improvement of the work 
of the children after they have been in the 
school long enough to recuperate in health. In 
some cases, while they are not up to the stand- 
ard in their ages, they have made remarkable 
progress as compared to their previous record in 
the school system. 

The cost of feeding the children has been as 
follows: 1915-16, eight cents per day per pupil; 
1916-17, twelve cents per day per pupil. 

Each year the board of education has ap- 
pointed a special committee to have general 
oversight of the Open Air School. This com- 
mittee at present consists of Supt. H. A. Perrin, 
Dr. C. E. Black and Dr. W. P. Duncan. The 
anti-tuberculosis association also has a special 
committee, consisting of Mrs. David Reid, Dr. 
Josephine Milligan and Rev. M. L. 


which co operates. 


Pontius, 


This school is attracting much attention and 
inquiries are being received from points both 
within and without the state. 


THE NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 


FUTURIA. 
(Continued from Page 33) 
“14. The second-story corridor has been 


planned with cases for museum purposes and 
for the display of pupils’ work. 

“15. The assembly room has been planned 
with one-half of the floor level and with mov 
able seats. The back part of the assembly floor 
has been inclined and equipped with stationary 
seats. <A lecture room has been provided with 
raised seats at the rear for small assemblages. 

“16. Stereopticon and moving picture booths 
are shown both in the lecture hall and assembly 
hall. 





BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 





“17. The plans include a room on the roof 
for band and orchestra practice. 

“18. ‘The conservatory has been planned with 
a door leading from each of the three science 
rooms. 

“19. The only basement rooms in the build- 
ing are the engine room, the oil room and a spe- 
cial room for waste paper. 

“90. The attention of the women teachers is 
called to the fact that ample space has been 
vrovided for storage. This makes for good 
order and good housekeeping. 

“91. Olassrooms have been placed between 
the shops so that teachers in the industrial-arts 
department who wish to do classwork may find 
a room most accessible.” 

The plans were discussed and enthusiastically 
approved by the committee. 

“The next step on our program,” said the 
superintendent, “will be the preparation of lists 
of equipment for each shop, kitchen, lunch room, 
classroom, and the making of a layout showing 
where each important piece of equipment is to 
be placed. The architect will furnish each of 
you with a blue print of that part of the build- 
ing with which you are especially concerned. 
One month from today you will, if possible, sub- 
mit these layouts with such explanations as may 
be necessary to make them intelligible to us all. 
The meeting is adjourned.” 


(To be Continued) 


DR. CHANDLER DECLINES. 

Dr. J. A. GC. Chandler of Richmond, Va., has 
declined the superintendency at Newark, N. J. 
News of his final refusal comes as we are going 
to press, just too late to correct the item on 


page 20, 
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Guaranteed 


strain. 











economy, 
quality, 


141 Victor Bldg. 





MORE LIGHT 


with incandescent Lamps in the 


Victor Animatograph 


than in any other motion 
picture projector. 


Designed with, not adapted 
to, the new high power 
Mazda projector lamps. 


a motion picture 
image of standard illumination, 
clearness, sharpness and steadi- 
ness entirely free from eye- 


There are other features that 
make the Animatograph the su- 
perior projector 
light-weight, lasting 
It’s all explained and 
illustrated in a new catalog. 


Write for information and terms. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 





The MOTIOGRAPH Used With or Without Carbons 
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The new MOTIOGRAPH MAZDA LAMP equipment is the same in 
every detail as the regular Motiograph equipment with the exception that 
the Mazda lamp is to be used instead of Carbons. 

This equipment is highly recommended for Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete. 


ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


564-572 W. Randolph St. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PROJECTOR 


Write for literature. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








GENERAL CRITERIA OF THE WORK OF 
A BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
system. Being intelligent, responsible citizens 
of various viewpoints, they are a body who may 
reasonably well represent the people of the com 
munity in the management of the public school 
system. They are not placed there to operate 
the system; they are placed there as responsible 
agents of the people to see that the policies fol- 
lowed in the management of the system are 
wise, economical and represent the needs of the 
community. Thus, they are responsible for the 
adoption of the “work plan” or “sailing chart” 

of the school system. 

Since they are to authorize plans, they should 
likewise be able to review and weigh the results 
of former plans and to form a judgment on new 
proposals. Having a comparatively short tenure 
of office, giving only a small portion of their 
time, and being a lay body they are not expected 
to execute the They are, however, 
charged with the responsibility of employing 
competent executives whose duty it is to propose 


plans. 


and carry out the plans. Being responsible for 
the adoption of plans, they cannot delegate this 
responsibility to others; but holding their exe- 
cutives responsible for proposing and executing 
plans once authorized, they should not interfere 
in arly way with their executives. 

Executives Should Be responsible for the 

Initiating and Carrying Out of Plans. 

In the last analysis the board is dependent 
upon its agents, i e., executive officers, for con 
ducting efficiently the activities of the school 
system. 
sons reliable and competent to perform their 


Having chosen these executives as per- 


respective functions, the board has thereby ex- 
pressed its confidence in their abilities. 


These 


executives are chosen to carry out the policies of 
the board and to advise the board with respect 
to new plans, necessary adjustments, or aban- 
donment of old plans. Anything which the 
board or a member thereof may do that relieves 
the executive of any of these responsibilities 
will tend to place this responsibility either 
wholly or in part where it does not belong, 
If the board as- 


sumes the responsibility for carrying out its own 


namely, on the board itself. 


policies, it puts itself in the illogical position 
of being forced to review its own acts. 

The efficiency with which the executives carry 
out the plans of the board will depend upon the 
care and intelligence with which the plans are 
made and the executive reports are reviewed by 
the board. In order to make possible a careful 
and an intelligent review of the acts of the exe- 
cutives, it is necessary to see to it that their 
reports are frequent, prompt and adequate. It 
is by means of sound reporting methods that the 
board will be able to judge the work of the exe 
cutive and to enforce responsibility, 

The Board Accountable to the Community. 

School buildings, funds, and all facilities of 
the schools belong, not to the board, but to the 
people of the community. The board acts only 
in the capacity of trustee and it is incumbent 
upon it periodically to account to the people for 
its trusteeship. This accounting should be fre 
quent, intelligible and comprehensive. The 
school administration should, moreover, be so 
organized that the responsibilities are defin:tely 
located so that a definite accounting can be 
made. Not only should the community be able 
to appraise the work accomplished by the school 
system, but it also should be taken into the con 


fidence of the board with regard to the plans for 


future work. Particularly should the commun- 
ity be informed as to the detailed cost, the prob- 
able benefits and administrative difficulties, ete., 


of the proposed work of the district. 


SOME FALLACIES IN RAISING SCHOOL 
MONEYS. 

(Concluded from Page 31 
be efficiency. There surely would be a redue- 
tion of duplication, and this alone is one of the 
biggest money wasters today. I could not im- 
agine a system more wasteful than the present 
duplicated system of controlling our schools. 

Where there should be one tax collecting offi- 
cial in the county we have at least twenty-two; 
where there should be one method of assessing 
property we have at least thirty; where there 
should be one purchasing agency for our schools 
we have at least twenty-two. We need not ex- 
plain that this involves the paying out of money 
which is pure waste. Why not have one central 
agency for the performing of these duties and 
this agency under an efficiency bureau of the 
State 4 


The industrial department of the Bloom 
School, Cincinnati, has made an intensive study 
of industry and machinery suited to different 
types of handicaps. The department has com- 
piled records of the types of work most suitable 
to these persons and is now co-operating with the 
manufacturing firms of the city in placing theif 
men. The department has even attempted t0 
place men suffering from the handicap of old 
age. 

Oak Park, Ill. The children in the grammar 
schools have made 450 scrapbooks, 506 comfort 
bags, 450 checker boards, 400 puzzles and 8,000 
ration heaters for soldiers in France, 
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School Sound Journal 











What Is Seen Is Remembered 








90 Gold Street 








Mental impressions are best made through 
MOTION PICTURES are 
being recognized more and more as the 


Modern Educator 


Dull text books are being superseded by 
interesting films which, to possess value, 
must be clearly and steadily projected on 
The machine which best ac- 


visualization. 


the screen. 
com plishes this is 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 
NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ONE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF TRAIN- 
ING THE TEACHER IN SERVICE. 


Concluded from Page 18 
regarded also as Persecutors of teachers in ser- 
vice, too complacently assume that the reading 
is sure to 
result in its incorporation in subsequent prac 
tice. 
incorporation should be tested solely by modi 
after study, 
rather than by the formal examination upon the 
“reading.” Close 
of whether or not the 
porated. Adoption and adaptation occur here 
and there, of course, as already stated, without 
close supervision, but the 
and earnestness for training of teachers in ser- 


and the acquisition of the new idea 


The actual adoption and adaptation and 


fication of practice as observed 


supervision is the only test 


reading has been incor 


much of eagerness 
vice leans entirely upon the hope that knowing 
and doing are one, a mere delusion. 
The Survey as a Motive of Efficiency. 

Probably an instanee of the kind of study and 
work that is suitable and productive of results 
in training of teachers in service may be here 
demanded. Fortunately instances exist every- 
where. The waking up which comes to a body 
of teachers who take part in a survey or in a 
standard test will perhaps serve the purpose. 
Definite procedure, exact valuation of results, 
couiplete tabulation of results, drawing of 
graphs for the group, comparing the graph of 
the individual with that of his group, this is 
work that opens the teacher’s mind and that 
gives her the attitude of inquiry, of observa- 
tion. Now if upon 
standard tests were the books in pedagogy pre- 
scribed, and excellent examinations passed upon 
them, the procedure would still be a merely 
formal Modification of the 


teaching would never result from that process. 


reports upon surveys or 


class exercise. 


with a single test made for com- 


measurement of 


Connection 
parative has trans- 
formed the teaching attitude and practice of 
numbers of teachers who had not read any book 
on pedagogy for years. 


classes 


Every teacher, and also every superintendent, 
needs to be reading and studying for the pur- 
pose of adoption and adaptation. In the pre 
teaching period the student sees, hears, accepts; 
in the teaching period the teacher should see, 
hear, modify, try, then modify again. Thus the 
distinctive feature of the training the teacher 
im service is to secure the perfection of sugges- 
tions and recommendations by trial and modi- 
fication. Says some one, “Why that is what we 
all think.” It certainly is not what we all do. 
Let the doubter scan the requirements of state 
boards, state superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, and see by how many an examination 
proficiency in books on pedagogy is judged iden- 
tical with possession of skill in use. The atti- 
tude must be as different as the opportunity. 
The learning teacher must be receptive, cannot 
be anything else. The practicing teacher should 
be questioningly receptive, openmindedly docile, 
sincerely critical, honestly discriminative. 

To summarize briefly: In the preparatory 
stage the learner has no trained sense of value 
of method, and accepts upon faith what is rec- 
ommended. This is not the learner’s fault nor 
the teacher’s sin. It is just the frailty and limi- 
tation of human nature. We can judge finely 
having judged grossly of 
The practicing teacher has a chance to 
judge thru her daily experience. 


of things only by 
them. 
Training for 
her must bring her present practice and the 
new suggestion into contrast, and lead to an 
independent judgment, and may not rest satis 


tied with an acceptance on faith. In classes for 
training of teachers in service, the two attitudes 
may be clearly characterized. Where book ab- 
sorption is accepted as satisfactory the question 
will be, “What does the author say?” Where . 
the independent judgment of the teacher is ap- 
pealed to the question must be, “How would the 
author’s recommendation be modified to pro- 
duce results in your circumstances?”’, or it 
would better ask, “How have you modified the 
author’s recommendation to suit 
tions?” “With what results?” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE MAKING OF 
A SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
TEACHERS. 

(Concluded from Page 27) 
as the results that are obtained. We are cer- 
tain, however, that this attempt to take the 
judging of teachers and teaching out of the 
realm of individual bias or mere personal opin- 
ion is a step in the right direction. We believe 
that even in the hands of a non-expert judge of 
teachers the proposed schedule of qualities, or 
one similar to it, which represents what teachers 
and supervisors have agreed upon as the essen- 
tial elements of good teaching will tend to make 
his judgments more adequate, more reliable and 
will lead to a more just rating. As teachers we 
believe that the time has come when the general 
impression method must be recognized as un- 
trustworthy. The judgment of the supervisor 
who looks for and constantly talks about ‘that 
indefinable something’ in judging teachers is 
worth but little. Teachers are entitled to know 
specifically in what particulars they are strong 
or weak and it should be the duty and privilege 
of the supervisor to help the teacher where she 

most needs help.” 
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Make up specification early and order early this year. 
THERE’S A REASON 


Eagle Pencil Company 
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Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
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Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











Yankee Caution. 

The school committee of a New England 
township met one hot summer’s day to locate 
a new schoolhouse. The committee had as its 
advisor an agent of the state board of education 
and a number of local farmers. As the com- 
mittee met in the old school someone suggested 
that coats be taken off and left in the school- 
house. 

“Wal, someone will have to stay here and 
watch the coats,” suggested a farmer. 

“What's the use,” said another, “if we are all 
going together ?” Mystifying. 

“Well!” said Amanda after a long lecture in 
the history class, “I understand all the textbook 
says about Napoleon but Miss Gregg’s explana- 
tion puzzles me.” 

What He Was Doing. 

Teacher—Fred, I wish you would not whistle 
while you are studying! 

Fred—I wasn’t studying, ma’am. 
whistling. 





I was only 


More Sociable. 

“Has the scientific study made much differ- 
ence in your boy, Josh?” 

“Not as much as you might think,” replied 
l'armer Corntossel. “Out in the garden he calls 
everything by its botanical name. But when 
he’s sittin’ up to the table, passin’ his plate, he’s 
careful to use the kind of words we all under- 


” 
stand. Very True. 


How often the student, facing an examina- 
tion, for which he is not well prepared, “just 
guesses”! Sometimes he hits it right; oftener 
he fails, as the boy did of whom Punch tells. 

During the term instruction had been given 
as to the visit of the Dutch fleet to the Medway. 
In examination the following question was put: 

“Explain the context of the. passage: ‘This 
would never have happened if Oliver had been 
alive.’ ” 

One answer was as follows: 

“This was said when they dug up the body of 
Oliver Cromwell after the Restoration.” 


“Reggie ought not to have any debts,” said 
the father. “He ought to have what my boy in 
college wrote me for last week — ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ loans.” 

“What are they?” asked Reggie’s friend. 

“A ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ loan may be for 
years and it may be forever,” replied the father. 
—Everybodys. 


The Professor Was Right. 

The late Professor Lounsbury was a foe of the 
purist and pedant. 
the Adirondacks one year the professor gazed 
across the lake one gray and sultry afternoon 
and remarked: “It looks like rain.” 

A pedant was sitting in a rocking chair near 
by. “What looks like rain, professor?” he 
chuckled. “I’ve got you there! What looks like 
rain?” 

Professor Lounsbury turned a cold eye upon 
the critic and answered: “Water.” — Ladies 
Home Journal. 


On his summer vacation in 


The Limit. 

A boy can climb a slippery tree 
Where men would surely fail. 
The dog who barks at you and me 

Will let him pull his tail. 
He takes a swim where it’s so cold 
We'd never reach the shore. 
He’s capable of feats untold, 
But he cannot shut a door. 


With rubber and a wooden frame 
He makes a gun; his skill 

Enables him to bring down game 
Your rifle cannot kill. 

Your fishing tackle lands a few; 
His bent pin catches more. 

Ah, wondrous things a boy can do, 
But he cannot shut a door. 


Even the Pilgrim Fathers. 

When telling the story of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers to the children of a primary grade in a large 
city, the teacher tried to impress upon them the 
fact that the country was barren at that time. 
Later they were told of the planting, the har- 
vest, the great feast, and the thankful attitude 
of those early settlers. Finally she asked: 

“What did the Pilgrims do after the great 
feast ?” 

After a moment’s silence a little girl said, 
“They went to the moving pictures.” 


Little Bobby, who had a bad report in his 


arithmetic, went with his father to see some 


performing dogs. 
“See, Bobby,” said papa, “how well that little 
dog counts. 
“Yes, papa,” Bobby replied, “but just ask him 
The Delineator. 


Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 


some questions in geography.” 


Where Are They? 

The man who had made a huge fortune was 
speak ing a few words to a number of students 
at a business class. Of course, the main theme 
of his address was himself. 

“All my success in life, 
all my tremendous finan- 
cial prestige,” he said 
proudly, “I owe to one © 
thing alone—pluck, pluck, §y 
pluck!” 

He made an impressive 
pause here, but the effect 
was ruined by one student, 
who asked impressively: 

“Yes, sir; but how are 
we to find the right people 
to pluck ?’—Phila. Ledger. 


What Did Solomon Say? 
London children’ cer 


tainly get some quaint 
views of life. An instance 
of this recently occurred 
in an East End Sunday we 
school, where the teacher 
was talking to her class 
Solomon and _his “Vos, 


wisdom. next vear.” 


about 





“Your map is well drawn, Willie, but you’ve left out Germany’ 
§ I made it for Eddie. He doesn’t take up geography til 


“When the Queen of Sheba came and laig 
jewels and fine raiment before Solomon, what 
did he say?” she asked presently. 

One small girl, who had evidently had exper. 
ence in such matters, promptly replied: 

“?’Ow much d’yer want for the lot?” 

In New England. 

“That boy is incurably lazy. I told him t 
write a composition on the Mississippi. They 
he wanted to make it the Penobscot.” 

“What’s the objection to Mississippi ¢” 

“Too many i’s to dot.” 





The Lesson. 

“My son, what is a tare?” 

The father was hearing his son recite his Sup. 
day School lesson from the 14th chapter of 
Matthew, where the devil went about sowing 
tares. 

“Tell me, my son, what is a tare?” 

“You had ’em.” 

“T had ’em. 
mean ¢” 

“Why, last week, when you did not come home 
for several days,” said Johnny, “I heard mothe 
tell Aunt Susan that you were on a tare.” 


i 
' 
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Why, Johnny, what do you 


Jones—Is it necessary for you to send you 
daughter to Europe to complete her musica! 
education ¢ 

3rown—Yes—I can’t stand the infernal 
racket here any longer. 

Black and Blue. 
Your husband is not looking well tonight 


Mrs. Rhymer.” 


“ee 





He isn’t and I’m not surprised at it.” 
“No? Has he been overworking ?” 
“It isn’t that so much, it is his originality§ 

Why, that man is struck by so many originalj 


ideas that his mind must be one mass @j 


t 


bruises.” 
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‘Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


None other can receive a 

















ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfe Co 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co 
Perennial Shade Cc 
Walger Awning Co. 
ART MATERIALS 
Binney & Smith 
Eagle Pencil Co 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 
ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SCENERY 


Kansas City Scenic ¢ 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 

AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co, 


BANKING MACHINES 
American Banking Mach. Co, 


BLACKBOARDS — COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co 
Beaver Board Companies 
BLACKBOARDS — NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
BOOK, PUBLISHERS 
D. Appleton & Co 
Gregg Publishing Company 
pe Heath & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
American Book (o 
Newson & Co 
Ginn & Co 
Rand McNally & Co 
The Century Co 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Christopher Sower Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
Cotrell & Leonard 
Cox Sons & Vining 
CHARTS 
A.J. Nystrom & ¢ 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon ( 
Peckham, Little & ( 
Peter & Volz 
E. W. A. Rowles 
CRAYON 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
DEAFENING OUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES 
G, & C, Merriam Co, 
DIPLOMAS 
Ames & Rollinson 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


TROUGHS 


MACHINE 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
C. Christiansen 
mard Peterson & Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. C 
ral Equipment Co 
Albert Pick & Co 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Bargent & Co 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 

DRAWING MATERIAL 
Frederick Post Co 








If any articles or textbooks 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundile-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 

ENAMEI 
©’ Brien Varnish CoJ 


ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co 


ERASERS 
Associated Mfrs. Co.’ 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
James Lynn Co 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
H oltzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time C< 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Minnesota Manuiacturers Assn, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 
Sargent & Co 
FLAG; POLES 

Otto Biefeld & Co. 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 

FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 


Annin & Co 
H. Channon Co 


{FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 


Samuel Cabot 

FLOOR SURFACING 

Wayvell Chappell & Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Folding Partition Co 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp 


FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co 
FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 
FURNACES 
Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 
Heywood Bros. & Wskefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
=. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H Channon Co 
N. Snellenburg & ( 


GAS*MACHINES 
Detroit Heat. & Light. C 


MACHINE 


Haynes 


GLOBES 
Rand McNally & ¢ 
Modern School Supy ( 
A.J st x ( 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone C 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 


American Playground Device C« 
HEATERS 
Hayne Langenberg Mfg. Co 


Virginia School Supply Co 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 


INDIVIDUAL TOWELS 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service 


Co 
INK-DRY 


Rowles Co 


INK WELLS 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Palmolive Soap Co 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Ce. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co 


E. W.A 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Holophane Glass C<¢ 
LIME PLASTER 
Hydrated Lime Bureau 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons 


LIOUID SLATING 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 


LIQUID SOAP 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Palmolive Soap Co 
LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture C« 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Ce 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
MAPS 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mig. Co. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 





MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 

Nicholas Power Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 

PAINTS-WALI 
Keystone Varnish Co 
O'Brien Varnish Co 

PAPER, BALERS 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co. 


PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 

PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil/Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Hill-Standard Cx 
American Playground Device Co 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Ce 
20th Century Brass Works 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co 
The Armstrong Co 
Louis Bossert & Sons 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co. 
Golding Mfg. Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
McIntosh Stereop. Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
De Vry Corporation 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
F. Williams & Son, Inc 
REINFORCED STEEL 
terger Mfg. Cx 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
ROOFING TILES 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS 


International Heater Co 


SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
SHADE CLOTH 


Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co. 


SOAP 
Palmolive Soap Co 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
Palmolive Soap Co. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
STEEL WINDOW SASH 
Winslow Bros. Co 
STEREOGRAPHS 
Underwood & Underwood 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 
TILE SLABS 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
TOWER CLOCKS 


Standard Electric Time Co 


TYPE 
American Type Founders Co 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
VARNISH 


Keystone Varnish Co 
O'Brien Varnish Co, 


VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 
WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 


Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WALL PAINTS 
Keystone Varnish Co 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 
WEATHER STRIP 
American Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Co 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Tannewitz Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


EFERENCE INDEX 


Page 
A. P. W. Paper Company 65 
American Book Co 16 
American Crayon Co 11 
American Metal Weather Strip Co.64 
American Playground Device Co 9 
American Portable House Co rT 
Amencan Seating Co 1 
American Type Founders 46 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 50 


American Woodworking Mach. Co 
Ames & Rollinson 
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iumbia School Supply Co 4 
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ox Sons & Vining.. 68 
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Draper Shade Co., Luther O 66 
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Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 71 
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cannot be found listed, write our Subscriber’s Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS] 








AGAINST FIRE 








STANDARD FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT 
operates from the same battery used for clock 
system. It is therefore always ready for use, or if 
the battery is weak or fails completely the clocks 
give an instantaneous warning. This ensures the 
greatest possible safety and reliability. 


It requires no expensive 110 volt wiring, all wir- 
ing and signals are low voltage. 


Will operate any form of signals desired and with 
either break glass stations or push buttons. Will 
give a continuous warning until shut off or a definite 
number of rounds as preferred. 


Write home office or nearest branch for further 
information. 


Special terms made for equipping several schools 
at the same time. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
Monadnock Bidg Marsh-Strong Bldg 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Rockefeller Bldg 
CLEVELAND 
161 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Brown-Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
1513-A Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
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DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Snowden Ashford, Architect 


631 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of This Building 


DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Noy.7,1916. 


Gentlemen: I am writing to you that we find the 
Austral Window a great improvement over the old 
style used for school buildings. At first glance two 
things about this window strike one as being its 
chief characteristics—first, the ease with which the 
window may be adjusted, and secondly, the fact 
that it affords ample ventilation without a draft. 


Personally I should like to see all our new school 
buildings equipped with this type of window. 


Very respectfully, 
G. C. Wilkinson, Principal. 


Write for New School Catalog 


Austral Window Co. 


101 Park Avenue New York 
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Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
AND PARTITIONS 


are necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses, and 
are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’— 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening, 


illustrated, sent on request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, Boston, Mass. U.S.A, 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 

















